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S I Ry 

DI D this Addrefs aim no 
farther than at the com- 
mon End of Dedicators, I fliould 
have been proud enough to have 
declined the Trouble, and Tou 
too wife to have approved this 
public Manner of offering it. 

To praife You, were imper- 
tinent ; and to tell others of my 
Obligations to You, would have 
the Appearance rather of Vani- 
ty than Gratitude. 



II Dedication. 

» 

, The Truth is ; I make free 
with Your Name on this Oc- 
cafion, not (6 much to proteSI 
my Boo^y as to complete my 
Argument. 

1 HAVE ventured to criticize 
the Works of a very celebrated 
Writer, who took it into his 
Head to oppofe the folid Wif- 
dom of the Gofpel^ by the Vifi- 
ons of falfe Philofophy, As 
His, at beft, is but the Caufe of 
Wit and Eloquence y all the Sup- 
port he could give it was only 
to tell us how Plato wrote: 
Mine being that of Truths and 
Chriftianityy I have the Advan- 
tage of realizing all I fay, in 
bidding; the World take Notice 

how You live. 

In 



Dedication, 



• •• 



111 



In a Word ; I was willing 
to bring the Queftion to a (hort 
Iffue J and (hew, by a known 
Example, to what an Elevati- 
on true Chriftianity can exalt 
human Nature. Till therefore 
philofophic Tafte can produce 
a parallel EfFeft, Religion 
muft bear the Palm\ and 
Christianity, like her Pa- 
rent Wi s D o M, will be jufiified 
of her Children, 

lam, SIR, 

21ur mojl obliged, 
bumble Servant, 



John Brown. 
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ESSAY I. 

On Ridicule, confidered as a Tcft 

of Truth. 



SECTION L 

IT hath been the Fate of Lord Sh aftes- s £ c t< 
bvry's CbaraSierf/licSy beyond that of !• 
moft other Books, to be idolized by one 
Party, and detefted by another. While 
the firft regard it as a Work oi perfeSi Ex-- 
cellence^ as containing every Thing that can 
render Mankind wife and happy ^ the lat- 
ter are difpofed to rank it among the moft 
pernicious of Writings, and brand it as one 

B conti*- 




2 EJfay on Ridicule. 

Sect continued Heap of Fujiian^ Scurrility, and 
. ^- Falfehood. 

This Circumftance hath always appeared 
to me a Demonftration, that Pafljon and 
Prejudice have had a greater Share than 

V ^ s^c^fcq-Jnjdeciding upon the Merits of this 
WdrfeS which many read with Difpleafiifei 
more with Admiration, but few with im- 
partial Judgment. 'Tis probable, the Truth 
lies between the two Extremes of thefe 
difcordant Opinions : ' and that the noble 
Writer hath mingled Beauties and Blots, 
Faults and Excellencies, with a liberal and 
unfparing Hand. 

These, fo far as they relate to Religion 
and Morals, it is my prefent Intention to 
point out, without Regard to the bigoted 
Cenfures of his Friends or Enemies; While 
I forefee, that fomc will frown upon me 
for allowing him any Thing, and others 
treat me with a contemptuom Smile for pre- 
fuming to differ with him at all. 

The firft Thing that occurs to an unpre- 
judiced Mind, in the Perufal of the Cba- 
raSferiftici, is that generous Spirit of Free- 
dom which fhines throughout the whole. 
The noble Author every where afferts that 
natural Privilege of Man, wluch hath been 
I fo 



Bjfa'j on RiDicutE. 3 

To often denied him, of feeing with his own S e c ■ 
EyeSj and judging by his own Reafon. It ' 
may pofljbly appear ftrange to fume, why 
he Qiould fo extremely labour a Point fo 
plain. But in Juftice to his Lordfliip thefe 
Gentlemen muft remember, or be informed, 
that in former Times, fome well-defigning 
Men among ourfclves, from a groundlcfs 
Dread of an unlimited Freedom of the 
Frefs, attempted to make a moil unnatural 
and cruel Separation between "Truth and 
Liberty. Having fiiaken off the Corrup- 
tions of Popery^ and eftabliflied what they 
thought a pure and perfect Syftem, they un- 
happily flopped ihort in their full Carrier of 
Glory J prepoftcroufly attempting to deprive 
others of that common Privilege which they 
had lb nobly exercifcd themfelves. This" 
miftaken Spirit feemed entirely fubdued by 
the excellent Locke, and others, about the 
Time of the Revolution : But at the Period 
when our noble Author wrote, it net only 
' revived, but was heightened by a terrible 
AccefTion of Bitternefs and Rancour. Hence 
thofe frequent Sallies of Invcdtive, which he 
throws out againfl: this intolerant Principle, 
which he juftly ftigmatizeth as equally im- 
politic, irrational,, and unchriftlan. 

B z *Tis 



4 ^JT^y ^^ Ridicule. 

Sect. *T is the Glory of our Days, that thwac- 
ctirfed Spirit of Pcrfecution is at leaft dying 
away. What Pity that we cannot add, it 
is wholly extinguifhed! It is true, we moft 
of us profcl's ourfelves Friends to a Free- 
dom of Inquiry, in the Main. But why, in 
the Main f Why that needlefs Circumftance 
of Hcfitation ? Would we embrace Error ? 
Or do we think that Truth can fufFer by 
the moft rigid Scrutiny ? On the contrary, 
not only the Perfedion, but the very Being 
of Knowledge depends on the Exercife of 
Freedom. For whatever fome may fear 
from an open and unlimited Enquiry, it 
feems evidently the only Means vouch- 
lafed us for the Attainment of Truth. The 
A^ufe of it may be hurtful, but the Wani of 
it h fatal. Such, indeed, are the clear and 
undoubted Principles of our Religion : Nei- 
ther fure can thefe Declarations furprize us. 
For if human and political EftabUfliments 
had been facred or unviolable, where had 
been our Protejiantifm; nay, where our 
Cbrijiianity ? Dare we then to defert or dif- 
countenancc a Principle, on which not only 
the Purity, but the very Exiftence of our 
Religion depends? Nor is this Principle 
lels confonant with the ftrideft Reafon. It 



Ejfay on Ridicule. y 

is Falfehood only that loves and retires Into Sect. 
Darknefs. Truth delights in the Day ; and ___2. 
demands no more than a juft Light, to ap- 
pear in perfeft Beauty. A rigid Exami- 
nation is its only Teft : For Experience hath 
taught us, that even Objiinac^ and hrror 
can endure the Fires of Perfecution : But 
it is genuine Truth, and that alone, which 
comes owt pure and unchanged from the 
fever'er I'ortures of Debate. 

It will ever be our trueft Praife there- 
fore, to join the noble Apologift in his En- 
comiums on Freedom; the only permanent 
Bafis on which Religion or Virtue can be 
cftabliflied. Nor can we lefs approve his 
frequent Recommendations of PoHtenefs, 
Cbearfulnefs, and Good-bumcur, in the Pro- 
fecution of our moft important Enquiries. 
The morofe, contemptuous, and furly Species 
of Compofition is generally an Appendage 
to Bigotry, as appears in Inftances innu- 
merable, both among the miftaken Friends 
and Enemies of Religion. On the con- 
trary, the amiable Qualities of Cbearful- 
nefs and Good-humour, caft a Kind of Sun- 
ftiine over a Compofition, and naturally en- 
gage us in Favour of the Writer. They 
reftmblc that gentle Smile that often lights 
B 3 up 



S ^JF^y ^^ Ridicule. 

S E- c T. up the human Countenance, the never- 
failing Indication of a humane Temper. 
How naturally then muft we be difpofed to 
liften ; how open our Minds to receive Con- 
vidlion, when we perceive our Opponent's 
Intention is benevolent : When we perceive 
that his Aim is not ViSioryy but Informal 
tion : that he means not to infult^ but to 
in/lrudf us. 

So far, out of an unfeigned Regard to 
Truth, it fhould be my Boaft to take Party 
with the noble Writer : On the fame Prin-t 
ciple it will now be negeflary to depart from 
him. For, not content with eftablifliing 
the free Exercife of Reafcin, and the Way of 
Chearfulnefs, in treating the Subjeds of 
Religion and Morals ; he revolts from the 
Principle on which the rational Advocates 
for Religion were willing to have joined 
him, and appeals to a new Teft, the T'eji of 
Ridicule. This, in his two firft Treatifcs, 
he attempts to eftablifh as a furer Method 
of Convidion : And that Ridicule, which 
had hitherto been employed in difgracing 
known Falfehood^ he informs us, may be fuc-^ 
cefsfully applied to the Invejiigation of un^ 
known 7*rutb. 

He 
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He hath gained a numerous Train of S«c^T. 



followers in this new Opinion: It maybe \ 

therefore neccfiary to examine its Foun- 
dations. 



SECTION II. 

*TIS great Pity the noble Author hath Sect. 
not condefcended to a little more Precijion ^^' 
in treating the Queftion now before us. He 
indulges the Gaiety of Spirit, the Freedom 
of Wit and Humour fo far, that a Reader, 
who feeks Information rather th?a Amufe- 
meat, is often at a Lofs to know where his 
Argument, or even his Opinion, lies. This, 
no doubt, was in Part owing to a generous 
Abhorrence of Pedantry^ which he takes 
aJl Occafions of expofing to Contempt. Yet 
a better Reafon may poflibly be alledged ; 
For in recommending and enforcing the 
Vfe of Ridicuky what could be more natural 
and proper than the Power of Ridicule itfelf? 
To draw a ftriking Pi(fhire of demure Folly 
and folemn Impofture, was a Mafterpiece 
of Prudence : But to have argued ferioujly,^ 
would have deftroyed his Argument : It 
would have been a tacit Confeffion, that 
there is a deeper Foundation, on which 

B 4 Ridicule 
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8 EJfa'j on Ridicule. 

Sec T. Ridicule itfelf muft reft, he muft there- 
\ ^ fore have overturned, even while he intend- 
ed to eftablilh this ncw^ Pillar, and Ground 
of truth. 

Here then we difcover why the noble 
Author is fo witty in Defence of Wit, and 
chufcs to maintain the Caufe of Raillery by 
Raillery itfelf. He finiles at his Advcrfary, 
who had attempted to find Coherence in 
his firft Letter *. He glories in being an 
Adventurer in the Way of Mifcellany ; 
where " Cuttings and Shreds of Learning, 
*' with various Fragments and Points of 
*' Wit, are drawn together and tacked in 
** any fantaftic Form. Where the Wild 
" and Whimfical, under the Name of the 
*' Odd and Pretty, fuccced in the Room of 
" the Graceful and Beautiful: Where Juft- 
*• nefs and Accuracy of Thought are fet 
" afidc, as too conftraining, and of too 
*' painful an Afpeft, to be endured in the 
" agreeable and more eafy Commerce of 
" Gallantry and modern Wit ^" Hence 
with Reafon he proceeds to his Conclufion, 
that " Grounds and Foundations arc of no 
*' Moment, in a Kind of Work, which, ac- 

■ Vol. iii. p. 18, 2p, ^ Ibid. p. 5, &c. 

" cording 



Effa^ on Ridicule. 9 

"cording to modern Eftablifhmcnt, has pro- Se c't, 
" pcrly neither T^op nor Bottom^ Beginning 
"no^EW^" 

It muft be confeffcd, that in the Con- 
duft of the literary Warfare, they who de- 
pend on the Regularity and Force of Argu,^ 
ments^ have but a forry Chance againft 
thefc nimble Adventurers in the Sallies of 
Wit and Ridicule; thefe Hujfars in Dif- 
putation, who confide more in their Agi- 
lity, than Strength or Difcipline -, and by 
fudden Evolutions and timely Skulking^ can 
do great Mifchiefs, without receiving any. 
Ill qualified, indeed, is the faturnine Com- 
plexion of the dry Reafoner^ to cope with 
this mercurial Spirit of modern Wit : The 
Formalift is under a double Difficulty ; not 
only to conquer his Enemy, but to find him. 
Though it muft be owned, the Search is a 
harder Tafk than the ViSlory ; and more 
mortifying, as it ends in fhewing us that 
this redoubted Figure of 'Ridicule^ armed at 
all Points like Reafon^ is no other than an 
airy Phantom, tricked up by the Goddefs 
of Folly, to confound formal Wifdom j as 
that other in the Poet, to miflead his Hero : 

• Vol. iii. p, 8* 

Turn 



lo ^^y ^^ Ridicule. 

Sect. Turn dea nube cava tenuemfine viribus umhram 
^^* In faciem yEneas (vifu mirabile monftrum) 
Dardaniis ornat telis : clypeumque, jubafque 
' Divini affimilat capitis ; dat inania verbay 
Dat Jine mente fonum^ greflufque cffingit euntis. 
Ilium autem abfentem JEneas in pradia pofcit. 
Tunc levis haud ultra latebras jam qu^it imago, 
Sed fublime volans, nubi fe immifcuit atrae"*. 

Since J therefore, the noble Writer de- 
clines treating this Subjcdt in the Way of 
clofe Argument ; we muft take our Chance 
with him upon the Terms he hath been 
pleafed to prefcribe. We muft be content 
to go a Gleaning for his Opinions, and pick 
them up as they lie th/nly fcattcred through 
a wide Extent of Pages. 

But, however, his Lordfliip's high Qua- 
lity may exempt him from the eftablifhed 
Forms of Argument, it were the Height of 
Imprudence in Writers of inferior Rank, to 
attempt an Imitation of his peculiar Man- 
ner. His delicate Raillery, therefore, will 
beft be repayed by fober Reafbning. This, 
fure, his moft zealous Admirers cannot take 
amifs: It is the noble Author*s allowed 
Maxim, that " a Jeft which will not bear a 
•* ferious Examination is certainly falfe 
c< Y/'it^'* Neither was he a Stranger to 
* Virg. JEn. x. f 636, &c. « VoL i, p. 74. 

the 
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the .methodical Species of Compofition : As 3 e c t, 
appears from that fine Chain of moral Rea- __1^ 
foning which connedls his Enquiry concern- 
ing Virtue : Where he proceeds through the 
Work with a Pace equally regular and ma- 
jeftic. Indeed fhould we form our Idea 
of him from the Attitudes in which his 
forry Mimics prefent him to our View, we 
fhould fee him labouring through a con- 
fufed Mafs of Words and random Half- 
meanings, entangled in his own Argument, 
and throwing himfelf into every unnatural 
and awkward Pofture, to make his Way, 
though in vain, intp common Senfe. But 
this is a very bad Pidlure of our noble Au- 
thor: Though it be all his afFedted Ad- 
mirers can exhibit of him in their own 
Productions. Deformities are eafily copied : 
True Features and graceful Attitudes are 
caught by the Hand of a Majier only. 
For in Reality, none ever knew the Value 
of Order and Proportion better than Lord 
Shaftesbury. He knew that Confufion 
can only tend to difgrace Truth, or difguife 
Falfehood. Method, indeed, may degc-^ 
ncrate into Stiffhefs, but to defpife Order, 
is the fiUieft AfeStation. Efpecially when 
^hc flovenly and confufed Form of the Con>t 

poiition 



1% " ' Effay OH Ridicule. 

Sect, pofition (if it may be properly faid to have 
* any) pretends to the Charader of Elegance^ 



it becomes of all others the groffeft and 
moft contemptible Pedantry. 

SECTION III. 

S 1 c T. THE divine Author of our Being having 
UI. given us feveral different Powers, Senfe^ Ima^ 
~ ginationy Memory ^ and Reajon^ as the Inlets, 

Prefervers, and Improvers of Knowledge ; 
it may be proper here briefly to remark their 
refpedive Provinces. As the Senfes are the 
Fountains whence we derive all our Ideas j 
fo thefe are infinitely combined and affb- 
ciated by the Imagination : Memory preferves 
thefe Aflemblages of Things : Reafon com- 
pares, diftinguifhes, and feparates them: 
By this Means determining their Differences, 
and pointing out which are real^ and which 
JiStitious. 

The Pajfions are no more than the fe- 
veral Modes of Pleafure and Pain, to which 
the Author of Nature hath wifely fubjedled 
us, for our own and each others Prefer*^ 
vation. 

** Love, Hope, and Joy, fair Pleafure*s fmiling 

" Train; 
*• Hate, Fear, and Grief, the Family of Pain. 

To 
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•To thefe wc may add two more of a mixed Sect. 
Kind, Tity and Contempt^ which fcem to ' 



partake of both Pain and JPleafure. 

As the Senjes and Imagination are the 
Sources of all our Ideas, it follows that they 
are the Sources of all our Modes of Plea- 
sure and Pain : That is, of all our Pajions. 
Nor is any Paflion Jirongly excited in the "h 

Soul by mere Knowledge only, till the Ima^ 
gination hath formed to itfelf fome Kind of 
Pi£iure or Reprefentation of the Good or 
Evil apprehended. Thus Aristotle juft- 
ly defines Fear to be a Kind of Pain arifing 
^om the Phantajy or Appearance of future 
EvjF. Confiftently with this, he again 
truly obferycs, that though all Men know 
they muft die, yet, while Death is at a 
Diflance, they never think of it^. The 
fame may be obferved concerning the ^t^ 
]lt{ of future Exijlencey which never fways 
the Condudl of Mankind, till the Imagi- 
nation is ftrongly imprejfed by fteady and 
repeated Contemplation. 

' EcTw i^ (poSofj AvTTif TIC ij rot^oL^fi tK OANTA" 
ZIAS /ucAAovTOf KUMV. Arid. RheC. 1. ii. c. 5. 

' Irjtcri yetf ar«(VTSc» on otn^iccv^x^vrai' uKK* in •vx 
i^j^vf, Qvi%¥ ^{orri^ovcii'. lb. 1. ii. c. 5. 

As 



ra. 
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S E^ T. As therefore it appears to be the Pro- 
vince of Sehfe and Imagination to prefent 
and aflbciate Ideas, but not to mark theif 
real Differences ; and as the Paflions are al- 
ways excited according to the Suggeftions 
of thefe two powers; it follows, that ap^ 
parent^ not real Good and Evil are univer- 
fally the Objefts of all our Paffions. Thus 
the refpeftive Objefts of Joy, Fear^ An- 
ger, are apparent Good, apparent Danger, 
apparent Injury. Univerfally, whether the 
Objedl be real or fidlitious, while it is ap- 
parent (that is, while the Imagination re-^ 
prefents it as real) it will produce its rela- 
tive Paffion. 

It is the Province of Reafon alone, to 
correSl the Paflions. Imagination and Paf- 
fion can never correft themfclves. Every 
Aflcmblage of Ideas, every Impreflion made 
upon them, hath an Objeil apparently real : 
Therefore without the Aids of Reafon, the 
a£live and feparating Power, the Mind can 
never diftinguifh real from JiBitious Objedts. 
And as it is the Province of Reafon only, 
thus to regulate the Senfes and Imagination, 
and to determine when they imprefs a Truth, 
or fuggefl a Falfehood : {o it is no lefs the 
Province of the fame correftive Power, to 

deter- 
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determine concerning the Modes of appa^ S e c 1-4 

reiit Good and EviL and thus to fix both * 

our Opinions and Fajjions on their proper 
Objcfts ^ 

Upon this juft Dcpendance of Imagi- 
nation and Paffion on the fuperior and lead- 
ing Faculty of Reafpn, the whole Weight 
of this Qucftion concerning the Application 
and Ufe of Ridicule depends. But that we 
may obtain as wide a View as poflible of our 
Subjcift, it- may be proper to afcertain the 
Nature, Limits, and Ends of the different 
Kinds of literary Compofition, which take 
their Rife from thefe three different Powers, 
as they fubfift in Man. Thus we fhall difl. 
cover, to which of them tbe Way of Ridi^ 
ctde is to be referred, and determine how far 

* Some of thcfe Truths are both finely and philofophi- 
cally expreiled by our great Poet in the following Paf-^ 
fcgc: 

But know, that in the Soul 

Are many leflTer Faculties, that ferve 

Rtafon as chief: Among thefe. Fancy next 

Her Office holds : Of all external Things 

Which the five watchful Senfes reprefent. 

She forms Imaginations, aery Shapes, 

Which Reafon joining or dif-joining, frames 

All what we affirm, or what deny, and call 

Our Knowledge, or Opinion. 

Farad, Lofl^ B. v, i izZy Sec, 

it 
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S E c T. it rnayy or may nofy with Propriety be re- 
^' garded as a "feji of %rutb. 

Perhaps there is no Species of Writing 
(except only that of mere 'Narration) but 
what will fall under the Denomination of 
Poefryy Eloquence^ or Argument. The firfl: 
lays hold of the Imagination j the fecond, 
through the Imagination, fcizes the Paflionsj 
the laft addreffcth itfelf to the Reafon of 
Mankind. The immediate, ejfential End 
therefore of Poetry is to pleafe^ of Elo- 
quence to perfuadcy of Argument to infiruSl. 
To this Endj the Poet dwells on fuch 
Images as are beautiful y the Orator felefts 
every Circumftance that is affeSingi the 
Philofopher only admits what is true. But 
as all thefe, in their feveral Kinds of Writ- 
ing, addrefs themfelves to Man, who is 
compounded of Imagination^ Taffion^ and 
"Reafon ; fo they feldom confine themfelves 
to their refpedive Provinces, but lay hold 
of each others Art, the more effedually to 
gain Admiffion and Succefs to their own. 
Yet ftill, the Majlers in thefe various Kinds 
of Compofition, know how to keep their 
feveral Boundaries diJiinSi^ not to make un- 
warrantable Inroads into each others Pro- 
vinces, nor remove thofe Lines which Na- 
ture 
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lure hath prefcribed: But fo to limit their Sect, 
Excuriions, that the Intelligent may always 
know what is dcfigned, a Poem^ an Oration^ 
or an Argument \ 

Thus the judicious Poet, though his im- 
mediate and uniyerfal Aim is beautiful Imi;* 
tation, yet in order to become more pleaf.ng^ . 
endeavours often to be inter ejiingy always to 
be rational. His Application being made 
to Man^ (hould he let loofe Imagination to 
its random Flights, he muft fhock the Rea-- 
Jon of every penetrating Obferver. Hence 
appears the Neceflity of cultivating that 
Maxim in poetical Compofition, which the 
two beft of French Critics, Boileau and Bou^ 
hours have fo much infifted on j " that all 
" poetical Beauty muft be founded in 
** Truth '^Z' Becaufe in the unlimited Ex- 
cudions of Fancy, though one Faculty 
Ihould approve, yet another is diigufted: 

^ Would it not carry us too far from our Subjeft, it 
might perhaps be both a new and pleafmg Speculation, 
to point out the Writers in thefe feveral Kinds, who 
have been moft reoiarkably excelUnt or defeSiive^ with 
Regard to thU juft Union of thefe three Species of Com- 
foftiion. At prefcnt it muft fuffice, to have hinted fuch 
a Criticifoi, which the Reader miy eafily profecute. 

^ Que fi on me demande ce que c'ell que cet agre- 
mcnt et ce fel — a mon avis, il confiftc principalcment 
a ne jamais prcfentcr au IcScur que des fenfees vrais^ 

C ' Though 
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S E c T. Though Imagination acquiefce in falfe 
Beauty. Reafon will reje^ it with Difdain* 
Thus, although the primary and eflential. 
End of Poetry is to pkafe by Imitation; yet 
as it is addreffed to Man, InJiruBion makes 
a neceflary, though an adventitious Part of 
itsCharafter'. 

From this View of Things vfc may, in 
paffing, further fee the Nature^ Limits^ and 
comparative Excellence of the various Kinds 
of Poetry. The Defcriptive holds entirely 

ct des exprejftons jujies. Oeuvres de Boileauy torn. i. 
Pre/, p. 29. 

Car enfin, pour vous dire un peu par ordre cc que Je 
penfe la dcffu, la veritet^ la premiere qualite, et com- 
me le fondement des penfees : les plus belles font viti- 
eufes ; ou plutot eel les qui paflent pour belles, et qui 
femblent I'etre, ne le font pas en cffet, fi ce fonds Icur 
manque. Bouhours^ Man. de bienpenf, p. il. 

* Hence the Debate mentioned by Strabo (I. i.) be- 
tween Eratojlhenes^ and fome of the Ancient Sy may 
eafily be decided. The firft infilling that PleafuUy 
the othef that InJlruSiim^ was the only End of Poetry. 
They were both wrong : as it appears that thefc two 
Ends muft always be united in fome Degree. However, 
Eratojlhenes was nearer the Truth, as he alledged the 
ifjential End. 'Tis no bad Defcription, given by Mr, 
Vryden and others, of the End of Poetry, that it is " to 
*' injlru6l by pleafing ;" Though upon the whole, it* 
throws more Weight on the Circuniftance of /^f- 
^ftruSfiorty than the Thing will bear. The Admirers of 
Lord S. who love pompous Declamation, may fee a great 
deal faid on this Subject, and with little Prccifion, hi 
Stradd* s Third Prolufion. 

I of 
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bf the Imaginatbn, and may be itvmt^pure S £ c t. 
Poetry or Imitation: Yet, with regard to * , 
. thcfeccmdary End of Inftrudlion, it feems to 
merit only the loweft Place, becaufe it is 
then perfedl when it fatisfies the Imagina- 
tion; and while it offends not Reafon, or 
the Affections, nothing further with regard 
to thcfc Piaculties is expected from it. The 
Tragic^ Comic, SatiriCy and the Elegy, as 
they chiefly regard the PaJJions and the 
Heart of Man, fo they draw much of their 
Force from the Sources of Eloquence. On 
the other hand, the DidaBic, as it makes its 
chief Application to Reafon, though it re- 
tains fo much of the Graces of Imagi^ 
nation, as to merit the Name of Poetry, is 
principally of the logical Species. The Epic, 
by its great Extent, includes all thefe Kinds 
by turns, and is therefore the noblejl, both 
in \i^* primary and fecondary Intention, 
Much indeed hath been occafionally aflerted 
by feveral Writers, concerning the fuperior 
Dignity of the tragic Species "" : But this 
, hath been more in the Way of Affirmation 
than Proof. Their Opinion feems to have 

"Thus the excellent Mr. /Iddtfon: " A perfeflTra- 
" gedy is the nobleft Produdion of humane Nature." 
&peeiator, N^ 39. 

C 2 been 
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Sect, been founded on a miftaken Interpretatioft 
of Aristotle, whofe fuppofed Authority 
on this Subjeftv hath generally paffed un- 
queftioned. But whoever {hall thoroughly 
examine the Sentiments of the grand Mafter^ 
will find he only meant to aflert, that the 
Mode of Imitation in T'ragedy is more forci- 
ble, and therefore fuperior to that of the 
epic Kind ; becaule in the Iq/i, the Adlion is 
only toldy in the former, it is vijibly repre-- 
fented. This is the Truth. But if we con- 
iider, not the Mode of Imitation, but the 
SubjeSis imitated; if we confider the com- 
parative Greatnefs of the Adtion which 
thefe two Kinds of Poetry can comprehend ; 
and the moral Ends of InJiruBion^ no lefs 
than the Variety and Beauty of Defcription, 
which conftitutes the very Eflence of Poe- 
try ; we (hall find the Epic greatly fuperior, 
on account of the Extent and Importance 
of thofe A6tionSy and the Variety of Cba-- 
rasters which it is capable of involving. 
Thus for Inftance, fuch an Adion as the 
Death of Oedipus or Cato may be more 
perfeftly imitated (becaufe niifibly repre- 
fented) in Tragedy, than in the Epos : But 
a much greater and more cxtenfive Adtion, 
fuch as the EJlabliJhment of an Empire^ with 

all 
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ill its fubordinate Epifodes, reUgious, poll- Sect. 

tical, and moral, cannot be comprehended. 1_ 

or exhibited in tragedy ^ while yet they may 
be perfe<51y4efcribed in the Epopee. 

So much concerning P^^/ry will be found 
to have Relation to our Subjed. But as the 
Queilion concerning Ridicule will turn 
chiefly on the proper Subordination of Elo^ 
fuence^ it will be necel&ry to confider this 
Kind of Compofition in a more particular 
Manner. 

Eloquence then is no other than a 
Species of Poetry applied to the particular 
End of Perfuafion. For Perfuafion can only 
be effe&ed by rowzing the Paffions of the 
' Soul ; and thefe, we have feen, are only to 
be moved by a Force imprefled on the Ima- 
gioatioQ^ aiTuming the Appearance of Truth ; 
which is the effential Nature of poetical 
Compc^tion. Thus the Lord Verulam : 
•* lo all Perfuafions that are wrought by 
** Eloque;nce, and other Impreflion of like 
^ Nature, which paint and difguife the true 
** App^rance of Things^ the chief Recom- 
^^ mendation unto Reafojiy is from the Ima-- 
^^pnaticm''.'' And the judicious Strabo^ 
(xmfiilently widi this Theory, tells us, that 

^ l>e Aug. Scient. I. ii, 

C3 in , 
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S K c T. jn Faft " the oratorial Elocution was but 

TIT . . ' . 

^^ an Imitation of the poetical: This ap- 
** peared firft, and was approved: They 
^' who imitated it, took off the Meafures, 
*' but ftill preferved all the other Parts of 
** Poetry in their Writings : Such were 
*' Cadmus theMilefian, Pherecydes, and 
** Hecatjeus. Their Followers then took 
*^ fomething more from what was left, and 
" at length Elocution defcended into the 
" Profe which is now among us"*. 

Thus as the Paflions muft have an ap-- 
parent Obje£l of Good or Evil offered by the 
Imagination in order to excite them ; fo 
Eloquence muft offer apparent Evidence 
ere it can be received and acquiefced in : 
For the Mind cajnnot embrace known Falfe- 
bood. So that every Opinion which Elo- 
quence inftills, though it be the pure Refult 
of certain fiditious Images impreffed on the 
Fancy, is always regarded as the Refult of 
rational Convidion, and received by the 
Mind as Truth, 

01 vVf(oy> a^at^^ilic ctet ri rm ronHuvy etc to vtw etiof 
HofiiyAyov^ mV «r aro v^ns rirof . Strabo, lib. i. 

Hence 
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Hence we may perceive the juft Foun- Sect. 

dadon of the wcU-knpwn Maxim in rheto-.^ 1^ 

rical Compofition, jirtU ejl celare art em. 
In every other Art, where the End is Plea- 
fure, Inftrudlion, or Admiration, the greater 
Art the Mafter difplays, the more efFeiSu- 
ally he gains his Purpofe. But where the 
End is Perfuafion, the Diicovery of his Art 
muft defeat its Force and Defign. For 
ere he can perfuade, he muft feem to apply 
to his Hearer's Reafon^ while, in Fadl, he is 
working on his Imagination and AfFedlions : 
Now this, once known, muft defeat his 
Purpofe ; becaufe nothing can perfuade but 
wliat has the Appearance of Truth. 

Hence too we may fee where the true 
Medium lies between the too frequent Ufe^ 
and delicate Avoidance of poetical Images^ 
in Eloquence. Metaphors, Similies, bold 
Figures, and glowing Expreflions are pro- 
per, fo far as they point the Imagination to 
the main Subject on which the Paftion is to 
be excited : When they begin loamufey they 
grow abfurd. And here, by the way, lies 
the eflential Difference between the Epic 
and Tragic Compofition. For the £/>/V^ 
tending chiefly to Admiration and In- 
ftradtion, allows a full Difplay of Art ; But 

C 4 the 
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Sect, the 'tregicy being of the perfuafive Kind, 



_inuft only regard and touch upon poetical 
Images in this fingic View, as they teitd to 
rowze tbe PaJjiGm of the Soul, Macro 
Bius^hath colleaed many elegant Exam- 
ples of this poetic Elocution from the Eneid: 
He bath ranged them in ClafTes, and pointed 
out the Fountains whence the great Poet 
drew his Pathos : And fare, it may with 
Truth be affirmed, that " the Mafter- 
" llrokes of that divine Work are rather of 
** the 7'ragicy than the Epic Species." 

These Remarks will enable us to difco- 
▼er the Impropriety of an Opinion com- 
monly held*" i " that the Reafon why Elo» 
" qucnce had fuch Power, and wrought 
" fuch Wonders in Atbem and Rome, was, 
" becaufe it had become the general Taftc 
" and Study of the Times : That confc- 
" quently thefc Cities were more fenfiblc 
*' to its Charms, and therefore more warmly 
" affeded by it." Now, though with re- 
gard to pure Poetry or ftrid ^gument, 
where either Pleafure or Truth are the pur- 
pofed Ends, this Reafoning might hold ; 
yet, when applied to Eloquence^ it feems to 

> Saturnd. 1. iv. pai^, ■ See Mr. HiUDc'l 

EiFsiy on Eloquence. 
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be vnthout Foundation. For where Ignth^ S i c t* 
rMct 18 predonmiant, there any Application 
to the Fancy or the Paflions is moft likely 
to wear the Appearance of Reafon, and 
therefore the moft likely to perfuade. As 
IVfen improve in Knowledge, fuch Appli- 
cation mnft proportionably lofe its Force, 
and true Reafoning prevail. Hence it {hould 
feem, that they who make the conftitxient 
Principles of Eloquence familiar to thek 
Imagination, muft of all others be heft ena*- 
bled to feparate l!ruth from its Appearances^ 
and diftingui(h between Argument and Ca^ 
louring. An artful Oration will indeed af- 
ford great Pleafore to one who hath applied 
himfelf to the Study of Rhetoric : Yet, not 
fo as that he Ihall be perfuaded by it : Oq 
the contrary, his Pleafure confifts in a reflex 
A6t of the Underftanding ; and arifes from 
die very Circumfbnce which prevents Per-* 
AafioQ, a Difcwery of the Miner's Art. 

Tire true Keaiba therefore, why Ek>* 
^foexvce gained fu<^ m^bty Power in thefe 
&med Repubtiea was, ^^ becaufe the Ora^ 
tors addrdTed tfaemielves to the Pet^e as 
their Judges.** Here the Art triumphed: 
for it had not Reafin to inftrudt, but Lnagi^ 
nation apd Pajfion to controul. According- 



cc 
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Sect, ly wc find, that no fooncr was the popular 
Government deftroy'd, and the fupreme 
Power lodged in a fingle Hand, than Elo- 
quence began fenfibly to languifh and de- 
cay : The mighty Orators, who could fway 
the Paffions of a mixed Multitude, found 
their Art baffled and overthrown when op- 
pofed to the cool Determinations of cunning 
Minifters, or the determined Will of arbi- 
trary Mafters. Thus with great Judgment, 
though not much Honefly, the Roman Poet 
exhorts his Countrymen to difdain the low 
Accomplifliments of Eloquence : He knew 
they belonged to a Republic : 

Excudent alii fpirantia mollius sera •— 
Orabunt caufas melius — — . 
Tu regere impcrio populos, Romane, me- 
mento ; 
Hae tibi crunt artcs '.--?— 

With the fame Penetration he lays the 
Scene in a popular Ajfembly^ when he gives 
us a Pidhire of Eloquence triumphant. I 
mean in that fine Paflage where he com- 
pares Neptune Jiilling the Noife of the 
Wavesy to an Orator appeqfing the Madnefs 
of the People: 

' Eneid. 1. vi. 

Ac 
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Ac vehai magno in populo cum faepc coorta eft £ e c t. 
Seditio, fevitque animis ignobile vulgus j ^* 

Jamque faces et faxa volant *, furor arma mi- 

niftrat \ • 

Turn pictate gravem ac meritis fi forte virum 

quexn 
Conipexerp, filent, arreSfifque auribus ajlant : 
IJle regif di£fis anirnos^ et peftora mijicet ; 
Sic cundhis pclagi cecidit fragor '. ■ ■» 

Tis true, we have a fuppofed Inftancc on 
Record, of the Power of Tully's Elo- 
quence, after Liberty was deflroy'd, even on 
Uie great Deftroyer himfelf. When we 
read the Oration ^ we fland amazed at its 
EfFeds: For fure there is nothing ^y^^/ to 
them in the Compofition itfelf : And it ap- 
pears an Event almoft unaccountable, that 
'Cesar, who was himfelf an accompliflied 
Orator, who knew all the Windings of the 
Art, and was at the fame Time of the moft 
determined Spirit, fhould be fo fliaken on 
this Occafion as to tremble, drop his Papers, 
and acquit the Prilbner. Though many 
have attributed this to the Force of Tul- 
ly's Elocution"', it feems rather to have 
been the EfFed of Cesar's jirt. Wp 

• En. 1. i. * Pro Ligario. " Cafaubon, Sir 

W. Temple, Mr. Hume, ice.-' 

know 
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Sect, know with what unwearied Application he 
courted Cicero's Friendfhip ; he faw where 
his Vanity and his Weaknefs lay: With 
perfe6t*Addrefs therefore he play'd back the 
Orator's Art upon himfelf : His concern 
vfzs> f eigne dy and his Mercy artificial ; as he 
knew that nothing could fo effeftually win 
TuLLY to his Party, as giving him th^ Pride 
of having conquered C^sa,^. 

But whatever of Truth there may be 
m this Conjecture ; fo much is evident, that 
the Scene where alone Eloquence can work 
its mighty £ffe<3^, is that of a popular Af- 
femUy. An abfolute Monarchy quencheth 
k at once. Nor can puUic Freedom itfelf 
give it any confiderable Play, where the 
public Freedom hath any firmer Bafis, than 
that of a mere Democracy, For where the 
Councils of a Nation depend on the united 
Reafon of eledled Reprefentatives, or wife 
and cunning Statefmen, though the laboured 
Eflays of Eloquence may often amufey they 
will feldom determine. This feems to be 
the Cafe of our own Age and Country : 
And were it necefTary to enlarge on this 
Subjea, it might be made appear, that they 
who complain of the Decay of public Elo- 
quence among us, ai^gn a Caufe which hath 

no 
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no real Exiftence, when they attribute that S e c t. 
Decay to a NegleA of the Art "^^ while, in __1.^ 
Fa£l, it neceflarily arifes from the ruling 
Principles of the Times, and the Nature of 
our Conftitution. 

Thus Eloquence gains its End of Per- 
fuafion by offering apparent Truth to the 
Imagination ; as Argument gains its proper 
End of Convidlion by offering real Truth 
to the Undcrftanding. Mr. Hobbes feems 
to have been well aware of this Diftinftion. 
" This, fays he, viz. laying Evidence be- 
^* fore the Mind, is called teaching ^ the 
" Hearer is therefore faid to learn : But if 
*' there be not fuch Evidence, then fuch 
** teaching is called Perfuafion^ and beget- 
** teth no more in the Hearer, than what is 
" in the Speaker's bare Opinion"^.'* 

Here then we perceive, that the Confe- 
quences of Eloquence, with regard to fpe- 
culative InJlruSiion and Inquiry, are of a very 
different Nature from thofe which relate to 
Morals and ASlion. To Inftruftion or In- 
quiry, every Species of Eloquence muft for 
ever be an Enemy : For though it may lead 
the Mind to acquiefcc in a juft Opinion, yet 

• See Mr. Hume's Eflay on Eloquence. * Hobbei 
on Hum. Nature. 

it 
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S B c T. it leads it to acquiefce upon a falfe FoUn* 
^ dation : It puts the Hearer or Reader in the 

Speaker's or Writer's Power : And though 
he be fo honcft as to lead him in the Path 
of- Truth, yet ftill he leads him blind-fold. 
In this Senfe, and under this Limitation, 
Mr, Locke's Remark is true: *^ We muft 
" allow that all the Art of Rhetoric, bcfides 
" Order and Clearnefs, all the artificial and 
figurative Application of Words Elo- 
quence hath invented, are for nothing elfe 
** but to injinuate wrong Ideas, move the 
" Pajfions^ and thereby mijkad i\ic Judgment, 
" and fo indeed are perfect Cheats ^Z' 

But if we regard what is of more Im- 
portance to Man, than mere fpeculative 
Truth, I mean the praStical Ends of hu- 
man Life and moral Aftion; then Elo- 
quence aflumcs a higher Nature: Nor 
is there, in this practical Senfe, any ne- 
ceflary Connexion between moving the 
Paffions, and mijleading the Judgment. For 
though the Ends of Truth and Perfuafion 
are then effentially diflferent when the Ora- 
tor ftrikes the Imagination with fictitious 
Images, in which cafe Falfehood becomes 
apparent Truth, and Eloquence the Inftru- 

^ Locke on Hum. Und. 

ment 
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ment oi Deceit ; yet the Ends of Perfuafion S h c t, 
and Convidlion, Opinion and Knowledge ._^ 
concur J when fuch Impreffions are made on 
the Imagination and Paflions, as confifl with 
the Dictates of right Reafon. In this cafe. 
Eloquence comes in to the Aid of Argu- 
ment, and imprejfes the Truths which Lo-- 
gic teaches, in a warmer and more efFe£tual 
Manner. It paints real Good and Evil in 
all the glowing Colours of Imagination, 
and thus inflames the Heart with double 
Ardor to embrace the one, and rejedt the 
other. 

Nay, fo far is Eloquence from being the 
univerfal Inftrument of pradlical Deceit; 
that on the contrary, it fhould feem, the 
moral is more natural than the immoral Ap- 
plication of it. Becaufe, ere the difhoncft 
Application can take place, Circumflances 
muft be wrefted, and Mifreprefentations 
impofed on the Fancy, in Oppoiition to 
Truth and Rcafon : Whereas in the proper 
Application, nothing further is neceflary, 
than to draw out and imprefs thofe Images 
and Analogies of Things, which really exift 
in Nature. 

It may be further obferved, that as Elo- 
quence is of a vague, unfteady Nature, 

merely 
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Sect, merely relative to the Imaginations and PaA 
* fions of Mankind ; fo there muft be feveral 
Orders or Degrees of it, fubordinate to each 
other in Dignity, yet each perfedt in theit 
Kind. The conounon End of each is Per-^ 
fuafion: The Means are different according 
to the various Capacities, Fancies, and Af*^ 
fedions of thofe whom the Artift attempts 
to perfuade. The pathetic Orator, who 
throws a Congregation of Entbufiq/is into 
^ Tears and Groanings, would raife Affedions 
of a very different Nature, * fhould he at- 
tempt to profelyte an Englijh Parliament : 
As on the other hand, the finefl Speaker 
that ever commanded the Houfe^ would in 
vain point the Thunder of his Eloquence 
on a ^aker-meeting. So again, with re-* 
gard to the Oratory (if it may be called fo) 
of the Bar^ at a Country AJJize (for the 
higher Courts of Juflice admit not Elo- 
quence) it is eafy to obferve, what a different 
Tour the learned Council takes, in ad« 
dreffing himfelf to the ^udge or "Jury : He 
Is well aware, that what pafles with the one 
for Argument of Proof, would be derided 
by the other as ^{iho2sdi Declamation. This 
DifFerencef in the Kind, with refpedt to the 
Eloquence of the Pulpit ^ is no lefs remark- 
able 
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able in different Countries. Thus the very Sect. 

agreeable and fenfible Voltaire obferves> ' , 

that " in France (where Reafoning bath lit^ 

*^ tie Connexim with Religion J a Sermon is a 

*^ long Declamation, fpoken with Rapture 

" and Enthuiiafm : That in Itafy (where 

*' 7*ajle and Vertu give a ^inSlure to Super ^ 

^^Jiition itfelf) a Sermon is a Kind of de- 

" votional Comedy : That in England (where 

'* Religion fubmits to Rcafon) it is a folid 

" Difiertation, fometimes ^ dry one^ which 

** is read to the Congregation without 

** Adion or Elocution \" And he juftly 

concludes, that the Difcourfe which raifeth 

a French Audience to the higheft Pitch of 

Devotion, would throw an Englijb one into 

a Fit of Laughter. 

Hence too, and hence alone, we may 
account for a Faft, which, however, feem- 
ingly improbable, is too well-known to be 
doubted of: " That although in France^ 
** the applauded Pulpit Eloquence is of the 

* The Paflage in the Original is thus : ** Un fermon 
•• en France eft une longue declamation fcrupuleufe- 
•• ment divifee en trois points, et recitee avec enthou- 
** fiafme. En Angletcrre un fermon eft une diflertation 
** folide, et qu^Ique/ois fiche^ qu*un honnne lit au pcu- 
*^ pie (ans gefte, et fans aucune eclat de voix. £n lu- 
/' lie c*eft une comcdie rpiritucUe. 

D '*' Entbu- 
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Sect. «« EntbuJiafiiCy in England of the fcverc and 
"^' ^^ rational Species; yet the Tafte of thefc 



'^ two Nations in Tragedy or Theatrical 
" Eloquence^ is mutually reverfed: The 
" Englijh arc Enthufiaftic ; the French fe- 
*' vere and rational/* Now, though this 
Fadt nij^y carry the Appearance of Self- 
contradiftion, yet on the Principle here laid 
down, the known Circumftances of the two 
Kingdoms will explain it fufficiently. In 
Englandy a general Spirit of Reafoning and 
Enquiry hath cxtinguiflied the natural En- 
thuiiaims of the human Mind in religious 
SubjeBs ; while our unreftrained Warmth 
of Imagination, and habitual Reverence for 
the noble Irregularities of Shakespear, 
concur to make us defpife the rigid Laws 
of the Stage: On the contrary, in France^ 
the Severities of the Academy have utterly 
quenched the high Tragic Spirit ; while, as 
yet, religious Criticifm hath made but little • 
Progrefs among the Subjedls of the tno^ 
Chrijiian King. 

In further Proof of this Principle, we 
may appeal to ancient Fadl : To the Pro- 
grefs of Eloquence in Greece. There we 
find, it iirft appeared, decked in all the glow- 
ing Colours of Poetry : afterwards, in an 

A^f^ /> if^ TxiAj h #/> ^ c(aS fAtr/trr'j fii^>iu/ti/^ /r^ct^ 
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Age of mcMTd poliihcd Manners and cxten- S b c t. 

five Knowlec^ when the Rhetors at-. L, 

tbmpted to carry this Kind of Eloquence to 
a ftill higher Degree, they found the Times 
Would not bear it : They were baffled in 
their Attempt. As fucceeding Ages grew 
tnore knowing, they grew more fafUdious 
sind refined x The Orators were obliged 
gradually to lower and bring down Elo*^ 
quence from its high Standard: Till at 
length it gained a Form and Chara(^er en-^ 
tirely new, as we find it in Xenophon's 
chaflifed Manner of jc^//V Elegance ^ 

To conclude with one Proof more in Fa- 
irour of this Principle. It appears that thefe 
difierent Kinds were acknowledged fuffici- 
eody in ancient Romey though the true 
Diftin^on between them feems not to 
have been thoroughly perceived, unlels by 
TuLLV himfelf The corted: and Attic 
Species having gained a Number of Ad- 
mirers under the Patronage of Sallust, 
who firft encouraged it in Rome^^ many 

* See the Paflage quoted above from Strabo, p. 22. 

'^Sic&i//i|^f0 vigente^ amputatat fententiae, et verba 
ante expe^btum cadentia, et obfcura brevitas^ fuere pro 
cuftu. SenecEpift. 

D 2 were 
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S E c t. were the Debates concerning the fuperior 

TTT ^ T 

' Force and Propriety of this or the more 
elevated Manner. The Patrons of the Attic 
Style derided Cicero, as being looje^ tumidy 
and exuberant "": On the contrary, he too 
had his Partizans, who defpifed the calm 
and corredt Species, as void of Energy and 
Power "*. Thus by overlooking the relative 
.Nature of Eloquence, they mutually fell 
into an Extreme; both forgetting, that ei- 
ther of thefe Kinds might be of fuperior 
Propriety and Force, according to the Ima- 
ginations, Paflions, and Capacities of thofe 
to whom they fhould be applied. But 
TuLLY, with a fuperior Sagacity, faw clear- 
ly where the true Diftindtion lay: For, 
Ipeaking of Calvus, a Patronizer of the 
jittic Manner, he fays, " Hence his Elo- 
" quence gained a high Reputation among 
^^ the Learned and Attentive ', but among 

^ G>nibt, nee Cicer6ni quidem obtre£laCores defulilc, 
quibus inflatus et tumens, nee fatis prefllis, fupra mo- 
dum exultans, et fuperfluens, et parum Atticurvideretur. 
Dialog, apud Tacit. 

d Mihi falii midtum videntur, qui folos efle Atticos ere- 
dunt, tenues et lucidos et fignificantes, fed quadam elo- 
quentiae frugalicate eontentos, ac manum femper intra 
pallium continentes. Quintil. 

''the 
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" the Vulgar y for whom Eloquence was S b e t. 
** chiefly formed, it was of no Efteem ^'' ^ 

Now. among thefe feveral Kinds of Elo^ 
quence, Juilnefs of Thought and Exprcflion, 
itriking Figures, Argument adorned with 
every pathetic Grace, are the Charafters of 
the bigbeft : Sophiftry and BuflPoonry, am- 
biguous and difhonefl Hints, coarfe Lan- 
guage, falfe and indecent Images, are the 
Charafters of the lowefl. Between thefe 
two Extremes, there lies a Variety of inter- 
mediate Kinds, each afcending towards the 
higheft, in IJroportion as they abound with 
its proper Charafters. For as the Imagi- 
nation and Paflions are then mod refined 
and juft, when they bear to the fame Point 
with Reafon ; fo, that Species of Eloquence 
is the nobleft which tends to condudt them 
: thither ^ On this Principle, and on this 

• 

^ Sed ad Cahmm revertamur-^ejus oratio, nimia re- 
ligione attenuata, doQx& et attentc audientibus erat 11- 
luftris; a multitudine autcm et a foro, cui nata eloquen- 
tia eft«devorabatur. In Brut. 

^Lea Egyptiens comparoient ceux quiprefcrent le co* 
loris au deflein dans la peinture, i ceux qui en matiere 
d'eloqucnce et de poefie preferent les penfces briliantes 
aux penfees juftes. Ciceron, le maitre et ie modelc de 
i'eloqueoce Ltinej a dit en appHquant fa reflexion a 
I'orateur, que nous laiilbns bientot des Tableaux qui 
pous attirent d'ahord par la force du coloris \ au lieu que 

D 3 alone. 
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Sect, alone, wc may with Propriety and Pfecifion 
detern^ne the comparative Excellence and 



Dignity of thofe who afpire to the Palm of 
Eloquence. On this Principle it fecms to 
be, that a fevere, but able. Judge prefers 
Demosthenes to Tully^: and on this 
Principle he dcferves the Preference. 

Thus we are at length arrived at the 
Point where Eloquence and Argument, 
Perfuafion and Conviftion unite ; where the 
Orator's Art becomes fubfervient to the ln-» 
. terefts of T^rutb^ and only labours to adorn 
and recommend Her, 

We come now to the third Species of 
A Compofition, that oi Argument: Which 
applying folely to the Reafoii of Man, and 
to the Proof or Jnveftigation of Truth, ia 
of a more fimple and uncompoundcd Na- 
ture in its Principles, and therefore needs 
not to be fo particularly explained. For 
Pleafure being the primary End of Poetry, 
and Perfuafion that of Eloquence, the real 
Nature of Things is often in Part difguifed, 
and compelled to bend to the Imagination 

nous revenons toujours a ceux qui excellent par la beaute 
du deflein, qui eft le vrai carac^ere de rantique^ 
Sethos, ]. ii. p. 80. 
9 Sec Dr. Swift'9 Letter to a Young QergTinai), 

and 
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,an4 the Paffions : But "Truth being the End Sect. 

pf Argument, the varying Colours of Ima- L. 

gination and PafHon mufl be drawn off; 
and human Reafon itfelf bend to the real^ 
uniform Nature of Things. 
. Yet on this Occafion it may be proper 
to remark, that the rational Faculty in Man 
cannot be compreheniive or perfed: in its 
Operjitions, without a Union • with ^jlrcng 
Imagination. And this, not only in the Arts 
of Poetry or Eloqu6nce, but in the fevertji 
Invejiigations of Truth. For Reafon alone 
cannot fearch out new Ideas, but only com- 
pare and diilkiguifh thofe which Senfe and 
Imagination prefent to her , and the Senfes 
being of fmall Extent, Imagination is there-- 
fore the great univerfal Inftrument of hu- 
man Knowledge and human Adion. With- 
0\xl the Aids of Imagination therefore, Rea- 
fon wprks in a cpntraded Sphere j being 
de(li(4te of Materials i unable to make the 
neceiSary Excurfions into the Immcnnty of 
Nat|ir)?; and wanting that Power which 
alone can range through the whole Extent 
of created Being, and bring Home all the 
poflible and apparent Analogies of Things, 
letting them before her difcernlng Eye, and 
fuhmitting them to her fovereign Appro^ 

D 4 " bation 
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Sect, bation or Diflike. From this noble Union 
arifes that boundlefs Penetration^ which fo 
far furpalTeth mere Judgment : and which, ac- 
cording as it is exerted in Poetry, Eloquence, 
Philofophy, Morals, or Religion, ftrikes into 
the various and untroden Paths of Nature 
and Truth ; forms the diftinguifheci Names 
of HoM^R, Shakespear, Milton, De- 
mosthenes, TuLLY, Aristotle, Bacon, 
Locke, Bayle, Pascal, Newton, 
Hooker, Berkley, Warburton, giving 
that effential Superiority and Preheminence, 
which hath ever been, fir ft the Envy^ and 
then the Admiration of Mankind. 

Thus as it appeared above, how neceflary 
the Reftraints of Reafon are, to the Per- 
fedtion of Works of Imagination ; fo here 
it is evident, that a full Union of Imagir 
nation is neceflary to the perfeft Operations 
of Reafon. Taken fingly, they are each 
dcfeSiive : When their Powers are joined, 
they conftitute True Genius. 

But, however requifite the Force of Ima- 
gination may be, to the Perfedtion of Rea- 
fon, and the Production of true Genius ^ yet 
flill Reafon remains the fuperior and cor- 
reftive Power: Therefore every Repre- 
fentation of Poetry or Eloquence, which 

I only 
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only iipl>ly to the Fancy and AffeSirons, rmill: Sect, 
finally be examined and decided upon, mnft 



be tried^ reje£ted^ or received^ as the rea-- 
foning Faculty ihall determine. 

And thus Reason alone is the Detedier 
of Falfeboodj and the Test of Truth, 

SECTION IV. 

H E who would judge aright of the Sect, 
Proportions of a fpacious Dome, muft not 
* creep from one Corner to another by the 
Help of a glimmering Taper, but rather 
light up a central Branch, which may illu- 
minate the whole at once. By doing fome- 
thing like this in our Remarks on the 
three different Kinds of Compofition, we 
have enabled the intelligent Reader to fee 
with cafe ; *^ That Wit, Raillery, and Ri- . 
^* dicole, in every Shape they can poflibly 
** aflame, are no other than fo many Species 
^* of Poetry or Eloquence'* 

Puke JVit^ wheri not applied to the Cha- 
racters of Men, is properly a Species of Poe- 
try, It amufes and delights the Imagi- 
nation by thofe fudden Aflemblages and 
pleafing; Piftures of Things which it creates: 
and' from every cpmmon Occafion can raifc 

fuch 
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Sect, fuch flxiking Appearances, a% throw thft 
' moft phlegmatic Tempers into i Convullion 
X of good-humoured Mirth, and undefigning 
Laughter. 

But Ridicule or Raillery, which is the 
Subje(3r of our Inquiry, hath a further Scope 
and Intention. It folely regards the Opi<- 
nions, Paifions, AiStions, and Charafters of 
Men : and may properly be denominated 
" that Species of Writing which excites 
** Contempt with Laughter." 

Still more particularly we may ob- 
ferve, that as Eloquence ki general is but 
the Application of Poetry to the End of 
Perfuafion, fo Ridicule in particular is no 
more than the Application of that particu* 
lar Species of Poetry called Wit, to the fame 
End of Perfuafion. It tends to excite Coth- 
tempt y in the fame Manner as the other 
Modes of Eloquence raife Love, Pity, Ter* 
ror, Rage, or Hatred, in th^ Heart of Man. 

Now, that Contempt which certain Olv 
jefts raife in the Mind, is a particular MfJe 
of Tajjion. The Objedis of this Paflion are 
apparent Falfeboody Incongruity , Impropriety^ 
or turpitude of certain Kinds. But as the 
Objeft of every excited Paflion muft be 
examined by Reafon ere we can determine 

whether 
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Whether it be proper or improper, real pr S b c t. 
fiditious ; ib, every Objedl that excites ' ^ 
Contempt muft fall under this general Rule, 
Thus, before it can be determined whether 
our Contempt be juft^ Reafon alone muft 
fx^WfTf Circumftances, feparate Ideas, diftin-^* 
giiifh Troth from its Appearances, decide 
upon, reftrain, and correff the TaJJion. 

Thus 'Ridicule is no other than a Species 
of Ehqtience: and accordingly we find it 
mentioned and exprefly treated as fuch, by 
the beft Writers of Antiquity. Aristo-t 
TLB, as in every Subject, leads the Way, 
•* As Ridicule feems to be of fome Ufe iq 
•* pleadings it was the Opinion of Gorgias, 
" that you oiight to confound your Adver- 
** fary's ferims Argument by Raillery ^ and 
*«^his Raillery hy ferious Argument. And 
«* he judged well \'' Here he firft gives 
the Sentiments of a Sage-, and then coi>- 
firms dhem by his own Authority. 

To offer all that Tui,iy hath faid upon 
die Subject of Ridicule, would be to tranf^ 
cribe a confiderable Part of his fecond Book 

If mf aymciy xai ietv ($if To^yiot^ ti/v fAtf ^irovint 
9{9«iff Af}w. Arift.lUiet. liii. c. 18. 

De 
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Sect, d^ Oratore. After having gone through fe- 
verA Topics of Rhetoric, he comes at 
length to this oi Ridicule: and affigns to the 
elder Cesar the Tafk of explaining the 
Force and Application of this Art. In the 
Courfe of his Reafonings on this Subjeft, 
he affirms Firft, That Ridicule is a Branch 
of Eloquence'. 2^/j^, That certain Kinds 
of Turpitude or Incongruity are its proper 
Objea''. ^dly. That the Orator mud be 
temperate in the Application of it '. ^thfyy 
That its Force may confift either in Thought 
or Expreffion, but that its Perfe<5lion lies in 
a Union of both". And laftly. That af- 

* Eftautem plane oratoris movere rirum. — Res fsepe, 
quas argumentb dilui non facile eft, joqo, rifuque diiToU 

vit. 

^ Locus autem et regio quafi ridiculi, turpitudine qua« 
dam et deformitate continetur. — Nee infignb improbi- 
tas et fcelere junfby nee rurfus miferia infignis agitata 
ridetur. — Quamobrem materies omnis ridiculorum eft in 
iftis vitiis, — quae neque odio magno, nee miferioordia 
maxima digna funt. 

' In quo, non modo illud praecipitur, ne quid infulie | 
fedetiam, fi quid perridicule po/Bs: vitandumM oratori 
utrumque, ne aut fcurrilis jocus fit, aut mimicus. 

"^.Duo funt genera facetiarum, quorum alterum re 
tradatur, alterum di<£lo. — Nam quod quibufcunque ver- 
bis dixcris, facetum tamen eft, re continetur : quod^ 
mutatis verbis, falem amittit, in verbis habet Ieporeq;i 
omnem. — maxime autem homines deledtari, fi quando 
rifus conjunde^ re^ verboqui moveatur. 

ter 
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ter all, it is. but the lowcft Kind of Elo- S e c t. 

IV 

quence'". . * 

. QuiNT]LiAN builds chiefly on Tully, 
when he treats of Ridicule in the fixth 
Book of his Inititutions. . He too confiders 
it AS a Branch of Eloquence, and gives 
Rules for its Efficacy and Reflraint''. 

Now, in Confequence of thefe Proofs, a 
few Obiervations will naturally arife with 
regard to Ridicuk in particular^ fimilar to 
thofe which were made in the lail Sedlon. 
upon Eloquence in generaL 

As firft : Ridicule mufl render every Pro- 
portion it fupports apparently true^ ere it 
can be received and acquiefced it. Thus 
every Opinion which Ridicule inftills, tho! 
it be the pure Refult of certain Images im- 
preiied on the Imagination, by which the 
Paflion of Contempt is excited, is always 

* Eft, met fententia, vel tenuiffimus ingenil fru£lui« 
Di Oretmriy 1. ii. faffim, 

'^Rifum judicismovendo, et illostriftcs folvit aiFedus^ 
et anifmim ab intentione renim . frequenter avcrtit : et 
iliqiiando etiam reficit, et a fatietatc vel a fatigatione re- 
novat. — Habet enim, ut Cicero dicit, fedem in deformi- 
tate aliqua et turpitudine. — Return autem faspe, ut dixi, 
Riaximamm momenta vertit, cum odium iramque fra- 
quentiffime frangat. — £a quae dicit vir bonus, omnia 
filva dignitate ac verecundia dicet : nimium enim rifus 
preeiiffli eft) fi probitatis unpendio conftat. ^int. Injl* 
l.vi. 

^ regarded 
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S 1 c T. regarded ^ the Convidion of Reafon, and 
1_ received by the Mind as Truth. And thua 
by ofTering apparent Truths Ridicule gains 
its End of Perfuafion^ 

Again, it may be obfcrved, that the 
Confequences of Ridicule with regard to 
fpeculatvoe Inftrudion or Inquiry, arc of a 
very different Nature from thofe which re- 
late to Morals and A6Uon. To the firft it 
muft ever be an 'Enemy : But to the latter it 
may be an Enemy or Friend according as it 
Is fairly or di(honeftly applied. It comes iff 
to the Aid of Argument, when its Im- 
preiCons on the Imagination and Paffiona 
arc confiftent with the real Nature of 
Things : When it ftrikcs the Fancy and Af- 
feftions with fi<ftitious Images, it becomes 
the Inftrument of Deceit. 

Thus Ridicule may befriend either Truth 
or Falfehood: and as it is morally or im- 
fiiwally applied, may illufrrate the one, or 
difguife the other. Yet it ihould feem^ that 
the moral is more natural, than the immoral 
Application of Ridicule ; inafmuch as Truth 
is more congenial to the Mind than FaKe-* 
hood, and fo, the real more eafilymadc 
apparenty than the JtSHtitms Images- of 
Things. 

RiDJCULt 
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, Ridicule, ^therefore, being of a vague, Sect.' 
unfteady Nature, merely relative to the 
Imag^tions and Paflions of Mankind, 
there muft be feverai Orders or Degrees of 
it^ fuited to the Fancies and Capacities of 
fhofb whom the Artift attempts to influence. 
Among thefe feverai Kinds of Ridicule^ 
Juftnefi of Thought and Exprefiion> adorn« 
ed with ftriking Figures, is the bigbeft : 
Coarfe Language, Buffbonry, falie and inde^ 
cent Images, are the Characters of the Icw^ 
e^M For ts the Imagination and PaHions 
are then nioft refined and juft, when they 
bear to the fame Point with Reafon j fo, 
that Species of Ridicule is mofl genuine 
which tends to condudt them thither, 

. But, ' however Ridicule may imprefs 
the Idea of apparent Turpitude or Falfc- 
hood on the Imagination; yet flill Reafon 
remains the fuperior and corrcftive Power. 
Therefore, every Reprefcntation of Ridi- 
cule, which only applies to the Fancy and 
AfFediona, mxx^Jmally be examined and de-^ 
Cidedufon, mufl be tried^ rejeSted^ or r^- 
ceivedy as thtreafming Faculty fliall deter ^ 
tnine. 
' And thus Ridicule can never be a De^ 

teffor of Falfeboodj or a l^ejl of Truth. 

SECTION 
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SECTION. V. 

Sect. IN further Confirmation of thefc Truths, 
^' the diredl Proofs of which may poflibly lie 
fomewhat remote from* common Appre- 
henfion, let us appeal to Experience; to the 
general Senfe and Pradice of Mankind. 
And here we fhall find^ that Contempt and 
Ridicule are always founded on preconceived 
Opinion^ whatever be the Foundation of it, 
whether Reafon or Imagination^ T'ruth or. 
Falfebood. 

For in Fadl, do not we fee every diffe- 
rent Party and AfTociation of Men defpifing 
and deriding each other according to their 
various Manner of Thought, Speech, and 
Adlion ? Does not the Courtier deride the 
Foxhunter, and the Foxhunter the Cour- 
tier } What is more ridiculous to a Beau, 
than a Philofopher ; to a Philofopher, than . 
a Beau ? Drunkards are the Jeft of fobcr 
Men, and fbber Men of Drunkards. Phy- 
ficians. Lawyers, Soldiers, Priefts, and Free- 
thinkers, are the (landing Subjects of Ridi- 
cule to one another. Wifdom and Folly, 
the Virtuous and the Vile, the Learned and 
Ignorant, the Temperate and Debauched, 

aU 
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all give and return the Jeft. According to S e c t. 
the various Impreffions of Fancy and Af- 
feftion, the Afpcfts of Things are varied ; 
and confcquently the fame Objedl, feen un- 
der thefe different Lights and Attitudes, 
mufl: in one Mind produce Approbation^ in 
another Contempt. 

it we examine the Condiift of politicat 
Bodies or religious Sefts, we (hall find it of a 
fimilar Nature. Each of thefe railly every 
other, according to the Prejudices they have 
imbibed in Favour of their own Syftcm. 
How contemptible and ridiculous are the 
EidTopean Forms of Government, in the 
Eyes of an jffiutic^? And do not we on 
tKs Side the Hettejpont repay them in their 
Own Kind? Are we a whit more united 
among ourfelves in our Ideas of the Ridi^ 
mbmSy when applied to Modes of Empire ? 
What is more contemptible to an Englijh^ 
tnafi, than that Ilavifh Submiflion to arbi-> 
trary Will aiid lawlefs Power, which pre-* 
Vails almoft univerfally on the Continent? 
And they are little acquainted with the Statd 

'A Venttian was introduced to the King of Pegu : 
When thb Prince was infornQed by him, that the Vcne* 
tiant had m Kitig^ he laughed fo exceffiveljr, that he loft 
his Breathy and could not fpeak for a g^od while. 
J^Uiil dts V^jagts^ &^. 

E of 
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Sect, of Affairs abroad^ who know not that, 
, ' within the Prccinds of Tyranny, Eiiglijb 
Freedom is one of the commoneft Topics o£ . 
Raillery and Ridicule: Every Man's judg- 
ing for himfelf, is the Subjeft of the French- 
man's Drollery : One Man's judging/cr all^ 
is the Subjefl of ours. Tlie Cafe is parallel 
with regard to religious Tenets, where Peo- 
ple are at Liberty to fpeak their Thoughts. 
Is there any Species of Inveflivc which the 
Church of Rome hath not exercifed upon all 
who have dilTented from its Meafures ? And 
have n(A the Divines of the reformed 
Churches been as arrant Droles, in Vindi- 
cation of their refpe£tive Syftems? What 
Ribaldry and coarfe Banter hath been thrown 
(nay rather, what hath nai been thrown) by 
the Freethinkers, on Religion and Chrifii- 
anity? And how bafely have fome of our 
Divines proftituted their Pens in former 
Days, by defcending to the fame dirty Lcr 
veU Even the SourenefsofPuritanifm, nay, 
the SuUennefs oi^akerifm have fometlmes 
relaxed and yielded themfelves up to the 
Love of Joking : And fly Hints, in demure 
Phrafe and fober Countenance, have as 
plainly fpoken their Contempt of thofe they 
pitied, as the loud Laughter and Grimace 
of , 
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of worldly Men, the Difdain of thofc they Sect, 
profefs to hate. . 

••^BuT what need we wonder that a Diffe- 
rence of Opinion in fuch weighty Affairs as 
thofe of Government and Religion fhould 
infpire a mutual Contempt, when we fee 
that any confiderable Variation of Manners 
in the moft ordinary Circumftances of Life 
has the fame Effed ? The Cufloms of an- 
cient Times have been held fo ridiculous 
by many Moderns, that honeft Homer hath 
been branded as a Dunce, only becaufe he 
hath recorded them. What Raillery hath 
been thrown on the venerable Bard, as well 
as the Hero he defcribes, only becaufe he 
hath told us, that Patroclus afted in the 
Capacity of Cook for himfelf, and his Friend 
Achilles ^ ; And that the Princefs Nat/JJcaa 
followed by all her Maids, went down to 
wafh the King's and Queen's Cloaths along 
with her own''? Rebecca and her i7j/?c- 
rian^ have fallen under the fame ignorant 
Ccnfure, becaufe (he went down to draw 
Water : And fo have the Daughters of Au- 
ousTUs, for fpinning their Father's Cloatlis, 

^ //. ! Odjf • Ger-ifts. 

« 

E 2 when 
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Sect, when he was Mafter of the World. Thus 
the undcbauched Simplicity of ancient 
Times, becomes the Jcft of modern Luxul'J^ 
and Folly. From the fame Principle, any 
new Mode of Speech or Adtion, feen in our 
own Times, appears ridiculous to thofe who 
give Way to the Sallies of uninformed Con- 
tempt and Laughter. What fuperior Airs 
of Mirth and Gayety may be feen in a Club 
of Citizens, paffing Judgment on the Scotch^ 
the Wejiemy or any other remote prtyoincid 
Dialed? while at the other End of the 
ftown, the Stream of Ridicule runs as ftrong 
on the Manners and Dialedt of the Ex^ 
change. The leaft unufual Circumftancic 
of Habit, beyond what the Faftiion pre- 
fcribes, is by turns fo fenfibly ridiculous, 
that one half of the Expence of Drefs fecms 
to confift in accommodating it to the Dic- 
tates and Caprice of the current Opinion. 
And it is a juft Complaint of the greatcft 
Tragic Poet of the Age, that this indulged 
Spirit of Ridicule is a fundamental Ob- 
ftru<a:ion to the Improvement of the French 
Theatre. " We dare not, fays he, ha- 
*^ zard any thing new upon the Stage, in 
** the Prefence of a People whofe conflant 

" Prafticc 
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'* Prafticc is, to ridicule every thing that is^^^ t, 
'' not fajhionable^r ^' 

Nbitser is the Tafte of Mankind lefs 
^^^H^ricious with regard to the Methods of 
I^idicule% than the Objedis of it. How 
many Sayings and Repartees are recorded 
^om Antiquity as the Quinteilence of RaiU 
lery» which among us only raife a Laugh, 
becaufe they are jnjipid? Tuh.y himfelf 
often attempts in vain to extort a Smile 
from his modern Reader. Even the 
fales Plautini have in great Meafure loft 
their Poignancy. There is a certain Mode 
of Ridicule peculiar to every Age and 
Country. What a curious Contraft to each 
other are an Italian and a Dutch Buffoon ? 
And I itippofe the Raillery of a French and 
^ ^nSion Drole are as different as the nim- 
ble Pranks of a Monkey^ from the rude Gam- 
bols of a Bear. Even the fame Country 
hath numerous Subdivifions and under 

• Nbuscraignons dc hazarder fur la fcene de fpeda- 
det nonveaux devant une nation accoutumce a tourner 
en ridicule tout ce qui n'eft pas d' UJagc, Voltaire, 
Dlfi.fur la trag. 

* QuaKnam tandem in loquendo, aut in fcribendo, ^ 
quafi titillationc rifum laccflUnt ? dicluni unum, aut al- 
terum : brevicula narratio : nqnnihil repentinum, ct 
fbrtuittmi, et recens, et novitate fua primum. VavaiTor^ 

E 3 Species 
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Sect. Species of Ridicule. What is h\^\\ Hu- 
mour at Wapping^ is icjcckd as nauleous in 



the City: What is delicate Raillery in 
the City^ grows coarfe and intolerable as you 
approach St, James's: And many a well 
meant Joke, thatpafles unheeded in all thefe 
various Diftrids, would fet an innocent 
Country Village in an Uproar of Laugh- 
ter. 

This Subjed: might be much enlarged 
on : For the Modes and Objeds of Ridi- 
cule are as indefinite as the imagined Com- 
binations of Things. But from thefe Ex* 
amples drawn from the Conduft of parti- 
culars, it appears no lefs than from the ge- 
neral Nature and Faculties of Man, that 
Ridicule hath no other Source than" Imagi- 
nation, Paflion, Prejudice, and preconceived 
Opinion: And therefore can never be f/&(r 
DetcSier of Falfehood, or Tejl of Truth. 

SECTION VI. 

Sect.' THE Caufe might be fafely refted here. 
^I' Yet, to throw a ftill clearer Light on the 
Subje(9: of our Enquiry, let us now examine 
what his Lordfhip hath advanced in Sup- 
port of his new Method of Inveftigation. 

And 
I 
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And as the noble Writer hath not thought S fi c t. 
it expedient to defcend often to the argu- ^ 

mentative Way \ we muft make the moft 
of what we find in him that looks like a 
Reafon, 

He tells his Friend, that " nothing is ri- 
diculous except what is deformed \ nor is 
any thing Proof againft Raillery, except 
what is handfome and juft: — one may 
defy the World to turn real Bravery and 
^' Generofity into Ridicule. A Man muft 
be foundly ridiculous, who, with all tMe 
Wit imaginable, would go about to ridi- 
" cule Wifdom, or laugh at Honefty or 
*^ good Manners V ' 

Here we have a Mixture of equivocal 
Language and pompous Declamation. If 
he means to aflert, that " nothing is ridicu- 
" lous, except what is apparently deform- 
" cd,'* the Propofition is true, but foreign 
to the Purpofe : Becaufe, through the Er- 
ror of Imagination, Things apparently de- 
formed may be really beautiful. If he means 
to aflert, that *^ nothing can be made to ap- 
** pear ridiculous, but what is really de- 
** formed," I (hould be glad to know where 
the noble Author had converfed : In the 

*Vol. i. p. 128, 129. 

E 4 flatonic 
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S K c T. Piatmic Republic /it may be fo: But, In ouf 

^ '^_Gotbic Syftemsj^ Matters go quite othcrwifc: 

So far as common Obfervation reaches, it is 
cafieft of ail Tilings to make that appear ri-»- 
diculous, which is not really deformed: 
And how fliould it be otherwife, while the 
human Imagination is liable to be impofed 
on, and capable of rtctiving ^itious for 
real Reprefentations ? 

The noble Author tells us next, that 
*♦ nothing is Proof againft Raillery, except? 
<*iwhatis handfome and juft." — Perhaps, 
nor that neither. Though it be true, that 
nothing of the oppofite Ki(id is proof againi^ 
Raillery ; yet fure it is a flrange Miftake to 
imagine, that what is really handfome and 
juft is always Proof againft it. For, by 
fi&itious Images imprefTed on the Fancy, 
what is really handfome and jqft^ is often 
rendered apparently falie and deformed] 
and thus becomes aSluaUy contemptible and 
fjdiculous. 

But " one may defy the World to tura 
" real Bravery and Generofity into Ridi-r 
^* cule/' Safely, my Lord 5 while they 
retain their native Appearance^ and Beauty 
of Proportion. But alas, how eafy is it tp 
difguife then) ! It is but concealing, varjijing, 
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^r adding a Circum^imce that may ftrik« S e c t« 
the Fancy » ♦od they at once affiime new ^ 

Shapes^ new Names, and Natures. Thus 
the FkWi^^f which) &ep in a diired Light, 
attraA our Admiration by their Beauty i 
when beheld throi^h the oblique Mediums 
of Ridicule ftart up in the Fprpis of Idcots^ 
HagSj and J^dopftfrs. 

But the noble Writer enforces thefe ge^ 
neral Appeals to Fa^ by one extraordinary 
Inftance. He teUs us, ^< The divineft 
^^ Man who had ever appeared in the Hea- 
^^ then World, was in the Height of witty 

Tim^ and by the wittieft of all Poets, 






nioft aboQunably ridiculed, in a whole 
^^ Comedy writ and a^ed on Purpofe : But 
^' ib far was this from finking his Repu^ 
^* tation, gr fupprefling his Philofophy, that 
^* they each increafcd the more for it */' It 
muft be owned, this is an extraordinary A(^ 
fertion, unlefs he means to affirm, that the 
Reputation and Philpfophy of Socrates 
acoTe from his Blood, as ^^ the Chrijiidn Seds 
^* fprung from the Blood of Martyrs ^Z' For 
ft appears from all the Records of Antiquity, 
that the Wit of Aristophanes was the 
inofl formidable Enemy that ever attacked 

?VoLi. p.31. »^Vol.i. 

the 
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S E c T, the divine Philofopher : This whetted the 
^ ' R^gg of 2l mijled Multitude, and dragged to 
Death that Virtue which hath ever iince 
been the Admiration of Mankind. In this 
Opinion, we have the Concurrence of the 
firft Writer of the prefent Age*: And the 
Confeffion of another, who, although of a 
Turn conceited and fantaftical enough^ is 
yet of unqueftioned Credit for his Inge- 
nuity and Learning. This Writer, fpeak- 
ing of the wild Wit of an Aristophanes, 
tells us, that " the Comedy infcribed T^e 
** Clouds^ is an execrable Attempt to ex- 
*' pofe one of the wifeft and beft of Men 
** to the Fury and Contempt of a lewd 
" Multitude y in which it had but too much 
^' Succefs\'' 

'Tis true, Palmer lus, a learned French 
Critic of the laft Age, had, from the Num- 
ber of Years between the afling TTjc Clouds 
of Aristophanes, and the Death of So- 
crates, pretended that ^Elian was mif- 
taken in aflighing this Play as one of the 
principal Caufes of his Deftruftion. P. 
Brumoy, who has wrote fo excellently of 
- the Greek l%eatre^ after having examined 

* Ded. to the Dh. Leg. ofMofeSy p. 20. * Letters 
in Mythobgyy p, 262. 

the 
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the Affair with the utmoft Candour, con- Sect. 
eludes thus: "His Account (jElian'sI , 

•' feems only defcdlivc, in that he hath not 
*' remarked the long interval that pafled be- 
" tween the Reprefentation of The Clouds^ > 
*' and the Condemnation of Socrates. 
" But although the- Comedy did not give 
•* the finifhing Stroke to Socrates 3 yet it 
" might have indifpofed the Minds of the 
** People, fince thefe comic Accufatiom be- 
** came very ferious onesy which at length 
"deftroyed the wifeft of the Greeks^:' 
But fince the noble Author feems to have 
adopted the other Opinion, and, as I am told, 
fome fhallow Mimics of modern Platonifm 
have lately ftollen Palmerius's Criticifm, 
and revived this ftale Pretence, of the Num- 
ber of Years between the Reprefentation of 
^he Cloudsy and the Death of Socrates ; 
it may be neceflary to tranfcribe the follow- 
ing Paflage from Plato's Apology, which 
puts the Matter beyond all Doubt : ** But it 

^ Son recit nc femble defcftueuxque pour n'avoir pas 
marque le long intervalle qui fe paifa entre la reprefen- 
tation des Nuees, et la condemnation de Socrate. Cqnr 
cluons que, bicn que fa comedic n'ait pas portc le der- 
nier coup a Socrate, elle a pu indifpofer les efprits, puif- 
que les accufatlons comiques devinrent des accMfations 
trcs ferieufes, qui perdirent enfin le plus fu^e des Grccs. 
Tom. V. p. 360. 
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S b'c t. « is juft, O Athenians, that I fliould firft 
^^* *^ reply to the fklfe Charge of my first 
** Accusers. Becaufe fcveral laid their 
^^ groundlefs Accufations againfl me^ many 
^^ Years ago : whom I dread more than 
" //&^ Adherents of Any Tus ; though thefe 
" too be very powerful in Perfuafion : But 
** thofe are ftill more powerfuly who have poC- 
** ieiied andfway'd you from your veryIn^ 
** FANCY, in laying faife Accufations againfl 
** me. Many, indeed, have been thefe my 
•• Accufers, and long have they con- 
" TiNUED thus to accufe me, and perfuaded 
** and mijled yoM at that early Age, when 
" you were most easy of Belief : While 
** I, in the mean Time, was without one 
** Defender. And what is worfl of all, I 
" know not fo much as their very Names, 
«* except only that of the Comedian.— 
♦' What then do my Accufers fay ? — So- 
•' CRATES is criminal, in that he enquires 
^^ too curioufly concerning what is under 
^^ the Earth, and in the Heavens, and m 
^ that he can make the worfe appear the 
^* better Reafon ; and that he teaches thefe 
" Things to others. Such then is the Ac- 
^* cufation : For fuch Tihingi you faiw in 

•* Aris* 
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*^ AitisTOPHANps's Comedy, where a S e c t, 
*' fidtkious Socrates is carried aiout^ af- 
•* firming, that he tdccs' Journeys through 
'* the Air, aixl talking much more idle Stuff 
»^ of the fiune Nature'/' 

Herb wc fee, the Philofophcr refers their 
Accufation to it8 mginal Caufe : And this 
4ie pofitively affirms, was no other than the 
dd Imprtffiom made agaihft him on the 

Atijf of^iy vfOf ra wPtHc^ /aov flavin xtvltjTc'f y/xcya, ku$ 
9tMi ovm «Aij9f; KtyovxH' ovg iyta fAUKKov ^oGovfAeU ^ 

fx ituiiuf va^ethaiA^avovlHy BTretiov n xeti Koltjy^^ouif 
ffMV ov^ffv «iA^9k' tirWJa efo-iv o\J:ci 01 Kaltifofot voAAof, 
iwf viAAdv ifAf ;^(ovov Holt^ftf^iixo?!; ' //i ii i¥ ruvlti ni 
nKnua Aflorlff v^oc vpo^t tv i? 0»v f<(aAif « ^m^tvceilif 
wouiu oHh ffioi vjUAiy xai fAH^ctuot eSt^vo^j f^VjuijV 
iU(7i}lo^0viifK9 a^oAoJovpffov ou/fvof * A voiilm aAo/ah> 
Tft?of , o7i dv Ji f a( 090[jiala ciov n avlav nfivai Koti Hirm* 
9Ai}¥ WIk %»fAmSoiroiOi rvf^xtH oir.— -ti Ji) Affov/ig Jic- 
SaJ^fv 01 Ji«C«^v7lf ;^ — J^etKfcHiif #(Jixm, xm srf jif^ftf- 
^c'tfi ^rSIm ta Tf viro }fij9 xai r^ tvov^o^yiffr* x«i rer 
tjrlm Aofov Kfetrltif uoidV koh ctKhoti ravla ifiiatffTwv' 

TOlffvIl} TIC ffl* TOirtV?a ^«( iOifOtlt Xtfl 0(v7oi fir T9 

e>(a(r ^Xv»(ovila. Plat. y^«/. £«c. 

Minds 
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Sect. Minds of the jithenianSy by the Comedy of 
^^' The Clouds ^ 

So much for the Silencing, which is the 
only Convidlion, of Obftinacy and Igno- 
rance. But in Reality, it is a Matter of 
fmall Confequence, in the prefent Queftion, 
Whether the Ridicule of the comic Poet 
was in Fad deftrudive to the divine Philo- 
fopher or not. But as it demonftrably was, 
it is therefore a Cafe in Point. However, 
fuppofe it was notj what is the Confe- 
quence ? Why, only this : That diflioneft 

^ As fo much ftir hath been made about the Cafe of 
Socrates with regard to Ridicule, it may not be amifs to 
fhew what bis Opinion of it was in general, when con- 
fidered as a Teji of Truth. In the fifth Book of Plato's 
Republic, Socrates propofes that Women fhould engage 
in all the public Affeirs of Life, along with Men. This, 
to Glaucoy appears ridiculous in fome of its Circum- 
ftances. Socrates replies, " That may be: But let us 
** go to the Merits of the Queftion, fetting afide all 
*' Raillery^ advifing the Railleurs to be JerlouSy and put- 
*' ting them in Mind, that the very Practice now ap- 
*' proved in Greece (of Men appearing naked) was, not 
long ago, treated there with the highcft Ridicule : 
as it is to this Day among many Barbarians."— 
sroj€UTfov w^og n r^X^ '^^^ vfljwou, Jg>j9«<ri Tg t«v7«v, 
fjtfj T0I ayHoov Vf^jleiYy ot>Wot CTTOvSx^etVy %on vyrOiJt'VfjffX'^ 
fftv oTi ou aroA.uf ;^ovof e| ov tok EWtjiriv iior.et ott^^^ 
tivtu xxi yfhoiX ot.frt^ vvv rotf z^oAAoic toiv ^ot^Su^cavy 
yvfULvov^uvi^g o^iriott. The following Part of this 
Paflage I would recommend to the modern Patronizers 
of the fFay of Ridicule. 

Ridicule 
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Ridicule failed of its defired Succefs, /;/ one^^^ t« 

VI 

Injiance. And how does this afFed: the 
Queftion, fo long as Ten thoufand other 
Inftanccs may be alledged to the contrary, 
which no Man, that is not void of common 
Senie or common Honefty, can poflibly 
deny? 

From the Appeals to Fad, already 
made % may be drawn innumerable Inftances 
of this Nature. There we fee Truth, Wif- 
dom, Virtue, Liberty, fuccefsfully difguifed 
and derided j by this very means the Caufe 
of Falfehood, Folly, Vice, Tyranny maia- 
toined: If to thefe it were neceffary to add 
more ; we cannot perhaps in Hiftory find a 
more flagrant Proof of the Power of Ridi- 
cule againft Virtue berfelfy than in that Heap 
oi execrable Comedies^ which have been the 
Bane and Reproach of this Kingdom thro' 
a Scries of ninety Years. During this Pe- 
riod, the Generality of our comic Poets have 
been the unwearied Mimjlers of Vice : And 
have done her Work with fo thorough an 
Induftry, that it would be hard to find one 
Virtue, which they have not facr if ced zthtv 
Shrine. As EfFedis once eftablifhed are not 
eaiily removed, fo not only this, but the 

• Sec above § 5. 

fucceed- 
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Sect. (Ucceeding Generation will probably retdti 

^ /. the Impreflions made in the two preceding 

ones; when Innocence was the Sport of 

abandoned Villany ; and ihtfuccef^ul AduU 

terer decked out with all the Poet's Arty at 

the Expence of the ridiculed and injured 

Hujband: When moral Virtue and Religion 

' were made the Jcft of the licentious ; and 

female Modejiy was banished, to make Way 

for ihamelefs Effrontery : 

The Fair fat panting at a Courtier^ s Play, 
And not a Mafk went unimproved away t 
The tnodeft Fan was lifted up no more. 
And Virginsy»w7*4 at what they bluflfd before^ 

SECTION VIL 

• 

Sect. HERE then We have accumulated 
^^* Proofs of the fetal Influences of 'Ridicule^ 
when let loofe from the Reftraints of Re^ 
fon. 

Yet ftill his Lordfhip infifts, that 
«^* Truth/tis fuppofed, may bear all Lights •<" 
To which it is replied, that *• Truth will 
'• indeed bear every Light, but afalfe me.** 
He adds, that ** one of thofe principif 
•* Lights or natural Mediums by which 

f JEflay on Criticifm« iVoLL p.6T. 

[' Things 
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*^ Thingd tre to be tiewcd, in order to a S e c t. 
*' thorow Recognition, is Ridicule itfclf**/' JJ^ 
This is full as wife a Method to manifeft 
Ihc Rectitude of Truths as it would be to 
(hew die Redittide of a ruling Staff, to 
etnerge one part of it in clear Water. Th6 
Staff Indeed would flill continue (Irait, but 
the two Mediums^ in which it lies, though 
both natural ones, would concur to make it 
appear crooked. Juft fo it is with Truth, 
when half fhewn by the Medium of Reafon^ 
and the other half^ by the Medium o/Rsdi^ 
tide. 

But tke noble Writer afks us, *' How 
•* can any one of the leaft Juftnefs of 
'* TTiought endure a Ridicule wrong 
** placed ^>'' — I anfwer, by being mijled or 
mifti^km 5 and then Men arc ready to bear 
any thing. • Shew me him whofe Imagi- 
nation never received or retained a falfe Im- 
preffion, and I fhall readily allow he can 
never endurt a Ridicule wrong placed. But 
of this if^allible Race I know none, except 
the Inhabitants of Utopia. 'Tis true, he 
candidly acknowledged, that " the Vulgar 
•* may fwallow any fordid Jejl^ any mere 
•* Drollery and Buffoonry ^r Indeed ! HoW 

?VoLl p*6i. 'Ibid. p. II. »^Ibid. 

F then 
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Sect, then can he defy the World to turn realBrd-^ 
i)ery or Generojity into Ridicule^ or laugh fuc-^ 
. . cejsfully at Honejiy or Good-manners ? And 
where was the Wonder or Improbability, 
that the Wit of Aristophanes (hould in- 
cite a lewd Multitude to deftroy the divine 
Philofopher^? 

But then he tells us, " Ifmuft be a 
" finer and truer Wit that takes with the 
*^ men of Senfe and Breeding""." This 
Sentence it muft be owned is artful enough : 
j^ecaufe it obliges one to make a Separation 
that may look like ill-natured^ before one 
can cxpofe its Weaknefs. A truer Wit in- 
deed may be neceflary to take with the Men 
of Senfe 5 but thefe, I apprehend, may 
fometimes be diftinguiflied from the Men of 
Breeding : For it is certain, that in moft 
Countries the Vulgar are a much more ctm" 
fderable Body, than is generally imagined. 
Yet, although neither Reafon nor the Paf 
fions gain any Advantages from high Life^ 

' L'Impudence qu'il avoit dc tourner en ridicule la re- 
ligion, devoit etre reprimee : car une refutation ferieufe 
ne fait pas a beaucoup pres tant de Kial, que les raille- 
ries d'un homme d'cfprit. Le8 jeunes gens fe laiflent 
gaier par ces fortes de moqueurs plus que Ton ne fjau- 
roit dire. Bayle, art. Bion. 

'" Vohi. p. !!• it 
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\t Jiiuft be owned, the Imagination acquires Sect. 

a .certain Delicacy ^ which the low Vulgar are 1 

;g|eperally Strangers to. The coarfe Pranks 
of a merry Andre^v that engage the At- 
tention of a Country Fairy would make but 
a poor Figure at St. James's. But ftill it is 
only in the Modes, not the ObjeSs of Ridi* 
cule, with regard to which the Courtier dif* 
£brs from the Clown. The Peafant and his 
Lord are equally fufceptible of falfe Im- » 
preiiions ; equally liable to have Falfehood 
obtmded on them for Truth, Folly for Wif- 
dom. Vice for Virtue : The Methods only 
of Ridicule, the Engines of Deceit muft 
vary j muft be accommodated to the dif- 
ferent Views of Things and Circumftances 
of Life^ among which they have refpedtively 
beea converfant. Thus it muft indeed be 
zjmerj but by no means a truer Kind 
qf Wit, that takes with the Men of Breed-- 

Tjhe. noble Writer proceeds to aflc, 
*^ What Rule oj Meafure is there in the 
" World, except in the confidcring the real 
" Temper of Things, to find which arc 
** truly fcrious, and which ridiculous ? And 
** how can this be done, unlefs by applying 

F 2 "the 
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S£CT. It IS only an occafional, though, Indeed, a 
* pretty clofe, attendant, fince this other 
Maxini was taken for granted, that Reafon 
%vas the Teji of T'ruth. Let once his Lord- 
(hip's be generally embraced, that Ridicule 
is fo, and we fliould foon fee Buffoonry as 
clofe an Attendant, on Impofture as now 
Gravity. The Tryal has been made; and 
fuccefsfuUy enough too, by him who has 
kept the Multitude in Opinion for twenty 
Years together j and by this Time, perhaps, 
himfelf, that Learning and Religion are bet- 
ter taught in his Conventicle, than in all the 
Univerfities and Churches of Cbrijlendotn 
put together. And fure if any thing be the 
EJfence of his Impofture, it is Buffoonry. 

And here let us not forget to obfervc, 
that the noble Writer often (as In the Paf- 
fage laft cited) confounds Mirth, Urbanity, 
or Good-humour^ with Raillery or Ridicule : 
Than which, no two Things in Nature arc 
more dian^etrically oppofite. The firft, as 
it arifeth folely from fudden and pleqfing Re- 
femblances impreffed on the Imagination, is 
juftly regarded by all, as the befl Mediator 
in every Debate. The laft, as it arifeth 
folely from Contempt, is therefore no lefs 
juilly regarded by moft, as an Embroiler and 

Incendiary^ 
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Incendiary. He fets out with a formal Pro- Sect. 

• VIL 

fcflion of proving the Efficacy of Humour ^ , 

and Ridicule in the Inveftigation of Truth : 
Vet, by Ihifting and mixing his Terms, he 
generally Aides infenfibly into mere Enco- 
miums on Good-breedings Cbearfutnefs^ Ur^ 
banityy and free Enquiry, and then, from 
the/e Premifes, often draws Confequences 
in Favour of 'Ridicule, as if it were an equi^ 
valent I'erm. This indeed keeps fome- 
thing like an Argument on Foot, and mif-. 
leads the fuperficial Reader. 

But the noble Author triumphs in an- 
other Obfervatioh : When fpeaking of mor- 
dern Zealots, he tells us, that " whatever 
" they think grave and folemn, they fup- 
" pofe muft never be treated out of a grave 
*^ and folemn Way . Though what another 
•* thinks fo, they can be contented to treat 
** otherwife \ And are forward to try the 
Edge of Ridicule againft any Opinions be- 
fides their own^" Now, if this be fo; 
how is Gravity of the Ejfence of Impofture, 
as he had before affirmed ? But whatever 
becomes of that Propofition, the Remark is 
juft. And whomfoever he means to Com- 
pliment with the Name of Zealots, who- 

s vpl. i. p. 60. 
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S I c T. thcr i|x Religion or Frcqthinking, I (halt 
* not compliment as Exceptions to the Truth 
of it. There is fcarcc a Topic of ReligioBi^ 
cither for i(s Difhonour or Support, that 
hath not been cxpofed to the illiberal Jokes 
of fomc Bungler in Controverfy. And t 
much coarfer Advocate in the Caufc of Ri- 
dicule ^ hath wrote an elaborate and moft te» 
dious Diflertation, to prove that the Way of 
Raillery hath been fucqefsfully applied by. 
every Sedt of Religioniils and Infidels, to 
the Deflrudtion of each other's Tenets, and 
the £flabli(hment of their own. How he 
gains his Concluiion, that an Engine which 
tends to fix Mankind in their preconceived 
Opinions, and eilablifh fo many Species of 
Error, is of Importance and Efficacy in- the 
Search of Truth, may not be fo eafy to do*' 
termine« In the niean time, in I^eply to 
his whole Treatife, as well as to the laft 
mentioned Remark of our noble Author, it 
may be fuiiicient to obferve, that Mankind 
often retain, their own, and oppofe others^ 
Opinions, from an imperfect View of the 
Nature of Things : Their peculiar Tenets 
|n Religion^ i^s in other Subjeds, are oftent 
founded in Imagination only : Their Qb? 

r Suppofed to be Mr* Collins, 

jcdtiona 
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fedions to thofe of others are often asStcr^ 
gPOubdle](s ind £incifuL How natural then 
18 it for them to commvmicate their Opi- 
nions on that Foundation oil which they rer^ 
ceivcd them ? How natural, that they (hould 
throw the Colours of Imagination on the 
Tenets they oppofe? That they fliould pb^ 
trude the like fiditious Images on others^ 
which thcmfelves have embraced as Truth ? 
That they fliould hold forth Appearances 
for Realities ; employ Eloquence inflead of 
X'Ogick; and endeavour \o perfuade vAioxxx 
they (hould, but cannot, convince t 

It feems therefore that his Lordfliip's 
Obfefvation (which contains the Quintef^ 
fence of his Aflbciate's Work, and which 
probably was the Leaven that leavened the 
whole Lump of Malice and Dulnefs) inflead 
of beii^ favourable to Ridicule as a Tefl of 
Truth, can only tend to difgrace it. For 
fince every religious and unbelieving Sed 
hath alike fuccefsfuUy employed it in fupport-^ 
jng dieir refpedlive Tenets, and in render- 
ing thofe of their Adveriaries contemptible j 
it follows, inafinuch as Doctrines which are 
eilentially repugnant cannot all be true, tha( 

iCiDlCULE IS ONE OP THE MOST POWER- 
FUL 
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Sect. pxTL Engines, by which Error can bb 

vn. 

MAINTAINED AND ESTABLISHED. 

SECTION VIIL 

^vtt7* we (hall only mention one more of the 
nnhle Writer's Arguments in Favour of hi$ 
new ^eft : But it is, indeed, the very Key^ 
Stone of this vifionary Arch, which he hath 
with fuch fantaftic Labour thrown over the 
Depths of Error, in order to invite Mankind 
over it as a (hort and fecure Paflage to the 
Abode of Truth and Wifdom. 

He tells us, that a new Species of En- 
thufiafts (French Prophets) having lately 
rifen up among us, " We have delivered 
*' them over to the cruelleft Contempt in 
*' the World. I am told for certain, that 
** they are at this very Time the Subjeft 
** of a choice Droll or Piippet-fhow at 
*' Bart'lmy-Fair. — And while Bart'lmy- 
** Fair is in P6fleffion of this Privilege, I 
•* I dare ftand Security to our national 
^' Church, that no Sed of Enthufiafts, 
no new Venders of Prophecy or Mira,- 
cles, (hall ever get the Start, or put her 
•* to the Trouble of trying her Strength 
^' with them, in any Cafe'/* 

• Vol. i. p. 27, 28. 

So 
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So far, for Peace fake, we venture to S b c t 
agree with the noble Writer: But now^ 
comes a finifhing Stroke indeed. 

For he jproceeds to congratulate the pre- 
fcnt Age, that in the Beginnings of the Re- 
formation, when Popery had got Poffeflion, 
Smithfield was ufcd in a more tragical Way. 
And that " had not the Priefts, as is ufual, 
"preferred the Love of Blood to ail other 
** PafSons, they might in a merrier Way^ 
** perhaps, have evaded the ^reateji Force of 
•* our reforming Spirit *." 

And now, for Form's fake, let us fuppofc 
the noble Author to be what he aflumes, a 
Friend to Religion and Reformation : Un- 
der this Charadlcr, he recommends Ridicule 
to us, as of fovereign Ufe to inveftigatc 
Truth, try Honefty, and unmalk ^formal 
Hypocfify and Error. To prove this Ufe, 
he tells us, what we fhould leaft have ex- 
peded, that if, inftead of the tragical Way 
of Smithfield^ the Romijh Priefts had pre- 
ferred the comic Drollery of Bart'lmy-Fair, 
they had perhaps gained their Point, and 
roaded the greateft Force of our reforming 
Spirit. Here the noble Writer forgets his 
Part, which is that of a Believer and a P-^e^- 

f7'^ y J s * Vol. i. p. 28. ^ 

^'f^Hi €^Ki ,. %L^ ^. ^ "A^uf^ ^* yy^nri\ ; /iff,^ . teflant. 
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Sect. teJtMt. But, in his Scarcity of Prdoft for 
^ ^^' tfac TJfe of RidiculC) he has put the Change 
npon us> and perhaps upon himfelf, and 
offered at one to fliew its Force : Which^ 
vdthout doubt, muft wonderfully recom« 
mend it to the Favour of all fober Men« 
Here then lies the Dilemma : Let his Fol« 
lowers then get him off as they can. If 
their Mafter be a Believer, he has reafdned 
ill ; if a Freethinker, he has managed worfe. 
Had he been a little more knowing in the 
Times he fpeaks of, he might have found 
an Inftance more pertinent to his Argu-> 
mcnt, and more conformable to his Cha^ 
rader ; an Inftance which (hews, not what 
Ridicule might be fuppofed capable of do«. 
ing, but what it adually efFeiSted. And 
this not to flop Reformation^ but to difcrc^ 
dit Popery. Bifhop Bcjrnet tells us, that 
in the Year 1542, •* Plays and Interludes^ 
^^ were a great Abufe: In them, Mock-> 
<' Repre&ntadona were made, both of the 
Clergy and of the Pageantry of their 
Worfhip« The Clergy complained much 
^^ of thefe as an Introdu^on to Atheifm, 
^' when Things facred were thus laughed 
*< at : And faid, they that begun to laugh at 
f Abufes> would not ceafe till they had re^ 

•* prefented 






^fnfefHed^X the Myftcrics of Religioh as S e g t, 
'^"^fidiaikmst The graver Sort of Re-JJ^ 
^* formers did Hot approve of it: But poli- 
♦•tical Men tncouraged \t\ and thought 
-^ nodiing c6uld more effeBuaUy puU dwm 
^ the Al^fes that yet remained, than the 
** esqx>iing them to the Scorn of the N^ 
**tionV' 

This curious Piece of Hiftory is re- 
markable; and tends no lefs to fupport our 
general Argument, than to recommend, 
what the noble Writer is pleafed to fneaf 
ati the Sobriety of our reforming Spirii4 
PoUtical men, fays the Hiftorian, whofe 
Bufinefs, and therefore whofe aim, was to 
perfuadcy encouraged the Way of Ridicule : 
But the graver Sort rf Reformers^ whofe 
nobler Miniftry, and confequently whofe 
porpofe, was to convince y did not approve of 
it. 

Btrr his Lcrdfliip » fo fond of his Re-^ 
fledion, that he puihes it flill further. " I 
** never heard (fays he) that the ancient 
** Heathens w^re fo well advifcd in their /// 
** Purpofe of fappreffing the Chrijiian Re* 
^* ligion in its firfl Rife, as to make ufe at 
^ any Time of diis Bart'lmy-Fair Method; 

r Hiftvrj of the R^brmatiMy A. D. 1542. 

''But 
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r. ** But this I am perfuaded ofj that, had tbf 
_** 7rutb of the Go/pel been any way ^ar- 
*' mountabU, they would have bid much 
" fairer for the iUencing it, if they had 
*'- chofen to bring our primitive Foundets 
*' upon the Stage in a plcafantcr Way, than 
" tiiat of Bear-Skms and Pitch-Barrels*." 
And as to the Jews, he lays, that " with all 
•* their Malice and Inveteracy to our Savi- 
** our and his Apoftles after him, had they 
•' but taken the Fancy to aiS fuch Puppet- 
** Shows in his Contempt, as at this Hour 
" the Papifts are afting in his Honour j I 
** am apt to think they might poflibly have 
** done our Religion more harm, than by 
*' all their other Ways of Severity "." 

What a Favourite is that Jacetious Droll 
ef Wood and Wire, the Bart'lmy Fair ^ro, 
with thefe modern Advocates for Mirth and 
Raillery ! And indeed, not without caufc, 
for of him they feem to have learnt their 
very wittieft Pradlices. Who taught them 
to turn their Backs upon their Betters; to 
difturb the moft ferious Scenes with an un- 
iavoury Joke; and make a Jeft of the De- 
vil ? Indeed they have fo well taken off his 
Manners, that one Defcription will fer^ 
'_ Vol. i. p. 29. ' Ibid. 

them 
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them both. And whether you fuppofe the S e c.t« 
fine one which follows to be meant of the ' 
criginaly or one of the Copies you are equally 
fure you have a good Likenefs. 

Scd prarter rcliquos incedit Homundoj rauca 
Vocejtrepens %^^Pygm^eum territat agmen 
Major, ct immanem miratur turba gtgantem. 
Hie magna fretus mole, imparibufque laceitis 
Confifus, gracili jc^at convitia vulgOy 
Et crehro ibivit (lepidum caput !) ora cacbinno. 
Quanquam res agitur folenni feria pompa, 
Spirnit follicitum intra6tabilis ille tumultum, 
£t rifu importunus adeft, atque omnia turbat y. 

' But to return to our Argument. Be 
you well aflured of this, kind Reader, that 
whatever Impreffions are made upon a Po- 
pulace ii^ the Way of Scenery and dramatic 
Repreientation, are no more than fo many 
Kinds oi Jilent Eloquence and Perfua/ion: 
That Fads which ought to be proved, are 
always taken for granted^ and Things and 
Perfons often rendered apparently abfurd, 
which really are not fo. That the Vulgar 
(both high and low) are apt to /wallow any 
fordid yejl or Buffoonry^ fo it be but accom- 
modated to their preconceived Opinions : 
That this Way of Ridicule, like every other, 

\ Mufa Angl Mach. Gest. by Mr. Addlfon. 

as 
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6 B c T. as it 18 fidrly or di(honeftly applied, wili 
^ ' fwcep away Truth or Falfehood without 
Diftin^on : Thit it will confound French 
Prophets with Englijh Refarfken^ and on 
the fame £dfe Foundation eftabliih the 
Truths of Protcftantifm, or the Abfurditics 
of Popery. That as Virtue hcrfclf cannot 
bear up againft a Torrent of Ridicule, fo 
neither can Religion : That therefore Cbrtfti^ 
anity had indeed more to fear from ths 
contemptuous Mifreprefentations^ than the 
bittereji Rage of its Enemies : That Chrifii'- 
anity did in Faft endure this more than firey 
Trial t That its divine Founder was de^ 
rided^ as well as crucified : That they who 
in fucceeding Times fuffcrcd for the Faith, 
endured cruel Mockings no Icfs than Scourge 
ingSy Bondsy and Imprifonment : That many 
a brave Martyr offered up his Prayers to 
Heaven, that he might be releafed by Death 
from the Contempt of his Enemies: And af- 
ter being baited in the Bear-Siin, found a 
Refuge in the Faggot^ or the Fitch-BarreL 

SECTION IX. ' 

S B or. H OWEVE R, the noble Writer's Mo- 
IX. defty muft not be forgotten. For while he 

* Propbefy unto usy who it was thai /mote tbu / 

might 
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tiwglit have arrogated to himfelf the Glory Sect. 
of this wondrous Difcovery, he hath in- ' ^ 
formed us of art ancient Sage, whofe Idea 
of Ridicule coincided with his own. 
** *TwaS the Saying of ah ancient Sage, that 
** Humour was the only Teft of Gra-* 
^' Vity.*' 

The Reader will probably be furprized 
to find that die Paifege here referred to by 
the noble Writfcr, is no other than what 
hath been already quoted from Aristo- 
*rLE *» as a Direftion to the Conduct of an 
Orator. *Tis like wife remarkable, that his 
Lord(hip, in quoting the original Paflage iii 
his Margin, has, by the prudent Omiflion 
of an cmphatjcal Expreffion, converted it 
from a particular Rule of Rhetoric into a 
gchcral Maxim of Philofophy*. But 'tis 
of all moft remarkable, that in his pretended 
Tranflation, he hath entirely perverted the 
Senfe of the Author, whofe Authority he 
attempts to build upon. 

** As Ridicule (fays the great Philofo- 
•* pher) fcems to be of fome Ufe in Plead-i 
?*ingj it was the Opinion of Gorgias, 

* Vol i. p. 74, * Sec above, p. 43. 
«TT)c Words, T«y fr«vTiay — -^^v^r/ir/Vw/w — art 
omitted^ 

G '' that 
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S E c T. «< that you ought to confound your hdwcc^ 
*^ fary's ferious Argument by Raillery, and 
** his Raillery by ferious Argument." This 
is almoft a literal Tranflation of the Paf- 
fage. But how the noble Author could (o 
far impofe upon himfelf or others, as to * 
ftrip it of its native Drefs, and difguife it 
under the fantaftical Appearance of a 
Maxim, " that Humour is the only Teft 
' ^' of Gravity, and Gravity of Humour,"-— 
this is not fo eafy to account for. 

However diis came to pafs, 'tis cer- 
tain, that the Obfervation, as it lies in Ari-^ 
STOTLE, is a juft and a fine one : as it lies 
in the noble Writer's maimed Tranflation, 
it ]&falfej if not unmeaning. 

That an Orator fliould confound his Ad-^ 
wrfarfs Raillery by ferious Argume^it^ is ra- 
tional and juft. By this means he tears off 
the falfc Dilguifes of Eloquence, and dif- 
tinguifheth real from apparent Truth. That 
he fhould confound his Adverfarfs feritna 
Argument by Raillery, is, if not a juft, yet a 
legal Pradice. The Aim and End of the 
Advocate or Orator is Perfuafion only ; to 
Truth or Falfehood as it happens. If he 
hath Truth on his Side, it is likely what he 
will have then to do, will be to confound bis 

Adverfarfs 
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'Adverfary'i Raillery by ferious Argument. Sect, 
ff Truth be againft him, he will be forced -' ,,^ 
to change Weapons with his Adverfary, 
v>bofe ferious Argument he mufi try to con- 
found by Raillery. This is all the Myftery 
there is in the Matter f By which we fee, 
that whenever in this cafe Ridicule is op- 
■ poied to Reafoning, it Is fo far from being 
the teji or Support, that it is thtDeJlru^ion 
of Truth. And the judicious Quintilian 
&irly confefles it, where he afligns the 
Caufe why Ridicule is of fuch mighty 
Force in Oratory^ — " Quia anlmum ab in*- 
** tentione rerum frequenter avertit" — Be- 
eau/i it draws off" the Mind from attending to 
the real Nature of ^things. Thus you fee 
the Propriety and Beauty of the Saying of 
air ancient Sage, when fairly reprefented. 

But as the noble Writer harfi tranflated 
the Paffage, it is a Curiofity indeed. *' Hu-" 
" moiu* is the only Teft df Gravity, and 
'* Gravity of Humour." He applies it not 
to Eloquence, but Philoibphy j riot to Per- 
fuaiion, but Conviftion. And fo, by the 
ftrangeft Converfion in Nature, makes the 
Trier, and the Thing tried, each in thei^ 
turns, become Agent and Patient to one an- 
other. But what Artift ever attempted to 
G a try 
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Sect, try the Juftncfs of his Square or LeveU t)^ 
the Work which he has formed by the Af- 
fiftance of thofe Inftrumcnts ? Or was ever 
the Gold which hath been put to the Teft, 
reciprocally applied to try the Touch-Stone? 
If therefore Gravity^ or Reafoning, be the 
Teft of Humour ; Humour never can be the 
Teft of Gravity : As on the other hand^ if 
Humour be the Teft of Gravity, then Gra^ 
vity can never be the Teft of Humour. 

Since therefore this fee-faw Kind of 
Proof returns into itfelf, and confequently 
ends in an Abfurdity; 'tis plain, thatoiie 
half of the noble Writer's Propofition muft 
cffeftually deftroy the other: Let us fee 
then, which Moiety deferves to be (up- 
ported. His own Comment on the Psd* 
fage will help us to determine. Which 
however, he feems defirous his Reader 
fhould receive as a Part of the Saying of bit 
ancient Sage : But whoever will turn to the 
Paffage, as it lies in Aristotle, will find 
that GoRGiAs is entirely innocent of the 
whole Affair. 

" Gravity, fays his Lordfhip, is the 
" Teft of Humour : Becaufe a Jeft that will 
" not bear a ferious Examination, is ccr-» 
V tainly falfc Wit,'* True : here we have a 

rational 
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.rational Teft cftablUhed. Next he inverts Sect. 

the Propofition, fcts it with its Head down-_: !_ 

wards, like a Traytor's Scutcheon, and 
aow, fays he, behold *^ Humour is the Teft 
•* of Gravity/* To prove this, Reafon re- 
quires he (hould have added, '^ Becaufe an 
•^ Argument, which can be fuccefsfuUy ri- 
^^ diculed, is certainly falfe Logic." But 
this was too hardy a Propofition to be di« 
K^ly advanced : He therefore contents 
jiim^If v/ith hinting, that ^* a Subjed which 
•^ wUl not bear Raillery isfufpicious r Now 
we know, that Sufpicion is often ground- 
leia: That what is fuipedted to be falfe, 
may yet be true. Sq that the noble Writer 
9gain fufiers this new Teft to flip through 
hb Fingers, even while he is holding it up 
to ycAir Adnoiration. But if any thing fur- 
ther be neceflary to clear up this Point, it 
may be obferved in (hort, that Gravity or 
Argument is the Teft of Humour, becauie 
Reafon marks the real Differences of 
Things : That Humour can never be the 
Teft of Gravity, becaufe Imagination can 
only fuggeft their apparent Analogies. 

Thus the Sentiment of Gorgias is 
grofly miftaken or defignedly mifrepre- 
fented by the noble Writer : as it lies in 

Q 3 A^^^ 
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Sect. Aristotle, it is rational and confiftcn 
* as it is taken up by his Lordfhip, it is c\ 
merical and groundlefs. 

It might have been difficult to affign 
Reafon, why the noble Writer fliould ha 
attempted to cftablifh this two-fold Methi 
of Proof, had not he explained his Intenti« 
in another Place. He there ^ wifely r 
commends- the o\di fcbBlaJiic Manner to t 
Clergy, as being moft fuitable to their A1 
lities and Charadler : The Way of Rxdic 
he appropriates to the Men of Tafte a 
Breeding; declaring it ought to be kc 
facred from the impure Touch of an Eccl 
iiaflic. For as Clubs and Cudgels have lo: 
been appropriated to Porters and Footmc 
while every Gentleman is ambitious to n 
deriland a Sword i fo the clumfy Way 
Argumentation is only fit for Priefts a 
Pedants, but pointed Wit is the Weapon J 
the Man of Fafhion : This decides a Quar 
bandfomely. The pretty Fellow is at yc 
Vitals in a Moment; while the Pcds 
keeps labouring at it for an Hour togeth< 
and neither* gets nor gives fo much a^ 
broken Bone. 

^ Yoj. iii. Mifc. V. c. 2. § 65, &c. 

Bi 
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But ftill higher is the noble Writer's S k c t. 
Idea of Wit and Ridicule : While he ap- ', 
plies it not only to Conqueji^ but Invejliga^ 
tion : And we muft own, it was an At- 
tempt worthy of his Genius, to eftablifh 
this new and expeditious Method of Search 
and Conviction. In which, by the fole Ap- 
plication of fo cheap and portable an In^ 
firument as that of Raillery^ z Gentleman 
might obtain the certain Knowledge of the 
true Proportion of Things, without the te- 
dious and vulgar Methods of Menfuration. 
In the mean Time, we, whom the noble 
Author hath fo often condefcended to difl 
tinguifh by the honourable Title of For- 
malins and Pedants, finding ourfelves inca- 
pable of ^sfublime Way of Proof, muft be 
content to drudge on in the old and beaten 
Track of Reafoning. And after all, 'tis 
probable this new Attempt will fucceed no 
better than the curious Conceit of the learned 
Baylor in Laputa : Who being employed in 
making a Suit for the facetious Gulliver; 
difdained the vulgar Meafures of his Pro- 
feffion, and took that Gentleman's Altitude 
by the Help of a S^uadrant. This, it muft 
bg acknowledged, was a Theory no Iffs 
fiiblimc than pur noble Author's: Yet it 

G 4 failc4 
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Sect, f jailed miferably when applied to Prafticc : 
^' For the fagacious Traveller informs us, that 
notwithftanding the Acutenefs and Pene- 
tration of the Artift, his qloaths were 
noretchedly ill made. 

SECTION X. 

Sect. WE have now obviated every thing ma-^ 
X. terial, that the noble Writer hath advance4 

^ in Support of his new Syftem. But as one 

of his moil zealous Followers hath under-r 
taken in Form to explain and defend his 
Notions on this Subje(3:% it may be proper 
to examine how far this Gentleman's Ar« 
gument is confiftent with Truth. 

He tells us, that " to a(k whether Ridi-^ 
^* cule be a Teft of Truth, is in other 
** Words to afk, whether that which is ri* 
** diculous can be morally true, can be juft 
•^ and becoming; or whether that which is» 
** juft and becoming, can be ridiculous/* 

Here, as the Foundation of all, we fee 
the fame Kind of Ambiguity lurking, as 
wasobferved in the noble Writer, in the PajCp 
<age already remarked on^ For if by " thai 

• See a Note on the Pita fur a of Imagination^ a Poem. 
Bool^ iil* I See above, p. 55. 
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^ which is ridiculous/' he means that which S £ c t 
is really ridiculous, it is allowed this can ne-^ 
ver be morally true : But this is fo far from 
proving Ridicule to be a Teft of Truth, that 
it implies the contrary: It implies fomo 
further Power, which may be able to dif» 
tinguifii what is really ridiculous, from what 
is only apparently fa On the contrary, if 
by " that which is ridiculous,*' he means 
that which is apparently ridiculous, it may 
be affirmed, this may be morally trae : B&« 
caufe Imagination and Paffipn often take up 
with Fifiions infread of Realities, and can 
never of themfelves diftinguiih them from 
each other. He tells us his Queftion *^ does 
^* not deferve a ferious Anfwer." At leaft 
it wanted an Explanation. 

The Gentleman proceeds; ^^Foriti^ 
^* moft evident, that as in a metaphyfical 
^* Propofition offered to the Underftanding 
" for its Aflent, the Faculty t>f Reafon exa* 
•* mines the Terms of the Propofition, and 
*' finding one Idea which was fuppofed 
equal to another, to be in Faft unequal, 
of Confeq^ence rgeds the Propofition aa 
^^ a Faliehood : So in Objedts offered to the 
** Mind for its Efteem or Applaufe, the 
*• J^culty ofllidicule feeling an Incongruitf 

** in 
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Sect." the Ckim, urges the Mind to rejedl it 
^; ^' with Laughter and Contempt/* 

Here the Faculty of Reafon if excluded 
from the Examination of moral Truths, and 
a new Faculty, never before heard of, the 
Faculty of Hidicule^ is fubftituted in its 
Place. Now, when a Stranger is introduced 
into good Company, and fure thefe can be 
no better than the Public^ it is ufual not only 
to tell his Name, but what be isy and what 
his CbaraBer: This, the Gentleman hath 
not condefcended to do: 'Tis true, in a 
preceding Page he tells us, that " the Senfa- 
" tion of Ridicule is not a bare Perception 
** of the Agreement or Difagreement of 
•* Ideas; but a PaJ/ion or Emotion of the 
*' Mind^ confequential to that Perception*^ 
In another Place he exprefly calls it ** a gay 
^« Contempt." Now, if the Faculty ofRi^ 
dicule be the fame as the Senfation of Ridi-^ 
cukj or a gay Contempt^ then by fubftituting 
the plain old Term of Contempt^ inftead of 
the Faculty of Ridicuky we fhall clearly fee 
what the above cited Paffage contains. 
As in a metaphyfical Propofition, the Fa^ 
culty of Reafon examines the Terms, and 
rejedls the Falfehood; fo in Objeds of- 
5^ fered to the Mind for its Efteem and Ap- 

*' plaufe^ 
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*' plaufe, the Pajpon of Contempt feeling an S^ c t, 
^' Incongruity in the Claim, urges the Mind ' ^ 
** to rejefl: it with Laughter and Con* 
** TEMPT I'' — Why was not hont^ Reafom 
admitted of the Council^ and fet on the 
Seat of Judgmenty which of right belongs 
to her ? The Affair would then have flood 
thus : ^' As in a metaphyseal Propofition, 
the Faculty of Reafon examines the 
Terms, and rejects the Falfehood ; fo in 
Objects offered to the Mind for its Efleem 
" or Applaufe, the fame Faculty of Reafon 
*^ finding an Incongruity in the Claiip^ urges 
*^ the Mind to rqe<^ it with Contempt and 
*^ Laughter^* This would have been Seule 
and Argument; but then it had not beea 
Chara&eriJiicaL 

We fhall now clearly difcover the Dil^ 
tlndUon that is to be made on the following 
PaiTage: ^* And thus a double Advantage is 
*^ gained: For we both deteSi the mor4 
Falfehood yj^wr than in the Way of fpe- 
culative Enquiry, and imprefs the Minds 
*^ of Men with a ftronger Senfe of the Va- 
*^ nity and Error of its Authors^." — Here 
'tis evident, that the Defign " of deteSling 
5* (bp mortd Falfehood fqoner than in thq . 

s]l)]d.p. 10$, 
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> E c T, ^ Way of fpecUlative Enquiry" is tn ab^i 
^ ^' furd Attempt; But that **to imprefs the 
** Minds of Men with a ftronger Stnfe of 
♦* the Vanity and Error of its Authors/* 
when Reafon hath made the proper Search, 
is both a practicable and a rational Inten- 
tion. 

^< But it is faid, continues he, that tho 
^* Practice is dangerous, and may be incon- 
** fiftent with the Regard wc owe to Ob- 
♦* je<Sts of real Dignity and Excellence *»/* 
Yet this is but a fecondary Objection : The 
principal one is, that the Attempt is abfurd. 
However, the Circumftance of Danger is 
jlot without its Weight : Nor is the Gen- 
tleman's reply at all fuffident —• .** that the 
^^ Practice fairly managed can never be dan-r 
•* gerous/* For though Men are not dif^ 
honeft in obtruding falfe Circumftances upon 
us, we may be fo n»eak as to obtrude them 
upon ourfelves. Nay, it can hardly be 
otherwife, if, inftead of exerting our Rea- 
fon to correct the Suggeftions of Fancy and 
Paffion, we give them an unlimited Range, 
and acquiefce in their partial or groundlefs 
Reprefentations, without calling in Reafon 

Jp decide upon their Truth or Falfehood^ 

• 

\ Ibid. p. io6* 
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j&y this means wc fhall often *^ view Ob- S e c t. 
** jeds of real Dignity and Excellence/* in 
fuch Shaj)es and Colours as are foreign to 
dieir Nature ; and then fit down and lau^ 
moft profoundly at the Phantoms of our 
own creating. 

But ftill he infifts, that though falfe Ciiu 
cumftances be impofed upon us^ yet " the 
" Senfe of Ridicule always judges rigbt^* 
or in more vulgar Terms, *^ The Paffion of 
** Cofttemptalways judges right/' Whereas, 
in Truth, it never judges at all ; being equal- 
ly excited by Objefts real or imaginary that 
prefent theinfelyes. 

Observe tho-efore what a Number of 
new Phrafes and i^lind Guides this of Ridi-* 
cule, if once admitted, would bring in upoti 
us, and all on equal Authority. For widi 
the fame Rcafon, as the Paffion of Contempt 
is ftyled the Senfe of Ridicule ^ the Paffion of 
Fear may be called the Senfe of Danger, and 
jinger the Senfe of Injury. But who hath 
ever dreamt of exalting thefePaffions into fo 
many Tefts of the Reality of their refpeAivc 
Ot^eSs ? The Defign muft have been rd» 
je£ted as abfurd, becaufe it is the Province 
of Reafon alone, to correct the blind Sat 
lies of every Paffion, and fix it on its propet 

Objedl. 
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Sect. Objcft. Now, the Scheme of Ridicule U 
^.. * of the fame Nature. It propofes the Paf- 
fion of Contempt as the Teft of moral 
Falfchood, which, from the very Terms, 
appears to be a Projedl full as wife, as to 
make Fear the Teft of Danger, or Anger 
the Teft of Injury. 

The Gentleman proceeds next to the 
Cafe of Socrates. He owns ** the Sa- 
" CRATES of Aristophanes is as truly ri- 
** diculous a Charafter as ever was drawn : 
•* But it is not the Character of Socrates, 
" the divine Moralift and Father of ancient 
*' Wifdom." — No indeed : and here lay the 
Wickednefs of the Poet*s Intention, and the 
Danger of his Art : in impofing Fidlions for 
Realities on the miffed Multitude ; and put- 
ting a Fool's Coat on the Father of anciem 
Wifdom- 'Tis true, the People laughed at 
the ridiculous Sophiji ; but when the ridicu- 
lous Sophift came to drink the Poifon, what 
think you became of the Father of ancient 
Wifdom? 

But then he tells us, that as the comic 
Poet introduced foreign Circumftances into 
the Charafter of Socrates, and built his 
Ridicule upon thefej " So has the Reafon* 
!'ing of Spinoza made many Atheifts; 

"he 
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** he has founded it indeed on Suppofitions Sect* 
** utterly falfe, but allow him thefe, and his 
^^ Conclufions are unavoidably true. And 
" if we muft rcjeft the Ufe of Ridicule, 
" bccaufe, by the Impofition of falfe Cir- 
•* cmnftances, things may be made to feem 
** ridiculous, which are not fo in them- 
** ielves ; why we ought not to rejed the 
** Ufe of Reafon, becaufe, by proceeding on 
" falfe Principles, Conclufions will appear 
" true which are impoffible in Nature, let 
^' the vehement and obflinate Declaimers 
" againft Ridicule determine \" 

But why fo much Indignation againft 
Declaimers in one who writes in Defence 
of Ridicuk^ a Species of Declamation ? T hea 
as to rejeSling the Ufe of Ridicule, a very 
material Diflindtion is to be made : As a 
Mode of "Eloquence nobody attempts totally 
to rejeft it, while it remains under the Do- 
minion of Reafon : But as a Hefi of T*ruth^ 
I hope the Reader hath feen fufficient Rea* 
fon totally to reject it. 

Neither will the Parallel by any means 
hold good, which the Gentleman hatli at- : 
tempted to draw between the Abufe of 12/- 
dicule and Reafon. Becaufe the Imagina- 

}Pagcio6* 

' tion, 
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S EC T. tion, to which the Way of Ridicule applicJj^ 
^ -. * is apt to form to itfelf innumerable fiftitious 
Refemblances of Things which tend to con-^ 
found Truth with Falfchood : Whereas the 
natural Tendency of Reafon is to feparate 
thefe apparent Refemblances, and determine 
which are the real, and which the JtBitiouSi 
Although therefore Spinoza hath advanced 
many Falfehoods in the Way of fpeculativc 
Affirmation, and founded his Reafonings on 
thefe, yet fiill Reafon will be her own Cor- 
rcdtrefs, and eafily difcover the Chelt. But 
if the Imagination be impreffed with falfe 
Appearances, and the Paffion of Contempt 
ftronely excited, neither the Imagination nor 
the Pq/Jion can ever correSi themf elves ; btlt 
ttiuft inevitably be mifled, unlefs Reafon be 
called in to reftify the Miftake, and bring 
back the Paffion to its proper Channel. 

Nay, fo far is the Ufe of Ridicule, when 
prior to rational Convidlion, from being par* 
allel to Reafon, or co-operative with h; 
that, on the contrary, it hath a ftrong Ten-^ 
dency to prevent the Efforts of Reafon, and 
to confound its Operations. It is not pre- 
tended that human Reafon, though the 2/^ 
timate, is yet in all Cafes an adequate Tefl of^ 
Truth : It is always fallible^ often errone-^ 

ousi 
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btis: But it would be much lefs erroneous, Sect* 
Were every Mode of Eloquence, and I^idi- ' , 
cule above ^11 others^ kept remote from its 
Operations) wcfe nb Paffion fuffcred to 
blend itfclf with the Refearches of the 
Mind» For Ridicule, working on the Ima^ 
gination and Paflions, difpofes the Mind to 
receive and acquiefce in any Opinion with- 
out its proper Evidence. Hence Preju* 
dice arifes ; ftnd the Mind, which fhould be 
free to examine and weigh thole real Cir- 
€umftances which prove Socrates to be 
indeed a divine Philofopher, is drawn by 
the prior Suggeftions of Ridicule to receive 
tnd acquiefce in thofe falfe Circumflances, 
which PAINT him as a conUmptible Sapbiji* 
To conclude : *Tis no difficult Matter to 
poiqt out the Foundation of this Gentle- 
man's Errors concerning Ridicule. They 
have arifen folely from his miftaking the 
Pqffim of Contempt for ^judicial l^aculiy : 
Hence all thdfe new-fangled Expreflions 
of — *«the Faculty of Ridicule"— " the 
" Senfe of Ridicule"— and " the feeling 
*' of the Ridiculous •/' In the Ufe of which 
he feems to have impofed upon himfelfncw 
Phraies for Realities, and Words for Things. 
I cannof better illuftrate this Remark, than 

H by 
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S E c T. by tranfcribing a Paflagc from the incom-^ 
^* parable Locke. — " Another great Abufc 
** of Words is, the taking them for Things. 
" To this Abufc Men are moft fufcgedt,, 
who confine their Thoughts to any one 
Syftcm, and give themfelves up to the 
*^ firm Belief of the Perfcdion of any re- 
" ceived Hypothefis ; whereby they come 
" to be perfuaded, that the Terms of that 
•* Seft arc fo fuitcd to the Nature of Things, 
•* that they perfeftly correfpond with their 
** real Exiftence. Who is there that has 
** been bred up in the Peripatetic Philofo- 
" phy, who does not think the ten Namc8| 
" under which are ranked the ten Predicaf 
•* ments, to be cxadHy conformable to the 
* ' Nature of Things ? Who is there of that 
" School, that is not perfuaded, that fi6^ 
^^Jlantial Forms, vegetative Souls j Abhorrence 
^^ of a Vacuum y intentional Species^ etc* arc 
*^ fomething real ?" — ** There is fcarce any 
** Se6t in Philofophy has not a diftin<3: Srt 
" of Terms that others underftand not. 
•* But yet this Gibberijhy which, in the 
^ WeaknefsofhumanUnderftanding,fcrves 
*' fo well to palliate Men's Ignorance, and 
•* cover their Errors, comes by familiar Iffc 
*' amongft thofe of the fame Tribc^.to iccm 
I "the 
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** the moft impdrtaot Part of Language, and S e c t, 
** of all other thcTernisthe moft fignifi- 



•' €aat»^/' And now to fave the Trouble 
of Repetition^ the Reader is left to deter- 
mine how far "the. Faculty of Ridicuk 
** feeling the Incongruity*' — and *' the Senfe 
*' of Ridicule always judging right" — may 
with Propriety be placed among the learned 
Gibber^ above-mentioned. 

'Tis ftrange this Gentleman fliould have 
erred fo widely in fb plain a Subject; when 
we confider^ that he hath accidentally 
thrown out a Thought, which, if purfued, 
would have led him to a full View of the 
Point debated: "The Senfation of Ridi- 
** cule is not a bare Perception of the Agree- 
•* ment or Difagreement of Ideas ; but d 

Pqffim or Emotion of the Mind confer 

quential to that Perception ^" 

SECTION XL 

T O return therefore to the noble Wri-^ Sect. 
ter. As it is evident, that Ridicule cannot ^1- 
in general without Abfurdity be applied as 
A Teft of Truth; fo can it leaft of all be 

' '^ Locke 9n Hum. Under/landings B. iii. c. lo. §14* 
^^P. 103* 
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Sect, admitted in examining Religious Opinions^ in 
' the Difcuffion of which, his Lordfliip feems 
principally to recommend it. Becaufe, by 
infpiring the contending Parties with mutual 
Contempt y it hath a violent Tendency to dc- 
flroy mutual Charity^ and therefore to pre* 
vent mutual Co7m£iion, 

To illuftrate this Truth, let us confidcr 
the following Inftance, which feems clear 
and full to the Point. 

There is not perhaps in any Language a 
bolder or ftronger Ridicule, than the well* 
known Apologue of Tbe I'ale of a T^ub. Ill 
manlfeft Defign is to recommend the Rng^ 
lijh Churchy and to difgrace the two Extrcmct 
of Popery and Puritanifm^. Now, if wc 

. . n Some indeed have pretended otherwifc. Thus Mr^ 
- TVoitcny in his Rejit^ions on Learnings fays, ** It is a de*. 
*^ figned Banter upon all that is efteemed facred amofig 
*^ Men." And the pious Author of the InJiptndini 
fHAg affirms it was ^ the fole optn Atuck that had been 
*' made upon ChriJIianity fince th« Revolution, except 
*' the Oraclis of Rtafon , and was not inferior in Ban* 
^^ ter and Maace, to the Attacks of CiJfus^t Julian^ 
'* or Porphyry^ or Lucicn*^ p. 399. Where by the 
Way, the Qddfty of the Cotitra/i is remarkabie enougli | 
that he fliould pronounce the Tak pf a Tub to be g Lii^ 
en Chrlflianity^ while it is in Fa£t a Findicatien §/ mf 
Ecclifiaftical Eftahlijhmtnt \ and at the fame Time enfidi 
his own Book a Vindication of$urEcclifiafiUal ^fiMjJk^ 
mint J while m Fa£l it is a Ltbel in ChriJIianity. 

5 ^ coni^der 
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coniider this exquifite Piece of Raillery as a ^ » c t. 

Tcft of Truth, we fhall find it impotent and 1^ 

vain : For Ac Queftion fBll recurs, whether 
Martin be a juft Emblem of the Englijh^ 
Jack of the Scotch y or Peter of the Roman 
Church. All the Points in Debate between 
the feveral Parties are taken for granted in 
the Reprefentation : And we muft have Re- 
courfe to Argument y and to that alone, ere 
we can determine the Merits of the Que- 
ition. 

If wc next confider this Mafter-piece 
of Wit as a Mode oi Ehquenccy we (hall 
find it indeed of great Efficacy in confirm- 
ing every Member of the Church of England 
in iiis own Conununion, and in giving hinl 
t thorough Diftafte of thofe of Scotland znd 
Rome : And fo &r as this may be regarded 
as a Matter of puilic Utility ^ fo far the Ri- 
dkuk may be laudable. 

But if we extend our Views fo as to 
comprehend a larger Plan of moral Ufe -, we 
(hall find this Method of Perfuafion is fuch, 
as Charity can hacdly approve of: For by 
reprefenting the one of thefe Churches un«- 
do: the Charader of Craft and Knavery ^ 
the other under that of incurable Madnefs^ 
ii tONdk needs tend to inipire every Member 

H 3 ^f 
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S E c T. 43f the iRngli/h Church who believes the R< 

^ ^ prefentation, with fuch Hatred o£ the on 

and Contempt of the other, as to prevent j 

friendly J)ebate and rational Remonjlrance. 

Its eifed on thofe who hold the D< 

ftrines of Calvin, or of Rome^ hiuft J 

yet worf? : Unlefs it can be proved, th 

the Way to attradt the Love, and convin 

the Reafon of Mankind, is to fhew that \ 

hate or dcfpife them. While they reve 

what we deride, 'tis plain, we cannot be 

view the Subie<5t jn the fanne Light : A) 

though we deride what appears to us co 

temptible^ we deride what to them appei; 

facred. They will therefore accufe us 

mifreprefenting their Opinions, and ab]i 

us as unjujl and impious. 

Thus although this noted Apologue 
indeed a Vindication of our Engltfh Churc 
yet it is fuch as had been better fpared : I 
caufe its natural EfFedt is to create Prej 
dice, and infpire the contending Parties wi 
mutual Diftafte, Contempt, and Hatred. 
But if the Way of Ridicule is th 
wholly to be rejedled in treating every a 
troverted Subjedl; it will probably be alfcc 
" Where then is it to be applied? Whctf 
l[ it is reafonable to calumniate and black 
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\** it without DiftinBion ? And whether it i^ S e c t, 
** not Inipicty, thus to vilify the Gifts of oUr ^^" 
'' Maker V' 

And 'tis certain, that to do this, were ab- 
furd and impious. As on the other hand, 
there is an equal Abfurdity and Impiety in 
confounding that Order of Things which 
the Creator hath eftablifhed, and endeavour- 
ing to raifc a blind Paffion into the throne of 
Rtafon. One Party or other in this Debate 
hath certainly incurred the Cenfure : The 
Ccnfure is fevere, and let it fall where it is 
.deferved. I know none that endeavour to 
vilify and blacken Hidicule without Dif- 
tind:ion, unlefs when it prefumes to elevate 
itfelf into a Tejl of T'rutb: And then, as a 
Rebel to the Order and Conftitution of Na- 
-ture, it ought to be refolutely encountered 
and repelled, till it take Refuge in its own 
inferior Station. 

The proper Ufe of Ridicule therefore is, 

: . ** to difgrace known Falfehood :*' And thus, 
negatively at leaft, *^ to enforce known 
** Truth." Yet this can only be affirmed 
of certain Kinds of Falfehood or Incon- 

I gruity, to which we feem to have appro- 
priated the general Name of Folly: And 

^< junoog the fevcral Branches of this, chiefly 

, , H 4 I think, 
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Sect. J think, to Affectation. For at cvcty 

* ^eBattim arifcs from a falfc Pretence to 

Praife^ fo a Contewft incurred tends to cm-^ 

'vince the Claimant of bis Error^ and thus 

becomes the natural Remedy to the EviU 

Much more might be faid on this Head* 
We might run through numerous Divifions 
and Subdiviiicns of FoJh : But as the Tafk 
would be both infignincant and endlefs, { 
am unwilling to trouble the Reader wkb 
iuch elaborate Trifles. 

It fcems an Obfervation more worthy of 
our Attention and Regard; that Contempt^ 
whence Ridicule arifes, being ^JclfifljPcjffim^^ 
and nearly allied to Pride^ if not abfolutcly 
founded on it; we ought ever to keep a 
Aridt Rein, and in general rather curb than 
forward its Emotions. Is there a more im^ 
portant Maxim in Philofophy than this, that 
we fliould gain a Habit of controuling our 
Imaginations and Faffions by the Ufe of 

^ Reafon ? Efpecially thofe that are rather of 

the fclfifti tlian the benevolent Kind ? That 
we ihould not fuffer our Fears to link us in 
•Cowardice,. our Joys in Weaknefs, our An-p 
gcr in Revenge? And fure there is not a 
Pafllon that infefts human Life, whofeCon^* 
ftqueiKcs are fo generally pernicious as tboi^ 

of 



^ ttMlged Contempt. As the common S s c r. 
Occurrences^ of Life are the O^cQs which * , 
afford it Nouriihmenty fo by this means it is 
jLBpc mare eonAkntly in Play, than any other 
hS^^BMn cf the Mind : And is indeed the 
sgcncral InAtument by which Individuals^ 
iFamilies, Softs, Provinces, and Nations, are . 
:driven ftom a Stat<; of mutual Charity, into 
that of Bitteme& and Diliention. We pro- 
ceed from Raillery to Railing ; from Con- 
tempt to Hatred. Thus if the Love of Ri- 
dicule be not in itfelf a Faflion of the male- 
volent Species, it leads at leaft to thofe 
which are fo. Add to this, that the mofl 
ignorant are generally the moft contemptu- 
ous} and they the moft forward to deride^ 
who are moft incapable or moft unwilling 
to underjiand. Narrow Conceptions of 
Things lead to groundlcfs Derifion: And 
this Spirit of Scorn in its Turn, as it cuts us 
off from all Information, confirms us in our 
preconceived and groundlcfs Opinions. 

This being the real Nature and Ten-^ 
dency of Ridicule, if cannot be worth while 
to dcicant much on* its Application, or exr 
plore its Subfcrviency to the Ufcs of Life. 
For though under the fevcre Reflridions pf 
lleafon, it may be made a proper Inflruiv 

jnent 



Sect, fiicnt oil many Occafions, for diigradog 

^ ^^ known Foify 5 .yet the Turn of Levity it gives 

the Mind, the Diftafte it raifes to all candid 

and rational Information, the Spirit of Ani- 

'mofity it is apt to excite, the Errors in which 

'it confirms us when its Suggeflions are faife, 

^ the Extremes to which it is apt to drive us, 

even when its Suggeflions are true; all 

thefe confpire to tell us, it is rather to be 

wifhed than hoped, that its Influence upon 

the whole can be confiderable in the Service 

of Wtfdom and Virtue. 

Lord Shaftesbury himfelf, in many 
other Parts of his Book, ftrongly infifts on 
the Neceffity of bringing the Imagination 
and Paffions under the Dominion of Rea- 
fon. ** The only Poifon to Reaforiy {zys 
** he, is PaJJion : Yoxfalfe Reafoning is foon 
** redrefTed, where Paffion is removed"." 
And it is difHcult to aflign any Caufe that 
will not refledl fome Difhonour on the no- 
ble Writer, why he fhould thus flrangely 
have attempted to privilege this Paffion of 
Contempt from fo necefTary a Subjedlion, 
Let it fuffice, in Conclufion, to obferve ; 
that Inconfiflencies mufl ever arife and be 
perfifled in, when a roving Fancy, con- 

■ Wit ond Humour y Patt ii. §1. 

du£ted 
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conducted by Spleen and AffeSatioHy goes in S « c t# 
Queflrof idle Novelties, without fubjeding , 

itfelf to the jaft Reffaraints of Reafon^ 

Upon the whole: This new Defign of 
difcoverin^ Truth by the vague and «»- 
Jieady Light of Ridicule, puts one in Mind 
of the honeft Irijhman^ who applied his 
Candle to the SufhDial, in order to fee bow 
the Night ivent. 
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ESSAY II. 

On the Obligations of Man to Vir- 
tue! and the Neceility of religiout 
Principle. 



HAVING confidercd the noble Wri- S i c t^ 
ter's two iirfl Treatifes, fo far as tbcf '• 
regard the Ufe of Ridicule^ we now come to' 
his Soliloquy^ or Advice to an Author. Aad 
here^ bating only a few accidental PaflSiges» 
which will be occaiionally pointed out here-, 
after^ we (hall have little more to do» than 
to approve and admire: The whole Difler* 
tatioQ being, in its general Turn^ one con- 

tiQwd 
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Sect, tinucd Inflance of its Author's Knowledge 
and refined Tafte in Books, Life, and Man- 
ncrs. I could dwell with Pleafure on the 
Beauties of this Work, if indeed they needed 
an Explanation : But that noble Union of 
Truth and Eloquence which fhines through 
the whole, as it fuperfedes, fo it would dif- 
grace any Attempt of this Kind, To the 
Work itfelf therefore I recommend the 
Reader. 

The noble Writer having thus prepared 
us for the Depths of Philofophy , by enjoin-* 
ing an unfeigned and rigorous Self-Exami^ 
natitm ; proceeds to that highefl and moft 
interefting of all Subjedb, ^be Obligations of 
Man t6 the PraStice of Virtue. And herfc 
it will probably appear, that with a Variety 
of ufeful Truths, he hath blended feveral 
plauiible Miflakes^ which, when more near« 
ly viewed, feem to be attended with a Train 
of very extraordinary Confequences. What 
he hath given us on this Subged, lies chiefly 
in the two Treatifes, which compofe his fe- 
cond Volume: But as he frequently refers 
us to the other Parts of his Writings, where 
he hath accidentally treated the fame Points 
in a more explicit Manner; fo the fame 
Liberty of comparing one Paflage with an-* 

other. 
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thcf, wUl, I tpprehcnd, be judged rcafona- S e c t, 
ble by the caiidi^ Reader. Thus wc fhall __ 
more efie&ually penetrate^ into his true 
Scope and Intention ; and draw off, as far 
as. may be, that Veil of Myftery^ in which,, 
for Reaibns heft known to himfelf, he hath 
fo often wrapped his Opinions. 

SECTION 11. 

*TIS no uncommon Circmnftance in Sect. 
Controvcrfy, for the Parties to engage in all ^* 
the Fury of Difputation, without precifely 
inftru&ing their Readers, or truly knowing 
thenofelves, the Particulars about which they 
differ. Hence that fruitlcfs Parade of Ar-: 
gumenty and thofe oppofite Pretences ,ta* 
Demooftration, with which moft Debates,^ 
on every Subjeift, have been infefled,. 
Would die contending Parties firft be fure 
of their, own Meaning (a Species of Self**-* 
Examinatioa which, I think, the noble: 
Wcker hath not condefcended to mention), 
and dien communicate their Senfe to others: 
in plain Terms and Simplicity of Heart, the 
Face of Controverfy would foon be changed : 
And real Knowledge, inftead of imaginary* 
Conqueft, would be the noble Reward of 
literary Toil« 

In 
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S K c T. In the mean Time, a Hiftory of Lf^i^ 
__^»wif&>i ^ well executedi would be no unedi-» 
fying Work. And in order to open a Path 
to to uieful an Undertaking, I will venture 
to give the prefent Sedion as an Introduftion 
to it: For fure, among all the Queftiond^ 
which have exercifed the Learned, this con- 
cerning the Obligations of Man to Virtue hath 
given Rife to the greateft Profufibn of looic 
Talk and ambiguous ExpreiTion. The Ar- 
gument hath been handled by feveral of 
great Name: And it might poilibly be 
deemed Ptefumption to differ from any of 
diem, had they not fo widely differed 
among themfelves. Much hath been fsud, 
and various have been their Opinions con« 
ceming our Ohligations to Virtue ^ but IK- 
tie hath been faid in any definitive Man^ 
aer, on the previous and fundamentd 
Queftion, What Virtue is. By which I do 
not mean, what Adlions are called Virtuous, 
for, about that, Mankind are pretty well 
agreed, but^ what makes Virtue to be %obat 
it is. And till we have determined this 
with all poffible Preciiion, we cannot de« 
termine ^* upon what Foundatbn Man- 

f A Strife about Wordt. 

^•kind 
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•* kind arc obliged to the Pradice of it." Sect 
Oar firft Enquiry therefore muft be, con'- 
ccmiiig the Hature of Virtue : In the In- 
veftigation of which, the Moralifts of moil 
Ages feem to have been remarkably de» 
fedtive. 

Let us firft confider what our noble Au- 
thor hath faid on this Subjed:. He tells 
us, " The Mind cannot be without its Eye 
*' and Ear ; fo as to difcern Proportion, dif- 
^* tingui(h Sound, and fcan each Sentiment 
•* and Thought which comes before it. It 
*• can let nothing cfcape its Cenfure. It 
** feels the foft and harfli, the agreeable ' 
^* and difagreeable in the AfFe<ftions ; and 
finds zfoulandfair^ an harmonious and a 
dijfmant^ as really and truly here, as in 
any muikal Numbers, or in the outward 
** Forms and Reprcfentations of fenfiblc 
Things. Nor can it withold its Admi- 
ration and Extafy, its Averfion and Scorn, 
any more in what relates to one, than to 
*' the other of thefe Subjcds. • So that to 
deny the common natural Senfe of a 
fublime and beautiful in Things, will ap- 
** pear an AffeSiatim merely to any one 
\\ who confiders duly of this Affair p." The 

' Inquiry CQ^Hfrning Firtue^ Part iii. § 3. 

I Per- 
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Sect. Perception of this Beauty he calls the moral 
Sciife or I'ajie ; and affirms, that Virtue con- 
fifts in " a perfedl Conformity of our Af- 
" fedtions and Aftions with this fupreme 
" Senfe and Symmetry of Things." Or, 
to ufe his own Words, " The Nature erf" 
" Virtue confifts in a certain juft Difpofition 
*' or proportionable Affeftion of a rational 
" Creature towards the moral OhjeBs of 
" Right and ff^rong"*." 

The next Writer I fiiall mention is the 
learned and amiable Dr. Clarke. He 
thinks it neceflary to rejedl this Idea of Vir- 
tue, which the noble Writer had eftablifh- 
ed; and as a furer Foundation, than what 
mere AffeBion^ Senfcy or Tafte could pro- 
duce, lays the Bafis of Virtue in Reafon: 
And infifts, that its true Nature lies in " a 
" Conformity of our Adlions, with certain 
*' eternal and immutable Relations and Dif- 
" ferences of Things. That from thefc, 
" which are neceflarily perceived by every 
" rational Agent, there naturally arife ccr- 
*' tain OToriz/Oi%fl//'oBj, which are of them- 
" felves incumbent on all, antecedent to all 
" pofitive Inftitution, and to all Expectation 
" of Reward or Punifliment'." 

^ Inquiry cenceming Firtite, Part iii. § I. ' Ciarke'* 
Domnft. paSm. 

After 
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-After thefe, comes an ingenious and Sect, 

cajadid Writer, and In Oppofition to both I 

thcfe Schemes of Moral, fixes the Nature 
of Virtue in *' a Conformity of our Adions 
*' with Urutb:' He affirms, that ** no Aft^ 
** whether Word or Deed, of any Being, 
** to whom moral Good and Evil are im- 
'* putable, that interferes with any true Pro- 
" poiition, or denies any thing to be as it is, 
** can be right. That, on the contrary, 
** every Aft is right which does not contra- 
" dift Truth, but treats every thing as being 
" what it is\*' 

There are, befides thefe, fevcral other 
philofophical Opinions concerning the Na- 
ture of Virtue ; as, that it confifts in fol- 
.. lowing iV^7//^r^ — in avoiding 2^ Extremes 
— in the Imitation of the Deity. But thefe 
are Jftill more loofe and indeterminate Ex- 
preiilons, if poffible, than the former. If 
therefore the firft fhould appear vague and 
inefiedual, the latter muft of Courfe fall 
under an equal Cenfure. 

Now it will appear, that all the three 
Definitions of Virtue, which Lord Sh aftes* 
BURV, Dr. Clarke, and Mr. Wollaston 
have given us, in defigned Oppofition to 

f Wollafton's Rel. of Nat. § i . paffim. 

I 2 each 
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Sect, each other, are equally defeftive ; ** Be- 
*' caufe they do not give us any more partis 
" cular or determinate Ideas, than what wc 
" have from that Jingle Word^ which with 
'* fo much fruitlefe Labour they attempt to 
'' define/' 

Let us firft examine the noble Writer's 
Definition in this View. He fays, that 
" Virtue confifts in a Conformity of our Af- 
*^ fedlions with our natural Senfe of the 
" Sublinie and Beautiful in Things, or with 
** the moral Objeds of Right and Wrong." 
— Now, what new Idea do we gain from 
this pompous Definition ? Have we not the 
fame general Idea from the Word Virtue y as 
from the more diffufed Expreflion of the 
Sublime and Beautiful of TT^ings ? And can- 
not we gather as much from either of thefe, 
as from the fubfequent Phrafe, the moral 
ObjeBs of Right and Wrong T'— They are 
all general Names, • relative to fomething 
which is yet unknown, and which is no 
more explained by the pretended Definition^ 
than by the Word which is attempted to 
be defined. Indeed, when his Lordflhip 
further afiirms, that to relieve the Needy, or 
help the Friendlefs, is an Inflance of this 
Sublime and Beautiful of Things, we then 

obtaia 
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(^tain a more determinate Idea, with Re-S e c t. 

TT 

gard to that particular Cafe. But ftill we 
are as much as ever at a Lofs for a general 
Criterion or Ttejl^ by which the Virtue of our 
other Aftions is to be determined. To fay, 
therefore, that Virtue confifts in adting ac* 
cording to the fairy the bandfome^ xhcfub-- 
lime, the beautiful ^ the decent ^ the moral Ob- 
je£ts of Right and Wrong, is really no more 
than ringing Changes upon Words. We 
might with equal Propriety affirm, ** that 
" Virtue conOils in aSting virtuoujlyr This 
Deficiency Mr. Wollaston clearly faw. 
They, fays he, who reckon nothing to be 
(morally) good, but what they call ho^ 
" neftum, may denominate Aftions accord- 
'* ing as that is, or is not the Caufe or End 
** of them: But then, what is bonejlumf 
** Something is ftill wanting to meafure 
•* Things by, and to feparate the bonejla 
*• from the inbonejla^.'' 

Dr. Clarke's Definition feems not to 
include any thing more precife or determi- 
nate, than the noble Writer's. He affirms, . 
that " Virtue confifts in a Conformity of our 
^* A<3ions with right Rcafon, or the eter- 
** nal and immutable Relations and Dif- 

\ReLof Nat. p. 22, 

I 3 ferences 
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S « c T. " thing as being what it is.'* Well : be sit ' 
^ fo. Yet the Queftion ftiH. recurs, what is 

moral I'rutb ? And this demands a Defimtim 
no Icfs than Virtue^ which was the Thing 
to be defined. Had Lord Shaftesbury 
lived to fee this new Theory propofed, how 
naturally would he have retorted Mr. Wot- 
jLASTON*s Objeftion? " You, Mr. Wot- 
*' LA ST ON, reckon nothing to be morally 
** Good^ but what you call I'rutb : And you 
** may indeed denominate Adbions, accord- 
** ing as that is, or is not, the Caufe or End 
** of them : But then, what is I'rtitb? 
** Something further is flill wanting to mea- 
** fure Things by, and to feparate ^rutb 
" from Falfehood.'* — Thus too would Dr. 
Clarke have naturally replied: ** *Tis 
** true, that whatever will bear to be tried 
** by T'rutb, is right; and that which is con- 
** demned by it, wrong: But the Manner 
" in which you have delivered yourfclf, is 
** not yet explicit enough. You have ra- 
*^ ther confounded my Definition, than gi- 
*^ ven a new one of your own: All that 
** you have added, is an Impropriety of 
** Speech. I fpeak of the Reilitude of 
*' Adtions, you of the Trutb o£ Adlions; 
*' which I call an Impropriety of Speech, 

** becaufe 
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•• becaufe ^rutb relates to Affirmatttmiy not S b c t, 
** to A&iimi ; to what is faid^ not to what^ 
'* is ^fo«. Bnt fappofing the Propriety of 
** your Eipreffion, what further Criterion 
" have you gained? You confefs, UtiztTCrutb 
*• is difcovered by Reafon only; for you 
fay, that to deny ^ings to be as tbey are^ 
is the ^ranfgrejion of the great Law of our 
Nature^ the Law of Reafon ^. If fo, then 
*' Reafon is as good a Guide as Truth : 
** We can as certainly know what is right 
** Reajhn, as what is T*rutb. If therefore 
" my Definition is defedive, yours muft be 
** fo too. If mine leaves Room for fo many 
'* Difputes and oppofte right Reafom^ that 
** nothing can be fettled, while every one 
" pretends that his Reafon is right ; yours 
" muft of Neceflity be liable to the fame 
" Objcdtion, muft leave Room for fo many 
*^ Difputes and oppofite Truths^ that nothing 
** can be fettled, while every one pretends 
** that his Idea of ^nith is the right one. 
** Truth, then, can never be a better Cri- 
** terion than Reafon, becaufe our Idea of 
" Truth muft always depend upon our 
*' Reafon r 

Thus 
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Sect. Thus it fhould feem, that our three cc-. 

II 
' lebratcd Writers have not given the Satif- 

fadion which might have been expefted in 

an Affair of fuch philofophical Importance. 

Their common Attempt is to define the 

Nature, or fix the Criterion of Virtue : To 

this End, the firft affirms, it confifts in a 

a Conformity of our Ad:ions to the Fair and 

Handfomey the Sublime and Beautiful of 

Things : The Second, the Fitnefs, ReafonSj 

and Relations of Things : The Third, the 

^ruth of Things, But inafmuch as thcfe 

general Terms of Beauty, Fitnefsy Trutb^ 

convey not any more determinate Idea, than 

that of Virtue, which they are brought to 

define; the feveral pretended Definitions 

are therefore inadequate and defeSlive^. 

* Let It be obferved once for all, that the Definitions 
here cenfured as dcfe£live, are little more than diredl 
Tranfcripts of what die old Grnk Philofophers, and 
T^ully after them, have faid on the fame Subjeft. To 
fhew how generally this Kind of Language infe£b the 
Writers on Morality, we need only tranfcribe the fol- 
lowing Paflage from a Follower of the noble Writer. 
*' We need not therefore be at a Lofs, faid he, for a 
** Defer iption of the fovereign Good. — We may call it 
*' ReSiitude of Conduft. — If that be too contracted, we 
'* may enlarge, and fay,'tis — to live perpetually felefi- 
•* ing and rejeding according to the Standard of our Be- 
'* ing. If we are for ftill difFerent Vievvs, we may (ay,'tis 
*« — to live in the Difcharge oi Moral Offices — to live 
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What then is Virtue? Let us confider Sb c t. 
its true Nature in the following Sedion. ..._^ 

SECTION III, 

THE R E are few among Mankind, who Sect, 
have riot been often ftruck with Admi- ^^* 
ration at the Sight of that Variety of Co- 
lours and Magnificence of Form, which ap- 
pear in an Evening Rainbow. The itn- 
inJlruBed in Philoibphy confider that fplen- 
did Object, not as dependent on any other, 
but as being poflefled of a felf-given and 
original Beauty. But he who is led to 
know, that its Place and Appearance al- 
ways varies with the Situation of the Sun; 
that when the latter is in his Meridian, the 
former becomes an inconfiderable Curve 
ikirting the Horizon ; that as the Sun def- 
cends, the Rainbow rifes ; till at the Time 
of his Settings it encompaffes the Heavens 
with a glorious Circle, yet dies away when 
he difappears'j the Enquirer is then con- 
vinced, that this gay Meteor did but fhinc 

^* according to J^aiure — To Wvz according to V'lr tut — 
** to live according iojuji Experience or ihofe Things 
^* which happen around ub." Three Trcatifcs by 
J, //. Treat. 3**. p, 207. 

with 
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Sect, immoral in the one, and nothing immoral in 
' the other, here is an Exception which over-». 
turns his Principle : which proves that the 
Morality or Immorality of Actions depends 
on fomething difiindl from mere abftradt, 
irrelative T!ruth. 

The fame Exception muft be admitted 
on Dr. Clarke's Syftem of Expreffion. 
For fure, 'tis neither fit nor reafonable^ nor 
agreeable to the Relations of Things, that a 
Man fliould talk to a Poft. Yet, although 
it be admitted as irrational and abjurdy I 
do not imagine, any of Dr. Clarke's De- 
fenders would fay it was immoraL So 
again, with regard to Lord Shaftesbury^ 
'tis clear there can be nothing of the Sublime 
or Beautiful in this A<ftion of talking to a 
Poft : On the contrary, there is (to ufe his 
own Manner of Expreffion) an apparent 
Indecency, Impropriety, and Dijfonance in 
it. Yet, although his Admirers might 
juftly denominate it incongruous^ they would 
furely be far from branding it as vile. 
Here then the fame Exception again takes 
place, which demonftrates that Virtue can- 
not confift cither in abJiraSl Fitnefs or 
Beauty ; but that fomething further is re* 
quired in order to conftitute its Nature. 

PossrBLY 
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Possibly therefore, the Patrons of thefe Sect. 

Ill 
feveral Theories may alledge, that A<ftions 1. 

which relate to inanimate Beings only, can 
properly be called no more than naturally 
beautiful, fit, or true : But that moral Fit- 
nefs. Beauty, or Truth, can only arife from 
fuch Adlions as relate to Beings that are 
fenfible or intelligent. Mr. Balguy ex- 
prelly makes this Exception : He affirms, 
that " moral Adlions are fuch as are know- 
" ingly direfted towards fome Objedl Intel* 
^ ligent or fenfible ^" 

And fo far indeed this Refinement ap- 
proaches towards the Truth, as it excludes 
all inanimate Things from being the Ob- 
jcds of moral Good and Evil. Yet even 
this Idea of moral Beauty, Fitnefs, or Truth, 
18 highly indeterminate and defeftive : Be- 
Caofe innumerable Inftances may be given, 
of Actions directed towards Objedts fenfible 
and intelligent, fome of which Actions are 
manifeftly becomings fit^ or true^ others as 
manifeftly incongruous^ irrational ^sAfalfe^ 
yet none of them, in any Degree, ^virtuous 
or viciousy meritorious or immoral. Thus 
to fpeak to a Man in a Language he under- 
ftands, is an Adion becomings fit^ or true^, 

^ Flrjt Treat, on Moral Goodnifs^ p. 28. 

'tis 
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S B c T. 'tis treating bim according to the Order, 
Relations, and Truth of Thing8 ; 'tis treat- 
ing him according to fBhat he is. On the 
contrary, to fpeak to him in a Language he 
nnderlUods not, is an Adion neither h* 
coming, ft, nor true j 'tis treating him ac- 
cordmg to ivbat be is not i 'tis treating him 
as a P^. But although the firil of thefe 
A&ons be undeniably becoming, fit, or 
true, who will call it Virtue? And though 
the latter be undeniably incongruous, irra* 
tional, and &lfe, who will call it Vice ? Yet 
both thefe Adions are direded towards a 
Bung that is ienfible and intelligent. It 
follows therefore, that an A&ion is not 
dther morally Good or Evil, merely becauie 
it is conformable to the Beauty, FJtneft, 
OT Truth of Things, even though it be di- 
rected towards an Objedl both fenJibU zaA 
intelligent; but that fomethiiig ftill further, 
fbme more diAinguilhing and chanufteriftic 
Circumftance is neceflary, in order to fix its 
real ElTence. 

What this peculiar Circumftance may 
be, we come now to enquire. And the 
firft Lights in this Enquiry (hall be bor- 
rowed fi-om thefe very celebrated Writers, 
whom we have here ventured to c^poie. 
For 
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For fuch is the Force an d Energy of Truth, S e c t. 
that while they are attempting to involve , 

her in a Cloud of Metaphyfics, flie breaks 
through the myftic Veil they had prepared 
and woven for her with fo much Art, and 
diffufeth a Stream of genuine Luftre, which 
the moil obdurate Prejudice can only with- 
ftand by winking hard. 

And firft, though the noble Writer every 
vfhcre attempts to fix an original, indepen- 
dent, moral Beauty of AiSion, to which 
every thing is to be referred, and which it- 
felf is not to be referred to any thing fur- 
ther*: Yet when he comes to an Enume- 
ration of thofe particular Anions, which 
may be called morally Beautiful, he always 
iinglcs out fuch as have a direct and necef- 
fary Tendency to the Happitiefs of Mank'md. 
Thus he talks of the Notion of a public In- 
tereft*y?& necefTary towards a proper Idea of 
Virtue: He fpeaks of public AfFe<ftion in 
the fame Manner; and reckons Gcnerofity, 
Kindnefs, and CompatTion, as the Qualities 
which alone can render Mankind truly Vir- 
tuous. So again, when he fixes the Bounds 
of the focial AfFeftions, he evidently refers 

• Effay on Wit — SeliUquy — Enquiry —Mora UJit— 
iiilJieUatiies — paffim. ' Enqu. B, i. p. z. § 3. 

K US 
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S E c T. us to the £une End, of human Happinefe. 

„^, "■'■ - *' If Kindnels or Love of the moil natoral 
" Sort be immoderate, it is undoubtedly 
•* vidous. For thus. over-great Tendemcii 
*' deflrcyi the EffeB efLffve j and exce£Qve 
V Pity renders us incapable of giving Suc- 
« cour '." When he fixes the proper De- 
grees of the private AffeBkm^ he draws his 
Proof from this one Point, " that by 
** having the Self-Paflions too inteniJe or 
" ftrong, a Creature becomes miferablc'." 
Laflly, when he draws a Catalogue of fuch 
Affefltons, as are mofl: oppoQte to Beauty 
and moral Good, he fclefts " Malice^ Hatred 
" of Society—Tyranny — jhiger — Revenge 
** — Treachery — Ingratitude^" Inallthefe 
Inflances, the Reference to human Ha^^ 
nefs is fo particular and ftrong, that from 
thefe alone an unprejudiced Mind may fat 
convinced, that the ProduAion of bunas 
Happinefi is the great univerfal Fountun, 
whence our Aftions derive their awtl 
Beauty. 

Thus again, though the excellent Dr. 
Clarke attempts to fix the Nature and 
EiTencc of Virtue in certain DilFereace^ 
Relations, and FimeiTcs of Things, to which 

'Eaqu. B. i. p. 1. $3. f Ibid. (Ibid. 

our 
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bn'r A^icMs oagfat ultimately to be referred; S b c t, 
yet in enumerating the feveral A Aions which 
he denomiimtes morally Goody he mentions 
none, but what evidently promote the fame 
great End, ** the Happinefs of Man/' He 
ji:^ly fpcaki of the Welfare of the WhoU^ ^ 
being the mtejfary and mod important Con^ 
&quetice of virtuous Adion. He tells us^ 
*• that it is more ft that God fhould regard 
*^ the Goad of the whole Creation, than that 
^' he (hould make the Whole continually 
^^ ihiierable: That all Men fhould endea- 
M vour to promote the univerfal Good and 
^*^r^<ofallj than that all Men fhould 
^^' fee continually contriving the Ruin and 
^^.DefruSion of ali^." Here again, the 
Re^Mcnce is io diredt and flrong to the Hap^ 
fi^fe of Mankind^ that even from the In-> 
ilmces alledged by the worthy Author, it 
appears, that a Conformity of our Actions to 
l^tsf great Bnd^ is the very EfTence oi moral 
lU&itude. 

Mr. Wollaston is no lefs explicit in 
this particular: For in every Inflance he 
^ings, the Happinefs of Man is the finglc 
End to which his Rule of Truth verges in 
ttA unvaried Manner. Thus in the PafTage 

? Dmonft' p. 45> &C. 
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S* c T. already cited, though he confiders the talk^ 
ing to a Pojl as an jihfurdity^ he is far from 
condemning it as an immoral Aftion : But 
in the fame Paragraph, when he comes to 
give an Inftance of the Violation of moral 
Truth, he immediately has recourfe to Man\ 
and not only fo, but to the Happinefs of 
Man. " Why, faith h?, fliould not. the 
" Converfe be reckoned as bad ; that is, to 
" treat a Man as a Poft j as if he had no 
** Senfey ^ndfek not InjurieSy which he doth 
^^ feel'y as if to him Pain and Sorrow were 
*' not Ptf/;i; Happinefs not Happinefs.'* At 
other Times he affirms, that " the Impor^ 
" tance of the Truths on the one and the 
*^ other Side fliould be diligently c^w/wr^^*/' 
And I would gladly know, how one Truth 
can be more important than another, un- 
Icfs upon this Principle, and in Reference 
to the ProdiiBion of Happinefs. Himfelf 
indeed confirms this Interpretation, when 
he fpeaks as follows: " The Truth violated 
" in the former Cafe was, B had a Property 
*' in that which gave him fuch a Degree d[ 
*' Happinefs : That violated in the latter was, 
*' B had a Property in that which gave him 
" a Happinfs vaftly fuperior to the other ; 

iRel. of Nat. p. 19, 
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" The Violation therefore in the latter Cafe ^ ^"^ t* 
** was upon this Account a vaftly greatir ' , 
^ Violation than in the former *"/' 

These Evidences may feem fufficient: 
But that all poflible Satisfadlion may be gi* 
ven in a Circtimftance which is of the 
greateft Weight in the prefent Queftion, 
thefe further Obfervations may be added. 

As therefore thefe celebrated Writers 
give no Inftances of moral Beauty, Fitnefs, 
or Truth, but what finally relate to the 
Happinefs of Man ; fo if we appeal to the 
CCMiimon Senfe of Mankind, we fhall fee 
that the Idea of Virtue halh never been uni- 
vcrfally affixed to any Adtion or AfFedioit 
of the Mind, unlefs where this Tendency 
to produce Happinefs was at leaft apparent. 
What are all the Black Catalogues of Vice 
or moral Turpitude, which we read in 
Hiftory, or find in the Circle of our own 
Experience, what are they but fo many In- 
ftances of Mifery produced? And what are 
the fair and amiable Atchievements of Lc^ 
giJlatorSy PatriofSy and Sages renowned in 
Story, what but fo many Efforts to raife 
Mankind from Mifery, and eftabliih the' 
public Happinefs on a fure Foundation? 

^ Rd. of Nat. p. 21. 
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Sect. The firft arc vicious^ immoral^ deformed^ ht^ 

caufc there we fee Mankind affliSied or de^ 

Jiroyed : The latter arc virtuous^ ^Z^* 

beautifuly becaufe here we fee Mankind pre^ 

ferved and ajjifted. 

But that Happinefs is the la ft Criterion 
or Teft, to which the moral Beauty,Truth, 
or Redtitudc of our Afiedtions Is to be re- 
ferred, the two following Circumftanccs di^ 
monfirate : Firft, " thofe very AfFeftions and 
A6tions, which, in the ordinary Courfe of 
Things, are approved as virtuous, do 
** change their Nature, and become vicious 
^^ in the ftridteft Senfe, when they contra- 
*^ dift this fundamental Law, of the greateft 
** public Happinefs.*' Thus, although in ge- 
neral it is a Parent's Duty to prefer a Child's 
Welfare, to that of another Perfon, yet, 
if this natural and juft AfFeftion gain fuch 
Strength, as to tempt the Parent to violate 
the Puiiic for his Child's particular WcU 
fare ; what was before a Duty, by this be^- 
comes immoderate and criminal. This tho 
noble Writer hath allowed : * * If Kindnefs 
•* or Love of the moft natural Sort be //w- 
'^ moderate^ it is undoubtly viciousK" And 
hence, he fays, *' the Excefs of motherly 

I Enq. 9H Virtue. 
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/* Love is owned to be a vidoos Fond- Sect. 

" nefs™. The fame Variation takes Place 1^ 

with regard to every other Relation between 
Man and liAssk. Infomucb^ that the fupe- 
rior Regards which we owe to our Family, 
Friends> Fellow-Citizens> and Countrymen 
—Regards which, in their proper Degree, 
aipire to the amiable and high Names of 
domejiic Love, Friendjhi^^ Patriotifm---^ 
when once they defert and violate the grand 
Principle of univerfal Happinefsy become a 
wcious Fondnefs, a mean and odious Parti-' 
atityy juftly ftigmatized by all, as ignomini- 
ous and unworthy. 

Secondly, with fuch uncontrouled Au- 
thority does this great Principle command 
us ; that ^' Aiftions which are in their own 
^* Nature, moll fhocking to every humane 
. ^* Affection lofe at once their moral Defor-^ 
1* mity, when they become fubfervient to 
** the general Welfare ; and aflame both 
** the Name and the Nature of Virtue.** 
For what is more contrary to every gentle 
:^d kind Affedion that dwells in the hu- 
man Breaft, than to flied the Blood, or de-* 
ftroy the Life of Man ? Yet the ruling Prin-r 
(iple above-mentioned, can reconcile us 

" Enq* on Virtue. 
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S F c T. even to this. And when the Neceflity of 
* public Example compels us to make a Sa^ 
crifice of this Kind j though we may la- 
ment the Occqfion^ we cannot condemn the 
FaSl: So far are we from branding it as 
Murder^ that we approve it as Ju/iice : an4 
always defend it on this great Principle 
alone, that it ivas ncceffary for the public 
Good, 

Thus it appears, that thofe Adions 
which we denominate Virtuous, Beautifuli 
Fit, or True, have not any abfolute and in- 
dependent, but a relative and reflected Beau- 
ty: And that their Tendency to produce 
Happinefs is the only Source from whence 
they derive their Luftre. Hence therefore 
we may obtain a juft and adequate Defi^ 
nition of Virtue : Which is no other than 
*^ the ° Conformity of our Affections with the 

" The Gentlemen above examined fecm to have mif- 
taken the Attributes of Virtue for its Ejfence. Virtue is 
procuring Happinefs: To procure Happinefs is btauti- 
ful^ reafonable^ true ; thefe are the Qualities or Attri- 
butes of the Adion : But the Albion itfeli, or its Ejfenci^ 
is procuring Happinefs. 

The Reader who is curious tJ^ examine further into 
this SubjciSiy may confult the Prelim. Dijfert. to Dr. 
Iv A w ' s Tranjlatlon of King's Origin of Evil : Toge- 
ther virith fcveral Paflages in the Tranflator's Notes^ 
where lie will find Senfe and Metaphyftcs united in a vcrjr 
eminent and extraordinary Pegree* 

.«' public 
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** public Good:'* Or " the voluntary Pro- Sect. 
*' dudion of the grcateft Happinefs." 

S E C T I O N IV. 

I T may poflibly feem ftrangc that fo S e c t. 
much has been thought neccflary to be op- 
pofed to thefe metaphyfical Refinements con- 
cerning the Nature of Virtue : But in Rea- 
lity, *tis a Point of the utmoft Confequence: 
For thefe Refinements have given rife to % 
plauiible Objeftion, which hath been re- 
tailed in a popular Manner by a late wordy 
Writer; whofe leaft merit it is to have fup- 
plied our modifh CofFee-houfe Philofophers 
with fuch a Variety of faftiionable Topics, 
that they have never felt the leaft Want of 
that antiquated Affiftancc derived frorti 
Knowledge, Parts, and Learning. 

This Gentleman, taking Advantage of 
thefe metaphyfical Refinements, and parti- 
cularly of the noble Writer's imaginary 
Scheme oi abfolute^ irrelative Beauty, " the 
" Hunting after which (he elegantly af- 
" firms) is not much better than a wild 
** Goofe Chafe °;" attempts from hence to 
demonftrate, for the Benefit of his Country ^ 

• FaUi of the Beesj vol. i. p. 380. o&. Ed. 

that 
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EC T. that we are utterly mifbken, when We 

' ** look upon Virtue and Vice as permanent 

^' Realities, that mufl ever be the fame in 

«* all Countries and all Ages*":'* And thus 

he profecutcs his Argumcn:. 

The Worth or Excellence of every diing, 
he fays, varies according to Fancy or Opi- 
nion. *^ Even in human Creatures, what 
** is beautiful in one Country, is not fo in 
** another.— -Three hundred Years ago, 
** Men were ftiaved as clofely as they arc 
^^ now ; fince that, they have wore Beards. 
** — ^How mean and comical a Man looks, 
'^ that is other wife welUdrefied, in a narrow-* 
." brimed Hat, when every Body wears 
^' broad ones : And again, how monftrous 
** is a very great Hat, when the other Ex- 
^* treme has been in Faftiion for a confidera- 
** Time ? — The many Ways of laying out 
^^ a Garden judicioufly are almoft innumera- 
^* ble ; and what is called Beautiful in them, 
<* varies according to the diflfercnt I'afte of 
«* Nations and Agcs^." Thus capricious, 
and uncertain, he tells us, are our Ideas of 
natural Beauty ; and theie he brings home 
to the Point of Morals. ^* In Morals there 
;*is no greater Certainty: Plurality of 

"^ ? Fabh of tU BciSf p. 372. ? P. 376. 
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-* '^ Wives is odious among CbnftianSj and all Sect. 
" the Wit and Learning of a great Genius \ , 
** in Defence of it, has been rejefted with 
** Contempt. But Polygamy is not fhock- 
" ing to a Mahometan. What Men have 
•* learnt from their Infancy enflaves them, 
** and the Force of Cuftom v^rarps Nature, 
^' and at the fanie Time imitates her in fuch 
'^ a Mapner, that it is often difficult to 
^* know, which of them we are influenced 
*^ by. In the Eaft formerly. Sifters mar*- 
*^ ried Brothers, and it was meritorious for 
*' a Man to marry his Mother, Such Al- 
^^ liances are abominable : But it is certain, 
•* that whatever Horror we conceive at th? 
^^ Thpughts of them, there is nothing in 
'* Nature repugnant againft them, but what 
^^ is built upon Mode and Cuftom. A re-* 
^' ligious Mahometan may receive as great an 
^* Avcrfion againft Wine'.'* Hence, with 
-great Stretch of Reafoning he concludes, 
^* that Virtue and Vice are not permanent 
** Realities," but vary as other Fafliions, 
tnd are fubje<5t to no other Law, than that 
pf Fancy and Opinion* 

And ib far indeed, this Gentleman feems 
to have argued juftly, while he contends 

' ' fcHc o/tbi Biis^ p. 377, 379. 
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Sect, that mere Approbation and Dijltke^ the mefe 
^ ' Idea of Beauty and Deformity^ ^rutb 6r 
RediitudCy without Reference to fome fur-» 
thcr Endy can never conftitute a real or peru 
manent Foundation of Vice or Virtue. For, 
as he hath obferved, there have indeed been 
conliderable Differences of Opinion up6'n 
fome Kinds of moral Beauty and Deformity, 
in the different Nations and Ages of the 
World : And each Age and Nation hath 
ever been alike pofitive in aflerting the Pro- 
priety of its own. Therefore, unlefs vrt 
have fome further Teft, fome other diftin- 
guifhing and charafteriftic Circumftance to 
refer to, befides that of mere Approbation 
and DtJIike^ how fliall we ever know, 
which of thefe anomalous Opinions are right 
or nvrong ? If we have nothing further to 
appeal to, than the mere Propriety of Tajie^ 
though each may be thoroughly fatisficd of 
the Juftnefs of his own ; yet he ought in 
Reafon to allow the fame Right of Choice 
to the reft of Mankind in every Age and 
Nation : And thus indeed, moral Beauty and 
Deformity, Virtue and Vice^ could have no 
other Law, than that of Fancy and Opinion. 
But when the great End of public Hap- 
pinefs is ultimately referred to, as the one^ 

uniform 
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tnifarm Circumftance that conftitutes the ^ e c t*. 

IV 

J^itude of human Adlions ; then indeed, '^ 

Virtue and Vice ajSiime a more real znd per-^ 
nuinent Nature : The common Set^ej nay, 
the very NeceJJities of Mankind, will urge 
them to make an unvaried and jui): Dif- 
tinBion: For Happinefs and Mifery make; 
too ifarong an Appeal to all the Faculties of 
Man, to be borne down by the Caprice of 
Fancy and Opinion. That it was eitlier an 
accidental or a defign'ed Inattention to this 
great Principle of fit^Z/j/V/^yi, that gave this 
coarfe Writer an Occafion to call in Queftion 
the permanent Reality of Vice and Virtue, 
the following Confiderations may fufiiciently 
convince us. 

Should any one ailc, whether Keahh and ^ 

$icknefs are two different Things, no Doubt 
we fhould anfwer in the Affirmative : And 
would furely fufpedt any Man's Sincerity, 
who ihould tell us, that what was accounted 
Health in one Age or Nation, was ac- 
counted Sicknels in another. Tl^rc are 
likewiie fuch Things as wholefomc Food 
and Poifons: Nor would wc entertain a 
much better Opinion of him who fliould 
affirm, that //// depends upon Fancy; that 
Bread or Milk are nouriihing or deflrudive, 

that 
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' ^^ '^- that j&Jenrc and Sublimate arc wholefomc? 

^ * ^r poifonous, as Imagination and Opinion 
diflate. On the contrary we know, their* 
Nature with Refpefl: to Man, is invariable i 
The one, univerfally wholefbme, the other, 
poifonous. Furthers ^e know fhere have 
been Debates anmong Phyficians, about Re^ 
gimen and Diet: That fame have main-^ 
tained the Whdlefomenefs oi Jinimdly others 
of vegetable Food: Some recommended the 
Drinking c^ fFater, others of Wine. YeT 
none was ever fo weak ad to conclude from 
fhefe different Opinions aboiif wholefome^ 
Diety that the nouriftiing Qualities of Breads 
or the noxious ones of Arfenic^ were not 
permanent Realities with regard to Man; 
or, that the firft could be midc poifmma^ 
the latter, nvholefomey by Dint of Fancy and 
Opinion. 

Now, the Cafe we are debating is exa^ 
ly parallel. For fure, the Happinefs and 
Mifery of Mankind are Things as diftindl aa 
Health and Sicknefs: Whence it follows,* 
that certain A(Sions, under the fame Cir- 
cumftances, muft univerfally produce Hap- 
pinefs or Mifery, as naturally as Food pro- 
duceth Health, or Poifon, Sicknefs, and 
Death. We have already feen, that what-- 

ever 
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ever tends to the Good of all^ is by thecoo^ S c c.t 
fbnt of all, denominated Virtue i that what * 
ever is contrary to this great End, is univer-p 
folly branded as Vice*, in the fame Manner^ 
as whatever nourishes the Body is called' 
Food'^ whatever deflroys it, Poifon. Ac* 
cordingly, we find the Agreement amongv 
Mankind as uniform on the one Subje<ft, as 
on the other. All Ages and Nations having, 
without Exception or Variance maintained^ 
that Humanity, Fidelity, Truth, Tem-^ 
pf rance^ and mutual Benevolence, do as na- 
turally produce Happinefs, as Food gives 
Health to the Body: That Cruelty, Trea* 
die^, Lying, Intemperance, Inhumanity^ 
Adultery, Murder, do as naturally give Rife 
to Miiery, as Poifon brings on Sicknefs and 
I>«ath« . 

But hath not this Author given fuch 
Lift^uices as prove, that what is deteiled as 
Vic^ in one Country, is applauded as Virtue 
iq another? That Polygamy and incejluous 
li^riiiges have been in fome Nations re- 
puted lawful^ in others meritoricus? And if 
one Virtue or Vice be imaginary or variable^ 
doth it not clearly follow that all are fo ? 

Now a Man of a common Turn of 
TJkQOght would be apt to make a very d^r- . 

ferent 
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SrcT. fercnt Inference. If from the K<w7rfy of 
' Opinions among Mankind as toJomeV'tr' 
tues or Vices, he concluded tbtff were va- 
riahie^ then from the univerial Agreement 
of Mankind with regard to other Virtues 
and Vices, he wunld conclude tbefi werO 
jixed and invariable. The Confent of Man^ 
kind in the one^ proves as much as their 
Difagreement in the other. And 'tis evident 
that both their Confent and Difagreement 
arife from the fame Principle : A Principle 
which deflroys the Tenets, which this Au- 
dior labours to eflabli/h. For, to refume 
our Illuftration, as the various Ojnnions 
concerning the fuperior Wholefomenefs of' 
this or that kind of Diet, does not change- 
the Nature oi Bread or Poifoii; io neither 
can the various Opinions concerning Pgfy' 
gamy or Tnccfi, affcft or change the Nature 
of Benevolence and Genero/ity, Adultery and 
Murder. 'Tis plain, thefe various Opinions 
have been formed " upon fuch Anions only, 
*' as are not univerfally and clearly con- 
" nedted with the Happinefs or Mifery of 
" Mankind." As theie Aftions have been 
deemed productive of the o;« or the ff/iw, 
they have been regarded as Virtues or 
Vices : Buttkib Variety of Opinions does no 
4 more 
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Siore unfettk the Nature of thofe Actions. S e c r« 
mho(t Tenden€y i$ chzr znd certain ^ than 
the Debates on the fuperior Wholefomene& 
of animal or vegetable Diet can change the 
Nature of Bread and Poifon. Hence it ap» 
pearS) that Virtue and Vice are pernunent 
Realities, and that their Nature is fixed^ 
certain, and invariable. 

Thus one Extreme produceth another. 
For the noble Writer and this Gentleman^ 
dirough a ftrong Diflike of each other's 
Syftems, have iotb endeavoured to prove 
Ito mucby and in Confequence have proved 
mibing. Hie one, contending for the per- 
itaantiit Reality of Virtue, and, not content 
to fix it on its proper Bafis, attempts to e(la-» 
Ui/h certain abfolute and immutable Forms 
of Beauty, without Regard to any further 
End I and thus, by laying a chimerical 
Foundation, betrays the Caufe which he ib 
generoufly defends. The other, intent on 
dellroying the permanent Reality dE Virtue 
and Vice, and perceiving how weak a Balis 
the noble Writer had laid for their Efta- 
Uiihment, after proving this to be imagi- 
nary, as wifely as honeftiy infers, there is 
no real one in Nature. We now fee the 
FoUy of thefe Extremes : That as on the 

L one 
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Sect, one Part, Virtue and Vice are Things merely 
^^' relative to the Happinefs of Man s fo on the 
other, while Man continues what he is, all 
thofe Relations which concern his Happi- 
nefs, and arife from his prefent Manner of 
Exiftence, are iikewife permajient and iVi- 
mutable. ' 

SECTION V. 

Sect. BUT this idle Objedtion againft the per- 
V. mancnt Reality of Virtue and Vice, is not 
the only one which the Writer laft men- 
tioned hath laboured, for the Deftruftion of 
Religion and Virtue. For the main Drift 
and Intention of his Book is to prove no le(s 
a Paradox than this, that " private Vices arc 
" public Benefits/* Now, till this Ob- 
je^on be removed, our Idea and Definition 
of Virtue can never be thoroughly efta- 
bliflied. For if private Vices be public Be- 
nefits^ thea4>rivate Virtues are public Mif- 
chiefs. And if fo, what becomes of our 
Definition ? 

Now, the firft notable Circumftance in 
this formidable Aflertion of Dr. Mande- 
viLLE, is its utter Inconfiftency with all that 
he hath advanced in order to deftroy the 
Reality of Vice and Virtue. For if indeed 

thefc 
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1 

thefe be mere NameSy the Creatures oFSect. 

Fancy and Opinion, how can they be at- L. 

tended with any uniform EfFcds ? How can 
they be cither public Benefits^ or public 
Evils? — If on the contrary, they really 
produce certain uniform Effeds, as he hath 
attempted to prove, how can they be mere 
Non-EntitieSj the Creatures of Fancy and 
Opinion? Here lies a grofs and palpable 
Incoherence : Take which of his two 
Theories- you pleafe, the other abfolutely 
dcftroys it» If Vice be a public Benefit ^ it 
muft be a permanent Reality : If it is not a 
pemianent Reality^ it cannot be a public 
Beneft. 

Let us now examine the Foundations 
on which he hath built this ftrange Hypo- 
theiis. His Book may be analyfed into four 
diflferent Principles, which he hath vario ifly 
combined, or rather jumbled together, ac- 
cording as each in their Turn would bcii 
ferve his Purpofe. 

The firft Principle he lays down, or ra- 
ther takes up, /. e. for granted, is, *' that 
** Man is a compound of evil Paflions:" In 
other Words, " that the Gratification of the 
" natural Appetites is in itfclf a Vice/* 

There ^Je in his Book, at lead a hundred 

f 
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Sect. Pages of the lowcft common-place Dccljt* 
matiQiij all founded on this one Frinciplei 
brought from the folitary Caves and ViJioAs ' 
of the Defart. Thus the Defire dt bt^ing 
efteemed by others, he ftigmatizes with the 
Name of Pride : The natural Ddire of Co* 
cial Converfe between the two Sexes^ he 
diftingujflieth by a proffer Appellation. In 
g word, through the whole Courfe of his 
Argument, hcfuppofes that tv try felfijh Ap- 
petite (that is, every Appetite which hatfa 
regard to ourfelf) is in its own Nature vile 
and abominable. This the candid Reader 
will probably think a little hard upon hu-* 
man Nature: That no Man can be virtu* 
msy while he endeavours to be ejleemed^ 
while he loves to quench his Third, mi- 
nifter to Pofterity, or eat his Dinner. On 
the Weight of thefe plain Inflances, the 
Value of this firfl Principle may be fafely 
left to any Man's impartial Trial. 

Having thus branded every Gratifi* 
cation of the natural Appetites j he gains 
from hence a proper Foundation for the 
fccond Pillar of this temple of Vice. For 
he acquaints us with great Solemnity, that, 
of all other Vices, that of Luxury is moft 
beneficial to a State: And that if this were 
4 banilhed 
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baniihed the Nation, all Kinds of manual ^ ^- <- '^' 
Occupations would immediately langulfli 
and decay*. He fays indeed, that Pedants 
make Objedlions to this Vice of Luxury, 
and tell you, that it enervates a People : But 
he adds, that " fince he has feen theWorld, 
.** the Confequences of Luxury to a Nation, 
^* feem not fo dreadful to him as they did */' 
Rad he left the Matter here, we {hould 
have been at a Lofs to know how he would 
have made out this ftrange Tale : But the 
Kiddle is cleared up at once, when we hear 
him fay, that " every thing is Luxury, that 
'^ is not immediately necefTary to make Man 
*♦ fubiift as he is a living Creature \" 

We fhould have been ilartled perhaps 
had he aifured us, that he had a Wind-mill 
which laid Eggs^ and bred young ones : But 
iiow eafily had he reconciled us to his Ve* 
racity by only faying, that by a Wind-mill 
he meant a Goofe^ or a T'urkey ? 

Thus, when he affirms that Luxury pro* 
duceth public Happinefs, we ftand ready 
for ibme deep and fubtile Speculation, to 
fupport fp wondrous a Paradox. But when 
be poorly tells us, " that every thing is 

* Fable oftbi Bies^ paffim. *Ibid. p. 247. 

Tibidv p. loS. 
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Sect. « Luxury that is not immediately neceflary 
^' J ^ to make Man fubfift as he is a living 
" Creatures" we laugh not fo much at his 
Impudence, as at our own Folly in giving 
Ear to fo idle a Prater, whufe wide-mouthed 
Paradoxes fo foon dwindle into a little 
harmlefs Nonfenfe ; and when we thought 
we had him reforming States, and new- 
modeling Philofophy, he was all the while 
playing at Crambo, 

Lest it (hould be fufpeftcd, that the 
Features of this Man's Folly are hcl-c ag^* 
gravatcd, take a Copy of his Countenance 
in one Inftance out of many that might be 
given. ** The Confequences, faith he, of 
" this Vice of Luxury to a Nation, fcem 
*^ not fo dreadful to me as they did '' — ^For 
" clean Linen weakens a Man no more 
*^ than Fiiinnel "*".■' Now from thefe Paf- 
fages laid together, it appears ; firfl, that 
Luxury i; a Vice; fecondly, that to wear 
clean Liiii!n is Luxury; and, therefore, it 
come^r out as clear as the Day, ** that/(? 
" ivear clean Linen is a Vice.*' 

Seriously ; the Sophiftry here em- 
ployed, is one of thofe Infults that can be 
iafely offered only to an Englijh Under- 

Z Fabh ofthfi Bees^ p. II9» 
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ftanding; which though none of the S e c r. 



brighteft is always ready to refleft the pre-_ 
fent Objeft. Did ever any Man before — 
except only a Set of wrong-headed Enthu- 
fiafts, whofe Vifions he is here obliged to 
adopt — did ever any Man maintain, that 
to ufc the Bounties of Nature, or enjoy the 
Conveniences of Life was a crinfiinal Indul- 
gence ? Did ever any Man maintain, that /je 
could be vfcioujly luxurious, who neither 
htrt his Neighbour nor bimfelf? At this 
Rate, by an arbitrary Ufe of Words, and 
putting one Exprcffion for another, we 
inight boldly advance the moft palpable 
Contradiflions, and maintain, that Dr. 
M" — D—LE was a Man of Modcfty and 
Virtue. 

Thus far we have feen this Writer en- 
deavouring to throw the falfe Colours of 
Vice upon the natural Paffiom^ and fuch a 
Vfe of the Gifts of Nature as is really In- 
nocent. In examining his two remaining 
IVinciples, we fhall find him aSing a Part 
the very reiierfe ; and with the fame Ef- 
frontery, endeavouring to throw the falfe 
Colours oi public Utility on fuch ^ions and 
AffeBims as are really criminal and dc- 
firuSiive, 

L4 To 
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To^ this Purpofe be boldiy &lcd:s ibmo 
q£ the moft flagrant Crimes i and u£Eaas us, 
that without their happy Influence the Ptib« 
Uc would fuffbr exceedingly. Who had 
ever dreamt^ that Mankind receives Benefit 
from I'hiiws zj^Houfe^Areaiersf Yet he 
tells us, that *^ if ali People were ftridly 
^^ honeft^ half the Snudis in the Nation 
** would want Employment*." 

HiGEW AYMSN too, and Robbers are ufe^ 
fyX in their Generation. For ^^ if a Miiicr 
^^ {hould be robbed of Five bundled or a 
^* thouliatnd Guineas ^ it is certain, tint as 
^^ foon as this Money (hould come to cirou 
*' late, the Nadon would be the better fn 
*' the Robbery, and receive the fame anditt 
*^ real a Benefit from it, as if an Archbiifadp 
I' had left the fame Sum to the Public \'' 

' F^li #/ tbi BiiSj p. 82. 

y There ib a common Error with regard to Mifin^ 
en which this pretended Argument is built. They are 
generaHy accounted die gneateft Enemies of Scaej, he* 
caufe they h^ard the frealtb which ought to circmlatd^ 
N0W9 to give even a Alifer his due, tliis is really a 
groundlels Charge : For they fcldom hoard more thaii 
certain ufeleft Papers or Parchments, in the Shape of 
Notis^ Bonds, and Mortgages ; While the Wealth which 
they thus hoard in Imaglnaticn^ circulates freely among 
ril Raiib of People. The Guilt of the M ifer's Paffibn 
Ji^ in its being c&ntially deftnidive both of Jufticc and 
jBeoevolence. 

? FaUi of tk$Biis, p. 83, J^^ 
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He is abundantly rhetorical on ** the large S b c Tt 
^' Catalogue of folid Bleflings that accrue '^ 
^ from, and are owing to intoxicating 
•* Gin "." Infbmuch, that if the Drunken- 
nefs aad Frenzy ariling horn the exceflive 
Ufe of this falutary Liquor were curbed by 
the Magiftrate^ he feems to foretel the moft 
fatal Confequences to the public Wealth 
and Welfare. 

Heiie then he enumerates feveral real 
Crimes, which are necejfarify attended with 
great Evils i and thefe he demonftrates^ are 

' accukntalfy produi^ve of Jome Good. And 
this indeed is the only Part of his Argu- 
menty that is attended with any Degree of 

r Plauiihility : For here, it muft be owned, 
there is Room for a difhoneft Mind to ^o»- 
faondy though by no Means to convince an 
impartial Reader. Becaufe the Confe- 
quences of thefe Crimes being of a various 
gnd difcordant Nature, fome having the Ap- 

. pearance of Goodj and others of /// to So- 
ciety 3 a rhetorical Difplay of the former 
may pofiibly induce a fuperficial Enquirer, 
x^ho is caught by a Glare of Eloquence, to 
doubt whether thefe do not really predomi^ 
fifite. But a moderate Share of Attention 

? fabU oftht Bcfs, p. 80. 

wiU 
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Sect. ^;il convince us, that this is impoflible. 

, ' Becanfe all the real Vices he mentions) 
though they be accidentally produftive of 
fome Good ; yet 'tis fuch as might efFedu- 
ally be obtained without them. Thus the 
Money taken wrongfully by Stealth or Rob- 
bery, is only of Service to the Public by iti 
Circulation : But Money may circulate with- 
out Stealth or Robbery; and therefore 'trj 
neither the Stealth nor Robbery that is of 
Service to the Public. On the other part, 
there are great and fubftantial Evils, which 
thefe Crimes, and thefe alone give Rife to. 
On this Occafion one might be very large 
on the Terrors and Diftrefs, the Murders, 
and confequent Miferies, which the Villa- 
nies patronized by this Writer do necefla- 
rily produce. One who was Mafter of Dr. 
Mandeville's Town-Rhetoric and Town-- 
ExperiencCy might draw a ftriking Pidhire 
of honeft and induftrious Families rowzed 
from Sleep at Midnight, only to be plun-^ 
dered and deftroyed j of the horrid Attempts 
of abandoned Wickednefs, let loofe from 
Fear by the Security of Darknefs; the 
Shrieks of raviflied Maids and Matrons ; 
the dying Groans of Brothers, Fathers^ 
Hufbands, wcltring in their Blood; the 

Cries 
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Cries of innocent and helplefs Orphans Sect, 
weeping oyer their murdered Parents, dg>- 
prived at once of all that were dear to them, 
of all that could yield them Confolation or 
Support J and fuffering every vile Indignity, 
that unrelenting Villainy can fuggefl or per- 
petrate. And how, think you, does this 
Scene of domeftic Horror change its ori- 
ginal Nature, and rife at length into a pub- 
lic BleiBng? Why, becaufe tlie Adven- 
turers, having made off with their Booty, 
may poflibly '* lay it out upon a Harlot ^ or 
** fquander it in a Nigbt-cel/ary or a G/«- 
^^ Jhop^:"' And thus the Money circulates 
through the Nation. But, in the mean 
Tinw, our Philofopher hath forgot the help- 
Ids Family reduced to Beggary by the Prow- 
efs . of his mSlurnal Heroes : He hath for-* 

■ ■ ■ 

got that the fond and indulgent Parent might 
no lefs probably have laid out the Money in* 
the temperate Maintenance and liberal Edu- 
cation of his Children, which is now fquan- 
dercd in unprofitable Riot and Excefs : That 
thefe Deflroyers of other Men's Happinefs 
and their own, had they been employed in 
bonefl Labour, in the Cultivation of Landsy 
or the Improvement of ManufaSiures^ might 

? FM of thtBteSy p. 84,85. 

have 
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Sji c T. have done fubftantial Services to the Pub* 
' Jic and themfelves, without the guilty J^oy 
of unprovoked Mifchief. From thcfe Cir- 
cumftances impartially compared, 'tis evi- 
dent, that the only eflential Confequence of 
private Vice, is public Mifery : And thus our 
Author's new faihioned Sy ftcm of Morala 
ialls back again into nothing. 

His fourth Principle is much lefs plau&t 
ble. Indeed he never applies to this, but 
when reduced to the laft Necefiity : Wheo 
therefore every other Foundation foils him, 
he attempts to impofe upon his Reader's 
Negligence or Simplicity, by reprefenting 
Vice as a Cmfiy where in Reality 'tis a Con^ 
fequence. Thus he tells us, *' Great Wealth 
*' and foreign Treafure will ever fcora to 
^ come among Men, unlefs you'll admit 
•* their infeparabk Companions^ Avarice and 
•' Luxury : Where Trade is confiderablc, 
" Fraud will intrude. To be at once well^ 
«« bred znA Jincere^ is no lefs than a Contra-r 
** diftion : And therefore whilft Man ad* 
** vances in Knowledge, and his Manners 
" are polifhed, we muft expeft to fee at the 
" fame Time his Defires enlarged, his Ap- 
** petites refined, and his Victs increafed^.'\ 

! FiAli tftbi Bus^ p. 201. 

So 
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So again, having been driven from his other S e c t« 
ftrong Holds by certain impertinent Re-^ 
markers, whom he wifely difmifleth with 
an Air of Superiority and Contempt, he 
takes Refuge in the fame ambiguous Phiafes: 
As that ** Vice is infeparable from great and 
potent Societies, in the &me Manner as 
dirty Streets are a neceffary Evil, infe- 
parable from the Felicity oi London^ ** 
Now, though this happy Simile may 
work Wonders in a Coffee-Houfe^ amongft 
thofc who fee every dirty Alley pregnant 
with Dcmonftration ; yet, 'tis to be hoped, 
more ferious Readers may diftinguifh bet- 
ter. And be enabled to tell him, that be« 
fore they grant his Pofition, that pri'vate 
Vice is public Benefit ^ they expert he (hould 
prove, " that the Dirt in London Streets, is 
•* the Caufe or Inftrument whereby London 
•" becomes a populous and flourilhing City :" 
A Propofition almoft as remote from com- 
mon Apprehchfion, as that ^enterden Steeple 
is the Caufe of Goodwin Sands. Thus, we 
fee how dextroufly he puts the Change upon 
the unwary Reader; and while he pretends 
to exhibit an ejfential Caufe^ flurs him off 
with an accidental Confequence. 

' Fabli 9f tbi Bwj Preface, p. 9, &c. 

Into 
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Sect. Into thefe four Principles, all evidently 
Falfe or Foreign to the Purpofe, his whole 
Book may be juftly analyfcd. Nor is there 
one Obfervation in the Compafs of fo many 
hundred Pages, which tends to fupport the 
pernicious Falfchood that difgraceth his 
^ttle-Pagey but what will naturally refolve 
itfelf into one or other of thefe wretched 
Sophifms. 'Tis therefore unneceflary to lead 
the Reader through all the Windings of 
this immenfe Labyrinth of Falfchood, 'tis 
enough, to have given the Clue which may 
.fafely condudl him through them. 

SECTION VI. 

Sect. HAVING at Length gained an Ade* 
^^' quate Idea of Virtue, and found that it is no 
other than *' the voluntary Produdlion of 
" the greateft public Happinefs^'* we may 
now fafely proceed to confidcr, ** upon 
** wfcat Foundations Mankind are obliged to 
^'thePrafticeofitr 

And here we (hall find another meta- 
phyfical Cloud refting upon this Path, in 
itfelf plain and eafy to all Mankind. For 
the very Notion of Obligation to Virtue hath 
been as much confounded by moral Wri- 
ters,. 



VI. 
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ters, as the Idea of Virtue itfelf. And here S e c r. 
we might travel through another Syflem of ^ 
Logomachies ; while one aflerts, that we are 
obliged to love and purfue Virtue, becaufe 
Jhe is beautiful I another, becaufe Virtue is 
^ood 5 another, becaufe Virtue h good in itfelf^ 
a fourth, becaufe Virtue is T!ruth*^ a fifth, 
hcaaifc it is agreeable to Nature 'y a fixth, be- 
caufe it is agreeable to thtRelationsqf77jings. 
But 'tis fuppofed that the intelligent 
Reader, from a review of the firft Sedion 
of this Eflay, may be convinced, that all 
thefe amufmg Expreflions amount to no 
more than this, " that there is fome Rea- 
** fon or other why we ought to pradife 
*^ Virtue; but that the particular Reafon 
** doth not appear, notwithftanding all this 
** refined Pomp of Afiirmation/' And as 
it hath already been made evident, that the 
EJfence of Virtue confifts in a Conformity of 
our Aflfeftions and Adtions, with the greateft 
public Happinefs'y fo it will now appear, 
** that " the only Reafon or Motive^ by 
** which Individuals can pofiibly be induced 
^* or obliged to the Pradice of Virtue, muft 
*^ be the Feeling immediate, or the Frofpe£i 
" of future private Happinefs.'' 

Doubt- 
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Sect. I>oubtless, the noblcWritcr's Admirer* 
wilVfdefpife and rejed; this, as an unlvorthy 
Maxim. For fo it hath happened, that in 
the Height of their Zeal, for fupportmg his 
Opinions, they generally ftigmatize private 
Happinefsy as a Thing fcarce worth a wife 
Man's enquiring aftei:. Indeed, the many 
tmbiguous Phrafes of their Mafter have 
contributed not a little to this njulgar Errar^ 
For in one Place, he brands the modern 
Philofophers and Divines with the Name 
of Sophifters and Pedants^ for ** fitting Life 
by the Number and Exquiiitenefs of die 
pleafing SenlationsV" At other Timet 
he Ipeaks of Pleafurey with ^11 the Con-* 
tempt of an antient Stoic \ In the fame 
high Style of the Athenian Porch^ he poA 
4 ^ feth Judgment on the Hopes of the Reli* 

'^ T gious: " They have made VirtucTfo mer^ 

** cenary a Thing, and have talked fo macli 
•* of its Rewat'dSy that one can hardly tell 
what there is in it, after alt, which can 
be ivorth rewarding^.'' So again,^hc de- 
rides thofe ** modern Projeftors, who would 
** new frame the human Heart 5 and have 
** a mighty Fancy to reduce all its Motionsf, 

e mt and HuTTu Part iii. § 4. ^ Moral. Part liu 

§ 3. » /^7/, Part ii. § 3, 

*' Balancea, 
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" Balances, and Weights to that one Pi in- S k c t. 

■' ciple and Foundation of a cool and deli- '_ 

•* berate Selfjhnefs: And thus, Love of 
** one's Country, and Love of Mankind, 
"muft alfobe^c^-ZoTf''." 

Now ere we proceed further, it may be 
heceflary to remark, that in fomc Degree 
there hath b°en a S.'i-yi' ahout IVords in 
this particular too. For thefe Exprefflons 
of Selfipmcfi and DiJiiKcreJfafncfs have been 
uftd in a very loofe and indetcnmnate Man- 
ner. In one Scnfe a Motive is called Mjln- 
ferefied'y when it confifts in a pure hawco- 
/rt/' Aflfcftion, or a Regard to x\\z moral 
Stnfe. In another, no Motive is dif.n- 
terefiedt For even in a^i:ig according to' 
thefb Impuifes of BehevoTfiice and Con- 
Iciiince, we gratify an Inclination, and adt 
upon the Principle or imintd'ia'e Feeling of 
frvtidte Happhtfs. Tlius when we fay, " We 
** Ipvd Virtue for Virtue's Sake ;" 'tis only 
ifnplicd, that wc find immediate Happinefs 
from the Love and Praiflice of Virtue, with- 
out Regard to external or future Confe- 
qucnces. 

Another Source of mutual Mifappre- 
henfion on this Subjcdt hath been " the I;i- 

. ■■ //'7t,Partii. § 3.' 

M " trodudion 
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Sect. *« trodudion of 7?2efapboncaJ Ex^rtSions in- 
*^ ftead of proper ones." Nothing is fo 
common among the Writers on Morality, 
as ^' the Harmony of Virtue" — " the Pro- 
" portion of Virtue." So the noble Writer 
frequently expreffeth himfelf. But his fa- 
vourite Term, borrowed indeed from the 
Antients, is " the Beauty of Virtue." 
— ^a Ji videri pojfety mirabiles excitaret 
amores ' — Of this our Author and his Fol- 
lowers, efpecially the moft ingenious of 
them ^y are fo enamoured^ that they feem ut- 
terly to have forgot they are talking in Afir- 
taphory when they defcribe the Charms of 
this fovereign Fair. Infomuch, that an 
unexperienced Perfon, who fhould read 
their Encomiums^ would naturally fall into 
. the Miftake of him, who afked the Philo- 
fopher, *' Whether the Virtues were not 
" living Creatures^?" Now this figurative 
Manner, fo eflentially interwoven into phi- 
lofophical Difquifition, hath been the Oc- 
cafion of great Error. It tends to miflead 
us both with regard to the Nature of Vir- 
tue, and our Obligations to the Pradtice of 
it. For firft, it induceth a Perfuafion, that 
Virtue is excellent without Regard to any of 

* Cicero, ^ Mr, Hutchcfon- ' Scnccae Epift. cxi v. 

its 
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its Confequences : And fecondly, that heSecr. 
tnufl either want Eyes, or common Difcern- ' , 
ment, who doth not at firit Sight fall in 
Love with' this matchlefs Lady. 

Therefore letting afide, as much as V^ 
may be, all ambiguous ExprelTions, it fecms 
evident, that " a Motive, from its very Na- 
•' rurc, muft be fomething that afFedls our- 
"filf." If any Man hath found out a Kind 
of Motive which doth not affcift himfelf, he 
hath made a deeper Inveftigation into the 
•* Springs, Weights, and Balances" of the 
human Heart, than I can pretend to. Now 
vihax. can poflibly affe<it ourfelf^ or deter- 
mine us to Adion, but either the Feeling 
or Profpeift of Pleafure or Pain^ Happiiiefs 
or Mifery? 

BtJT to come to the direft Proof: 'Tis . 
evident, even to Demonftration, that no 
JlffeBion can, in the ftri<ft Senfe, be more 
or lefs feljijk or difwterejied than another j 
becaufe, whatever be its ObjeSt^ the jif- 
feBkn itfelf is JltU no other than a Mode 
cither of Pleafure or of Pain ; and Js there- 
fore equally to be referred to the Mind or 
Feeling of the Patient^ whatever be its ex- 
ternal Occafwn. Indeed, a late Writer of 
Subtitty and Refinement hath attempted to 
M 2 make 
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Sect, make a Diftin6tion here. He fays, " It 

VI 

' *^ hath been obferved, that every Aft of 

** Virtue or Friendfliip is attended with a 

" fecret Pleafure; from whence it hath 

** been concluded, that Friendfhip and Vir- 

" tue could not be difinterefled. But the 

*^ Fallacy of this is obvious. The virtuous 

" Sentiment or Paflion produces the Plea* 

•^ fure, and does not arife from it. I feel 

" a Pleafure in doing good to my Friend, 

•^ becaufe I love him ; but I do not love him 

*' for the Sake of that Pleafure "".*' Now 

to me, the Fallacy of this is obvious. For 

in Fadt, neither the Pajfioriy nor the Plea^ 

furcy are either the Caufe or the Confequence 

of each other; they neither produce nor 

arife from each other ; becaufe, in Reality, 

they are the fame Thing under different jEx- 

prejpons. This will be clear, if we ftate the 

Cafe as follows : " To love my Friend, is 

*^ to feel a Pleafure in doing him Good:'' And 

convcrfely; " to feel a Pleafure in doing 

** Good to my Friend, is to love him/' 

Where 'tis plain that the Terms are fynony-- 

mous. The Pleafure therefore is the very 

Paffon itfelf\ and neither prior nor pofierior 

to it, as this Gentleman fuppofeth. 

■ 

« Hume's Effap^ Mer. and Pfflit, p. 125. 

Again, 
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Again, that the Pleafures arifing from Sk c t. 
Benevolence, and the moral Senfe, are 
ftridlly ^clfifo, in this Senfe of the Word, 
like every other Enjoyment, fcems evident 
from fomc parallel Conceflions of the noble 
Writer. For thefe feemingly difintcrefted 
Pleafures he perpetually fets on a Level with 
the Perceptions of natural Beauty, Order, 
Harmony, and Proportion. Thefe laft are, 
by all, acknowledged to be of the felfifli 
Kind ; therefore the other are fo too ; be- 
ing only a higher Order ofthefame^ and ex- 
prefly called fo by the noble Writer ". 

The Reafons why the great univerfal "^ 
Principle oi private Happinefs hath not been 
to clearly feen in the Benevolent^ as in the 
Self'Paffims^ fecm to be thefe. Firft, Am- 
higuous Expreflions, fuch as have been re-» 
marked above, zdly^ Perhaps fome De- 
gree of Pride, and AfFedtation of Merit y 
bccaufe Merit feems to appear in what is 
called Difinterejl. "^dly^ And perhaps 
principally, becaufe in the Exercife of the 
benevolent Paffions, the Happinefs is e&n- 
tiaily amcomitant with the PafQon itfeif, 
and therefore is not eafily feparated from it 
by the Imagination, fo as to be confidered 

: Mtralijls, Part ii. 

M 3 as 
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5 E c T. as a dillinSi End. Whereas in the Pafllons 
called Selfijh^ the Happinefs fought after is 
often unattainable J and therefore eafily and 
neceflarily diftingui(hed by the Imagination 
as a pojitive End. This Circumftance 'of 
Union however, as is judicioufly remarked 
by one of the noble Writer's Followers % 
proves the great Superiority and Excellence 
of the benevolent AfFeftions, confidered as a 
Source of Happinefs, beyond the Paffions 
and Appetites, commonly called the Selfijk. 
But although thefe Obfervations be nc- 
ceflary, in order to clear up an Affair, which 
hath been much perplexed with philofophi- 
cal, or unphilofoploical Refinements; yet, on 
a clofer Examination, it will appear, in the 
moft direct Manner, from the noble Writer 
himfelf, that ^^ there is no other Principle 
*^ of human Adion, but that of the imme-^ 
*' diafe or for efeen Happinefs of the Agent;'* 
That all thefe amufing Speculations con- 
cerning the Comely, Fit, and Decent i all 
thefe verbal Separations between Pleafure^ 
Interejl, Beauty, and Good, might have been 
funk in one precife and plain Difquifition, . 
concerning fuch Adtions and AfFeftions as 

*» Three Treatifcs, by J. H. Treat. 3 ». On Hap- 
plfiifs^ p. 189. 

yield 
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yield a lajling^ and fuch as afford only a S e c t. 

jhcrt and tranfient Happinefs. For thus, af- ^ ' 

ter all, his Lordlhip explains himfelf: 

*^ That Happinefs is to be purfued, and, in 

** Fadt, is always fought after; that the 

*' Queftion is not, who loves himfelf^ and 

" who w/; but who loves znd /erves hifnfelf 

** the righeji^ and after the truefi Manner. — 

" That 'tis the Height of Wtjdom^ no doubt, 

" to be rightly Seljijly' — ** Even to leave 

Family, Friends, Country, and Society 

— in good Earneft, who would noty if it 

were Happinefs to do fo^?" 

These Expreffions are fo ftrongly point- 
ed, as to leave no further Doubt concern- 
ing the noble Writer's Sentiments on this 
Subjeft. ' Indeed, they are the natural Dic- 
tates of common Senfe, unfophifticated with 
falfe Philofophy, In every fubfequent De- 
bate therefore, wherein his Lordfliip's Opi- 
nions are concerned, we may fafely build on 
this as an acknowledged and fure Foun- 
dation, " that the Motives or natural Obli- 
** gations of Man to the Pradice of Virtue, 
" can only arife from a Senfe of his prefent^ 
*^ or a Profped of his future Happinefs."' 

' If 'It and Hum. Part iii. § 3. 
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SECTION VII. 

Sect. NOW this Conclufion will carry us to 
'^^' another Quellion of a very interefting and 
abftrufe Nature: That is, " How far, and 
** upon what Foundation, the uniform 
^* Pradice of Virtue, is really and clearly 
" connected with the Happinefs of every 
** Individual ?" For fo far, as we have iz^viy 
and no further, can every Individual be na- 
turally moved or obliged to the Practice of 

it. 

This is evidently a Queftion of Fa£i: 
And as it relates to the Happinefs of Man^ 
can only be determined by appealing to his 
Co7ifiitutiotJ. If this be indeed twiform and 
ir/'cariable \ that 'x^y if every Individual hath 
the fame Perceptions, Paffions, and Dcfircs ; 
then indeed the Sources of Happinefs muft 
be fimilar and unchangeable. If, on the con- 
trary, different Men be differently confti- 
tutedj if they have different Perceptions, 
Paffions, and Dcfires ; then muft the 
Sources of their Happinefs be equally i;^-* 
rious. 

It fliould feem therefore, that " while 
" Moralifts have been enquiring into hu- 
** man Happinefs, they have generally con- 

" fidered 
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*' (v:. red it, as arifini!; from one uniform and'S e c t, 

' VII 

^^ particular Source, inflcad of tracing it up ' , 

** to ihof.' various Fountains whence it really 

*^ fprings; which are indefinitely various, 

** combined, and Indeterminable." And 

this feems to have been the moft general 

Foundation of Error. 

If we fpeak with Precifion, there are but ^ 

three Sources in Man, of Pleafure and Pain, 
Happinefs iand Mifery: Thelc are Senfe^ 
Imagination^ and the PaJJions. Now the 
flighteft Obfervation will convince us, that 
thefe are aflbciated, feparated and combined 
in Man, with a Variety almoft infinite. In 
feme, the Pleafures and Pains of Senfe pre- 
dominate > Imagination is dull ; the Pailions 
inaftive. In others, a more delicate Frame 
awakens all the Powers of Imagination; 
the Paffions are refined; the Senfes dif- 
regvded. A third Conftitution is carried 
away by the Strength of Paflion : The Calls 
of Senfe are contemned } and Imagination 
becomes no more than the neceflary Inftru- 
roent of fome further Gratification. 

Frorp overlooking this plain Faft, feems 
to have arifen the Difcordance among Phi- 
lofophers con^cerning the Happinefs of Man. 
And while each hath attempted to exhibit 

one 
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Sect, one favourite Pidlure, as the Paragon or 
' Standard of human Kind ; they have all 
omitted feme Ten thoufand other Refem- 
blances which actually fubfift in Nature. 

Thus, moft of the E//V«re'^7« Seft, tho' 
not the Founder of it, have difcarded Be^ 
ncvokuce and Virtue from their Syftem of 
private Happinefs. The modern Patro- 
nizers of this Scheme, Mr. I^obbes, Dr. 
Mandeville, and feveral French Writers, 
after heaping up a Colledlion of fordid In- 
ftances, which prove the 7^«/Z^/7/ Inclinations 
and Selfifhnefs of Man, leap at once to their 
defired Conclufion, that the pretended pub- 
lic AfFcdlions are therefore no more than 
the fame low Faffions in Difguife. That 
Benevolence makes no Part of Man's Na- 
ture; that the human Kind are abfolutcly 
unconnedled with each other in Point of 
Aftedlion : And that every Individual feeks 
2LV\dL finds his private Happinefs in ^nAfrom 
bimfelf alone. 

The noble Writer, on the contrary, 
viewing the brighter Parts of human Na- 
ture, through the amiable Medium of the 
iSe?rr^//VPhilofophy3 and fixing his Atten- 
tion on the public AffeSions^ as the Inftru- 
ments both of public and private HappU 

neiss 
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nefs ; rejeds the Epicurean's Pretences with Sect. 
Difdain : And fully confcious of the high ' 

Claims and Energy of Virtue, affirms that 
the private JljfeSliom are, by no means, a 
Foundation for private Happinefs; That, 
on the contrary, we muft univerfally pro- 
mote the Welfare of others, if we would 
efFedtually fecure our own: And that in 
every Cafe, " Virtue is the GW, and Vice 
*' the /// of every one^.'* 

*Tis plain, no two Syftems of Philofophy 
can be more difcordant than thefe ; yet each 
of them have obtained a Number of Parti- 
zans in all Ages of the World. The Que- 
ftion relates to a FaSt^ and the Fad: lies 
open to the perfonal Examination of all 
Mankind. Whence then can fo ftrange an 
Oppoiitionof Sentiments arife? 
. This feems to have arifen, not from a 
Jhlfe^ but z partial Vkw and Examination 
of the Subjedl. The Stoic Party dwell alto- 
gether on the foci al or public y the Epicurean 
no Jefs on the private OTjelJip AfFedlionjs : 
On thefe refpedlively they declaim j io that 
according to the one. Mankind are naturally 
a Race of Demi^Gods; according to the 
other, a Crew of Devils. Both forgetting, 

' Enquiry conarning Virtue^ paffini. 

wh.at 
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Sect, what is unqueftionably the Truth, that 
' thefc foci al and private Affeftions are blend- 
ed in an cndlefs Variety of Degrees, and 
thus form an infinite Variety of Inclinations 
and of Charadters. Many of the particular 
Fads, therefore, which thefe two Seds aU 
ledge, are true: But the general Confe- 
quence they draw from thefe particular 
Fadts, is groundlefs and imaginary. Thus, 
'tis true, that Mankind reap high Enjoy- 
ments from the Senfes, Imagination, and 
Paffions, without any regard to the public 
Affections: But the Confequence which 
the Epicurean would draw from hence, that 
" therefore the public Affeftions are never, 
" in any Cafe, a Source of private Happi* 
" nefs;" this is entirely void of Evidence : 
It fuppofeth Mankind to be e^;^ uniform 
Subjedt, while it is a Subjedt infinitely va-- 
rious \ that every Individual has the fame 
Feelings, Appetites, Fancies, and AfFedions, 
while, in Fad:, they arc mixed and com- 
bined in an endlefs Variety of Degrees. %o^ 
on the contrary, it muft appear to every im* 
partial Obferver, that " the Exercife of the 
** public Affections is a Source of the higheft 
^' Gratification to many Individuals/' But 
the Stoic's Conclution, that ** therefore the 

" uniform 
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** uniform Excrcife of the public AfFedions, ^e c t. 
" in Preference to every other, is the nnly * , 
** Source of Happinefs to every Individual;*' 
this is a Conclufion equally void of Evi- 
dence. For, like its oppofite Extreme, it 
fuppofeth Mankind to be one uniform Sub- 
jed, while, in Faft, it is a Subjeft indefi- 
nitely various. It fuppofes that every Indi- 
vidual has the fame Feelings, Appetites^ 
Fancies, and AfFeftions, while, in Reality, 
they arc mixed and combined in an endlefs _ 
Variety of Degrees. 

Let us now affign the moft probable 
Foundation, on which thefe narrow and 
partial Syftems have been fo commonly 
embraced. For, that two Theories fo op* 
polite, and fo devoid of all rational Support, 
ihouid have made their Way in the World, 
without fome permanent Caufe beyond the 
Inftability of mere Chance^ feems hardly 
credible. 

It (hould feem therefore, that " while 
** the Patronizers of thefe two Syftems have 
*^ attempted to give a general Pi(5ture of the 
•* human Species, they have all along taken 
** the Copy from themfelves : And thus 
** their Philofophy, inftead of being a true 
** Hiftory of Nature, is no more than the 

**Hiftory 
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Sect. « Hiftory of their own Imaginations or jff^ 
' ^\feBiG7is.'' — This Truth may receive fuf- 
ficient Confirmation from the Lives and 
Conduct of all the old Philofophers, from 
the elegant Plato walking on his rich G?r- 
pets^ to the unbred Cynic fnarling in his 
1'ub. As every Man's Conjlitution led him, 
fo he adopted this or that Sedl of Philofo" 
pbyy and reafoned concerning Fitnefs^ De^ 
cency^ and Good. Read the Charadters of 
Cato and Cesar, and you will clearly dis- 
cover the true Foundation on which the 
one became a rigid Stoicy the other, a grofs 
Epicurean. The firft, yet a Boy^ difcoverod 
fuch an inflexible Adherence to the Privi- 
leges of his Country, that he refufed his At- 
fent to what he thought a Violation of 
them, though threatened with immediate 
Death ^ The latter ^ yet unpraftifed in the 
Subtilties of Philofophy, and under the fble 
Dominion of natural Temper, difcovered, at 
his firft Appearance in the World, fuch 
Traits of Arty Spirit y and Anibition, that 
Sylla declared, he faw fomething more 
formidable than Marius rifing in him". 
To bring down the Obfervation to modern 
Times 5 'tis evident, that the PatrOnizers 

' Plutardii CjU JJtic. • Suetcxiii Julius Cefar. 
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of thefe two Syflcms inlift themfelves ac- S e c t. 
cording to the fecret Suggeftions of their 
feveral Paflions. 'Tis well known, that 
the Writer of the Fable of the Bees was nei- 
ther a Saint in his Life, nor a Hermit in his 
Diet: He feems to have been Mailer of a 
very confiderable Sagacity^ much Know- 
ledge of the World, as it appears in popu- 
lous Cities^ extremely fenfible to all the 
grofler bodily Enjoyments j but for Delicacy 
of Sentiment, Imagination, or PafTion, for 
an exquifite Tajie either in Arts or Morals^ 
he appears to have been incapable of it. — 
The noble Writer is known to have been of 
a Frame the very Reverfe of this: His Con^ 
fiitution was neither more nor lefs oppofite 
to Dr. Mandeville's, than his Philofo- 
phy. His fenfual Appetites were weakj 
his Imagination all alive, noble, and capaci* 
ous ; his Paflions were accordingly refined, 
and his public AfFedions (in Fancy at leaft)- 
predominant. To thefe Inftanccs, a mo- 
derate Share of Sagacity and Knowledge of 
the World may add others innumerable, in 
obferving the Temper and Conduft of the 
Followers of thefe two Syftems ; who al- 
ways take Party according to the Biafs of 
their own Conftitution. Among the Epi- 
cureans 
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Sect, curcans we ever find Men of high Healthy 
^ florid Complexions, firm Nerves, and a Ca-i 
pacity for Plcafure : Of the Stoic Party arc 
the delicate or fickly Frames, Men incapa- 
ble of the grofler fenfual Enjoyments, and 
who either are^ or think themfelves virtu^ 
cus. Now from thefc accumulated Proofs 
we may be convinced, that '* they who give 
«' us thefe uniform Pictures of a Subjed: fo 
•^ various as Mankind^ cannot have drawn 
'* them from Nature : That, on the con- 
" trary, they have copied them from their 
" own Hearts or Imaginations ; and fondly 
" erefted themfehes into a general Standard 
•^ of the human Species.** 

But although thefe Obfervations vitsf 
afford fuflicient Proof, that the Stoic arid 
Epicurean Pictures of Mankind are equally 
partial ; yet ftill it remains to be enquired' 
how far, upon the whole, the human Kind ' 
in Reality leans towards the one or the other:' 
That is, " how far, and in what Degree, 
" the uniform Pratftice of Virtue conftitutes 
'* the Happinefs of Individuals ?" Now the 
only Method of determining this Qucftion, 
will be to fclcd: fome of the moft ftriking' 
Features of the human Heart: By this' 
Means we may approach towards a real 

hikenefs^ 
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Likenefsy though from that infinite Variety Sect, 

which fubfifts in Nature, the Draught 1, 

muft ever be inadequate and defeBive. 

To begin with the lowcft Temperature 
of the human Species J *' there are great 
** Numbers of Mankind, in whom the 
** Senfes are the chief Sources of Pleafure 
^* and Pain." To the Harmony of Sounds, 
the Beauty of Forms, the Decorum of 
Anions, they are utterly infenfible. They 
are fagacious- and learned in all the Grati- 
fications of Senfe 5 but if you talk to them 
of the public AfFedlions, of Generofity, 
Kindnefs, Friendfhip, Good-will, you talk 
in a Language they underftand not. They 
tocxn^ in a Manner, unconneded with the 
reft of their Kind ; they view the Praifes, 
Ccnfures, Enjoyments and Sufferings of 
othcrs^^ with an Eye of pcrfcdl Indifference; 
To Men thus formed, how can Virtue gain 
Admittance ? Do you appeal to their ^afte 
of Beauty ? They have none. To their 
acknowledged Perceptions of Right and 
fProng ? Thefe they Meafure by their pri- 
vate Intereft. To the Force of the public 
j^edHms? They never felt them. Thus 
every Avenue is foreclofcd, by which Virtue 
jQiould enter. 

N The 
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S,£ c T. The next remarkable Peculiarity is, 
^^ where not the Senfes, but Imagination is 
" the predominant Source of Pleafurc/* 
Here the Tafte always runs into the elegant 
Refinements of polite Arts and Acquire- 
ments ; of Painting, Mufic, Architefture, 
Poetry, Sculpture: Or, in Defedt of this 
truer Tafte, on the falfe Delicacies of Drefs, 
Furniture, and Equipage. Yet Experience 
tells us, that this Charader is widely dif- 
ferent from the virtuous onei That all the 
Powers of Imagination may fubfift in their 
full Energy, while the public Affe£Hons and 
7noral Senfe are weak or utterly inactive. 
Nor can there be any neceflary Connexion 
between thefe different Feelings; becaufe 
we fee Numbers immerfed in all the finer 
Pleafures of Imagination, who never once 
confider them as the Means of giving Plea^ 
Jure to other Sy but merely as zfeljijh Gratifi- 
cation. This the noble Writer feems to have 
been aware of; and, not without great Ad- 
drefs, endeavours to convert the Fadt into a 
Proof of his main Theory, though, in Rea- 
lity, it affords the fb-ongeft Evidence againft 
him. '* The Venufiumy the Honejlunty the 
** Deco7^um of Things, will force its Way. 
^[ They, who refufe to give it Scppe in the 

" nobler 
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** nobler Subieds of a rational and moral Sect. 

• VII 

•* Kind, will find its Prevalency elfewhere, • ^ 
** in an inferior Order of Things — as either 
** in the Study of common Art%^ or in the 
** Care and Culture of mere mechanic 
*^ Beauties. — The SpeSfer ftill will haunt us,* 
*' in fome Shape or other \ and when driven, 
*' from our cool Thoughts, and frighted^ 
** from the Clofet^ will meet us even at 
** Court, and fill our Heads with Dreams of 
*' Grandeur, Titles, Honours, and a falfe 
*' Magnificence and Beauty \" All this is 
ingenious and plaufible: And the very ele- 
gant Allufion, of " the Specter ftill haunt- 
** ing us ih fomc Shape or other," feems at 
firll View to imply, that even the moft ob- 
iltinate Endeavours to get rid of the Force 
cf fnoral Beauty, are ineffedtual and vain; 
But a nearer Examination will convince us, 
thai-the noble Writer applies here to £/(?- 
quenci^ rather than Argument*^ and puts us 
off with a Metaphor inilead of a Reafon. 
Fqr the Pleafures of Invagination, whether 
. tliey run in the Channel of polite Arts, Fur- 
^ niture, Planting, Building, or Equipage, are 
ifldeed no Sfe£}ers^ but independent Reali^ 
(ie$ fairly exifting in the Mind : They have 

, I JUt and Hunu Part iv. § a. . 
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S-E c T. no immediate or neccflary Connexion with 

VII 

.' the Happincfs of Mankind, which is often 
and defignedly violated in order to gain the 
Pofleffion of them. 'Tis true, the Pleafures 
of Imagination and Virtue are often united in 
the fame Mind; but 'tis equally true, that 
they are often J^parate -, that they who are 
moft fenfiblc to the one^ are entire Strangers 
to the other ; that one Man, to purchafe a 
fine Pi6lttrey will opprefs his Tenant^ that 
another, to relieve his diftreffed Tenant, 
will fell his Statues or his Pidtures. The 
Rcafon is evident: The one draws his Plea- 
fure from Imagination ; the other fix)m Af- 
feBion only. 'Tis clear therefoi*, Aat 
" where Imagination is naturally the prc- 
*^ dominant Source of Pleafure,'' the Mo- 
tives to Virtue muft be very partial afld 
nveak^ fince the chief Happinefs arifeth from 
a Source entirely diftin<a from the benevolent 
jiffeBions. 

Another, and very different Tempera- 
ture of the Heart of Man is that " wherein 
" neither Senfe nor Imagination, but the 
" Passions are the chief Sources of Plea- 
•^ fure and Pain/* This often forms the 
iejl or the worft of Charaders. As it runs 
either, Firft, Into the Extreme of Sclfifli- 

nefs^ 
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nefs, Jealoufy, Pride, Hatred, Envy, and Sect. 

Revenge; or,' zdly^ Into the amiable Af- 1^ 

fusions of Hope, Faith, Candour, Pity, 
Generofity, and Good- will ; or, 3^/^', Into 
a various Mixture or Combination of thcfe; 
which is undoubtedly the moft common 
Temperature of human Kind. 

Now to the firft of thefe Tempers, how 
fan we affirm with Truth, that there is a 
jiatural Motive or Obligation to Virtue? 
On . the contrary, it (hould feem, that, if 
there be any Motive, it muft be to Vice. 
Yqx 'tis plain, that from the LoiTes, Difap* 
|>ointments, and Miferies of Mankind, fuch 
vile Tempers draw their chief Felicity. 
The ooble Writer indeed, in his Zeal for 
Virtue, coniiders thefe black Paflions as un^ 
mfttural^ and brands them as a Source of 
omftant Miferf. And fure it would be 
fjnattef of Joy to all good Men, to find his 
proofs convincing. But if indeed this be 
Opt a. true Kcprefentation of the Cafe, I fee 
not what Service can be done to the In* 
terefts of Virtue^ by difguifing Truth. 'Tis 
not die; Part of a Philofopher to write Pane-- 
gp;icSt but to invejiigate the real State of 
human Nature j and the only Way of doing 

" Enquiry, 
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Sect, this to any good Purpofe, is to do it impar^ 
tially : For with regard to human Nature, 
as well as Individuals, ^* Flattery is a Crime 
'^ no lefs than Slander." 

When therefore the noble Writer calls 
thefe AfFciftions unnatural^ he doth not fuf-^ 
ficiently explain himfelf. If indeed by their 
being unnatural, he means, that '* they arc 
** fuch in their Degrees or Objefts as to 
" violate the public Happinefs, which is the 
'* main Intention of Nature/' in this Senfe, 
'tis acknowledged, they are unnaturah But 
this. Interpretation is foreign to the Que- 
ftion^ bccaufe it afFefts not the Individual 
But if,, by their being unnatural^ he would 
imply, that they are *' a Source of conftant 
*' Mifery to the Agent/' this feems a Pro- 
ppfition not eafy to be determined in the 
AQirmative. 

For the main Proof which he brings In 
Support pf tliis AfTertion is, '* that the 
•^ Men of ^entlejl Dijpojitions^ and beji of 
*^ ^empers^ have at fome time or other been 
•' fufficiently acquainted with thofe Diftur- 
*' bances, which, at ill Hours, even fmall 
'^ OccaGons are apt to raife. From thefe 
** flcnder Experiences of Harfhnefs and ill 
^* Humour, they fully know and will con- 

^*fcfs 
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•^ fefs the ill Moments which are pafled, Sect, 
** when the Temper is ever fo little galled 
" and fretted. How muft it fare therefore 
" with thofe, who hardly know any better 
** Hours in Life ; and who, for the greateft 
** Part of it, are agitated by a thorow adlive 
** Spleen^ a clofe and fettled Malignity and 
^ Rancour^ ?'* 

Now, this Inftance is by no means fuf- 
ficient to fupport the Affirmation. For 
'tis plain, that in the Cafe of the " Men of 
^* gentleft Difpolitions, and beft of Tempers, 
" occafionally agitated by ill Humour," 
there muft be a ftrong Oppofition and Dif- 
oordance, a violent Conflidt between the ha- 
bitual Affeftions of Benevolence, and thefe 
accidental Eruptions of Spleen and Rancour 
which rife to obftru^ • their Courfe. A 
Warfare of this Kind muft indeed be a Staie 
of complete Mifery, when all is Uproar 
within, and the diftraded Heart fet at Va- 
riance with itfclf. But the Cafe is widely 
different, where *' a thorow adllve Spleen 
** prevails, a clofe and fettled Malignity and 
" Rancour.'* For in this Temper, there 
•is no parallel Oppofition of contending Paf- 
iions: Nor therefore any fimilar Founda- 

f Enquiry y B. ii. Part ii. § 3* 
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Sect, tion for inward Difquiet and intenfeMifery; 
So much the noble Writer himfelf is oUiged 
to own elfewhere. * * Is there that fordid 
** Creature on Earth, who docs not prize 
his own Enjoyment ? — Is not Malice and 
Cruelty of the bigheft Relijh with fome 
^* Natures » ?'^ Again, and ftill more fuUy 
to the Purpofe : " Had wc Scnfe, we Hiould 
'* confider, *tis in Reality the thorow Profli- 
" gate, the very complete unnatural Villain 
" alone, who can any way bid for Happinefs 
'* with the honcft Man. True Intcreft is 
" wholly on the one Side or the othen 
** All between is Inconfiftcncy, Irrefolution, 
** Remorfe, Vexation, and an Ague-fit ^." 
Neither is this Acknowledgment peculiar 
to himfelf : " To be conjijlent either in Virr 
*' tue or in Vice," was the fartheft that 
fome of the moft penetrating among the 
Ancients could carry the Point of Morals »♦ 
Thus where the felfijh or malevolent Af» 
fedions happen to prevail, there can be no 
internal Motive^ or natural Obligation to 
Virtue. 

On the contrary, where the amiable Af- 
fcdlons of Hope, Candour, Gcnerofity, and 

*.Moralifls^ Part i. ^ THt and Hum. Part iv. § I* 
*Sce Arfiaii. Epi^f. lib. iii. c. 15* 
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Benevolence predominate, in this beft and Sect, 

happieft of Tempers, Virtue hath indeed all 1^ 

tfee Force and Energy, which the noble 
Writer attributes to her Charms, For 
where the Calls of Senfe are weak, the 
Imagination aftive and refined, the public 
AfFedlions predominant ^ there the moral 
Senfe muft naturally reign with uncontrouled 
Authority; muft produce all that Self- 
SatisfatStion, that Confcioufnefs of merited 
Kixidncfs and Eftcem, in which, his Lord- 
ihip affirms, the very EfTence of our Obli- 
gation to Virtue doth confift. This fhall 
with Plcafurc be acknowledged, nay af- 
ferted, as * * the happieft of all Tempera^ 
** mcnts," whenever it can be found or ac^ 
^red. To a Mind thus formed, Virtue 
doth indeed bring an immediate and ample 
JlewarJ of perfed: Peace and fincere Happi- 
nefs in all the common Situations of Life. 
It may therefore be with Truth affirmed, 
that a Temper thus framed, is indeed na- 
turally and internally obliged to the uni- 
form Pradtice of Virtue. 

There are, befides thefe, an endlefs Va- 
riety of Charadters formed from the vari- 
ous Combinations of thefe eflential Ingre-- 
dieniS', which are not defigped as a full 

Exprejfion 
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Sect. Eocprejflofi of all the Tempers of Mankind: 
They arc the Materials only, out of which 
thefe Charadlers are formed. They are no 
more than the feveral Species of ftmple Co- 
lours laid, as it were, upon the Pallet; 
which, varioufly combined and affociated by 
the Hand of an experienced Mafter, would 
indeed call forth every ftriking Refemblance, 
every changeful Feature of the Heart of 
Man. 

Now, among all this infinite Variety of 
Tempers which is found in Nature, we fee 
there cannot be any uniform Motive or Ob-» 
ligation to Virtue, fave only " where the 
" Senfes are weak, the Imagination refined, 
•* and the public Aflfedtions ftrongly predo- 
^* minant.'* For in every other Chara6ter, 
where either the Senfes, grofs Imagination, 
or felfifh Pafllons prevail, a natural Oppo- 
fition or Difcordance muft arife, and deftroy 
the uniform Motive to Virtue, by throwing 
the Happinefs of the Agent into a diflfercnt 
Channel. How feldom this fublime Tem- 
per is to be found, is hard to fay: But this 
may be affirmed with Truth, that every Man 
is not really pofleflfed of it in the Conduft 
of Life, who enjoys it in Imagination^ -or 
admires it in his Clofct, as it lies in the Et^ 
I quiry 
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quiry cciiccrnl.-'g J 'lriiu\ A Cl:arr.dcr of S v. c t. 
this fupreme Excellence muft needs be ap^ ' 
proved by moft : And the Heart of Man be- 
ing an unexhaufted Fountain oi Self-Deceit^ 
what it approves J is forward to think itfelf 
poffeiled of. Thus a lively Imagination 
and unperceived Self^Lovey fetter the Heart 
in certain ideal Bonds of their own creating 2 
Till at Length fome turbulent and furious 
Paffion arifing in its Strength, breaks thefe 
fantaftic Shackles which Fancy had im- 
pofed, and leaps to its Prey like a I'yger 
chained by Cobwebs. 

SECTION viir. 

FROM thefe different Views of hu- Sect. 
man Nature, let us now bring this Argu- ^^^ 
ment to a Conclufion. 

The noble Writer's Scheme of Morals 
therefore, being grounded on a Suppofition, 
which runs through the whole Courfe of 
his Argument, that " all Mankind are na- 
" turally capable of attaining a T'ajie or Re^ 
" lijh for Virtue^ fufficient for every Pur- 
** pofe of fecial Life/* fcems eflentially de- 
feftive. For, from the Enquiry already 
made into the real and various Conftitution 

of 
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Sect, of Man, it appears, that a great Part of the 
^ Species are naturally incapable of this fan-^ 

r/V^ Excellence. That the various Mix-* 
ture and Predominancy of Senfe^ Imagt^ 
nation^ and Pajfion^ give a different Caft and 
Complexion of Mind to every Individual 2 
That the Feeling or FrofpeSt of Happinefs 
can only arife from this Combination : That 
confcquently, where the benevolent Af- 
fedlions and moral Senfe are weak, the 
felfi(h Paflions and Perceptions headilrong, 
there can be no internal Motive or natural 
Obligation to the consent Pradice of Vir-t 
tue. 

The moft plaufible Pretence I could ever 
meet with, amidft all the Pomp of Decla- 
mation thrown out in Support of this JIU^ 
Sufficiency of a Hafle in Morals, is this. 
•^ That although the Force and Energy cA 
** this Tafte for Virtue appears not in every ^ 
^^ Individual, yet the Power lies dormant in 
*< every human Breafl: ; and needs only be 
*' called forth by a voluntary Self-Difcipline^ 
** in order to be brought to its juft Per* 
•* feftion. That the Improvement in our 
^^ Tafte in Morals is parallel to the Progvefs 
^ of the Mind in every other Art and Ex- 
" cellence, in Fainting^ Mufic^ ArchiteBure^ 

" Foetry : 
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*• Pieiure : In which, a true Taftc, how- ^^^/* 
** ever natural to Man, is not born with 
" him, but formed and brought forth to 
•^ Action by a proper Study and AppUca-- 
•* tian.'' 

The noble Writer hath innumerable 
Paflages of this Kind : So many indeed, 
that it were Labour loft to tranferibe them \ 
And one of his Followers hath affirmed in 
^11 more emphatical Expreffions, if poffi^ 
blc, than his Mafter, that " the Height of 
" /^/r/»o/&^// is Virtue V' 

Now this State of the Cafe, though at 
firft View it carries fome Degree of Plaufi- 
bility, yet, on a clofer Examination, deftroys 
the whole Syftem. For if, as it certainly 
\% the Capacity for a Tafte in Morals^ be 
iimilar to a Capacity for a Tafte in Arts ; 
'tie clear, that the moft ailiduous Culture or 
(Self-Difdpline can never make it even ^^- 
neraly much lefs univerfal. One Man, we 
fee, hath a Capacity or Genius for Painting, 
another for Mufic, a third for Architecture, 
a fourth for Poetry. Torture each of them 
as you pleafe, you cannot infufe a Tafte for 
any, but his own congenial Art. If you at- 

• Charaa. paffim. ^ Utters of Hydafpes to Phi- 
Umon^ Let. vi. 

tempt 
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Sect, tempt to make the Poet an Architeft, or the 
Painter a Mufician, you may make a pre-^ 
tending Pedanty never an accomplidied 
Majier. 'Tis the fame in Morals ; Where 
the benevolent AfFedtions are naturally 
ftrong, tber^ is a Capacity for a high ^ajle in 
Virtue: Where thefe are weak or wanting^ 
there is in the fame Proportion, little or no 
Capacity for a Tajie in Virtue. To harangue, 
therefore, on the fuperior Happinefs attend- 
ing the Exercife of the public AtFeftions, is 
quite foreign to the Purpofe. This fuperior 
Happinefs is allowed, where the public Af- 
fedions can ht found or made predominant. 
But how can any Confequence be drawn 
from hence^ fo as to influence thofe who 
never felt the Impulfe of public Affedtion ? 
Are not the Pleafures of Poetry, Painting, 
Mufic, fublime, pure, and lading, to thoie 
who tajie them ? Doth it therefore follow, 
that all Mankind; or any of them, can be 
harangued into a T^ajie and Love of thefe 
elegant Arts, while the very Capacity of re- 
ceiving Pleafure from them is ^vanting? 
Thus in Mo-als, where a fimilar Incapacity 
takes Place through the natural Want of a 
lively Benevolence, no Progrefs can ever be 
made in the Tafie or Relijlj for virtuous En- 
joyment. 
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joyment. Though therefore you fliouIdSECT. 
prove, as indeed one of Lord Shaftes- • 



bury's Followers hath done, '* that Virtue 
. *' is accommodate to all Places and Times, - 
** IS durable^ felf'-'derivedy and indeprivable''^' 
whence he concludes, it has the beft Tide 
to the Character of the fovercign Good ; 
yet all the while, the main Point in Debate 
is taken for granted, that is, *^ whether the 
" Pofleffion of it be any Good at all." Now 
to thofe who receive no Increafe of internal 
Happinefs from it, it cannot be a Good: 
And where there is a natural Defeii of be- 
nevolent AfFedion, it can give no internal 
Happinefs : Confequently, though it have 
all the other Charaders of the Summum 
Bonunty though it be durable^ felf-derived^ 
and irnkprivabUy it can never, by » fuch, be 
regarded as the f over eign Good. 
. *Tis pleafant enough to obferve the Ar-.- 
gumentation of the Writer laft mendoned. 
After defcribing '' the faireft and moft ami- 
" able of Objeds, the true and perfedtMan, 
*^ that Ornament of Humanity, that god- 
like Being, without Regard either to Plea- 
fure or Pain, uninfluenced either by Pro- 
j^ fperity or Adverfity, fuperlor to theWorld, 

-^ Three Treat, fay J. H, Treat. 3^ On Happlnefi 

" and 
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S E c T. «« and its beft and worft Events" — He then 
. ' raifeth an Objeftion — "Does not this 
" Syftem bordft* a little upon the Chimcri- 
** cal?" — On my Word, a fhrewd Que- 
ftion, and well worth a good Anfwer ; and 
thus he clears it up. — ** It feems to require, 
** faid I, a Perfection to which no Indivi- 
" dual ever arrived. That very Tranfcen- 
'* dence, faid he, is an Argument on its be- 
" half. Were it of a Rank inferior, it 
*^ would not be that Perfedlion which we 
** feek. Would you have it, faid I, beyond 
** Nature ? If you mean, replied he, beyond 
** any particular or individual Nature, moft 
•^ undoubtedly I would ^" 'Tis not there- 
fore to be wondered at, that this Gentleman, 
wrapped up in Vijions of ideal Perfeftion, 
fliould exprefs " his Contempt of thofe fu- 
'* perficial Cenfurers, who profefs to refute 
*' what they want even Capacities to com- 
'* prehend*/' Doubtlefs he means thofe 
groveling Obfervers, who draw their Ideas 
of Mankind " from particular or individual 
^* Natures," and have not yet rifen to " the 
^'beatific Vtfion^ of the perfed: Man/' 
Indeed, the Gentleman frankly owns, " that 

^ Three Treat, by J. //. Treat. 3^. On Happinefs^ 
p. 215. * Ibid. p. loS. ^Ibid. 

" Praftice 
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** Practice too often creeps^ where Theory Sect. 
•* can foar^:' And this I take to be a true. ^^'* 
Account of the Matter. 

Thus, as according to thefe Moralifts, 
the Relijh or I'qfte for Virtue is fimilar to a 
Tafte for Arts 3 fo what is faid of the Poet, 
the Painter, and Muiician, may with equal 
Truth be faid of the Man of Virtue— 
NafcituTy nonjit. Hence it is evident, that 
the noble Writer*s Syftem, which fuppofcth 
all Men capable of this exalted Tafte, is 
chimerical and groundlefs. 

But even fuppofing all Men capable of 
this refined Tafte in Morals, there would 
arife an unanfwerable Objedion againft the 
Efficacy of this refined Theory. Though it 
were allowed, that all Mankind have the 
fame delicate Perception of morale as fome 
few have of natural Beauty, yet the Parallel 
would by no means hold, that ** as the Vir^ 
tmfo always purfues his Tafte in Arts 
coiif^ently^ fo the Man of Virtue muft be 
•*• equally conjifient in ABion and Beba^ 
** viour.'" For the Virtuofo being only en- 
gaged in mere Speculation^ hath no oppo- 
- fite AfFedtions to counteraft his Tafte : He 

. . e Three Treat, by J.H. Treat. 3**- On Happin^ifs^ 
* Ipt 108. 

^^ ' Q meets 
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Sect, meets with no Obftrudions in his Admirals 
tion of Beauty : His Enthufiafm takes its 
unbounded Flight, not retarded by any Im- 
pediments of a difcordant Nature. 3ut the 
Man of Virtue hath a different and more 
difficult Taik to perform : He hath often a 
numerous Train of Pailions, and thefe per- 
haps the moft violent to oppofe : He muft 
labour through the furrounding Demands 
and Allurements of felfiih Appetite : Muft 
fubdue the Sollicitations of every the moft 
natural AiFediion, when it oppofes the Dic- 
tates of a pure Benevolence. Hence even 
fuppofing the moft refined Tafte for Virtue 
common to all, it muft ever be retarded iq 
itsProgrefs, often baffled and overthrow!) 
amidft the Struggle of contending PaJJians. 

This feems to be a full and fufficient 
Reply to all that can be urged in Support of 
this fantaftic Syftem from a View of human 
Nature. But as the noble Writer hath at- 
tempted to confirm his Theory by fome 
collateral Arguments of another Kind> it 
may be proper here to confider their real 
Weight. 

He urges, therefore, the Probability at 
leaft, if not the certain Truth of his Hypo-? 
thefis from hence, *' That it would be an 

** Impu* 
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*^ Imputation on the Wifdom of the Deity Sect. 
*^ to fuppofe that he had formed Man fo JJ^ 
•* imperfefl:, that the true Happinefs of the 
** Individual (hould not always coincide 
"with that of the whole Kind\" And 
beyond Queftion, the Aflertion is true : But 
the Confcquence he draws from it, ^* that 
•* thcriefore human Happinefs muft always 
^' confift in the immediate Feeling of virtu- 
^* ous Enjoyment,** is utterly groundlefs* 
This Inference fcems to have been drawn 
from a View of the Bncte Creation; -in 
which, w« find, InJiinSis or immediate FeeU 
\ng% are the only Motives to A6tion j and in 
which, we find too, that thefe immediate 
Propenfities are fufficient for all the Pur- 
pofcs of their Being. In this Conflitution 
of Things the Creator's Wifdom is emi- 
nently difplayed ; becaufe, through a Defeft 
of Reafon or Reflexion^ no other kind of 
Principle could poffibly have taken Place.. 
But the Conclufion drawn from thence, 
<* that Man muft have a fimilar Strength of 
•* Inflinft implanted in him, in order to di- 
** red: him to his fuprcme Happinefs," 
this is without Foundation: Becaufe the 
peity hath given him not only prefent Per-i 

^ Enquiry^ 

Q ^ ceptions^ 
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Sect, ccptions, but Reafon^ l^JJexion^ and a Fore^ 
' J i^bt oi future Good and Evil, together with 
a fufHcient Power to obtain the one^ and 
avoid the other. As therefore Man hath 
fufficient Notices of the moral Government 
of God, which will at length produce a 
perfect Coincidence between the virtuous 
Condu6t and the Happinefs of every Indivi* 
dual, it implies no eflential Defcft of Wif- 
dom in the Creator, to fuppofe that he hath 
not given this univerfal and unerring Biafs 
towards Virtue to the whole human Species. 
Man is enabled to purfue and obtain his. pros- 
per Happinefs by Reafon j Brutes by t^fiinS. 
AcAiif , the noble Writer often attempts 
to ftrengthen his Argument, by " reprefent- 
ing the external Good which naturally 
Jkyips from Virtue^ and the external Eyijs 
** which naturally attend on Vice */' But 
fure this is rather deferting than confirming 
his particular Theory; which ij5, %o prove 
that Happinefs is ejential to Virtue^ and 
infeparable from it : " That Mifery is 
** ejfential to Vice^ and infeparable from 
" it/' — Now, in bringing his Proofs from 
Happinefs or Mifery of the external Kipd, 
he furely deferts his original Intention: Bc- 

[ Enquirx^ B. iL P. i. § 3, 

caufe 
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caufe thcfe Externals are not immediate, but ^ ■-•L'*'* 
tmfequentiali not certain^ but contingent : \^ 
They arc precifely of the Nature of Reward 
and Puni/bment; and therefore can have no 
]^art in the Queftion now before usj which 
relates folely to " that Happinefs or Mifcry 
** ariOng from the inward State of the 
**JW/W» j^e£lions, and moral Senfe, on the 
" Commiflion of Vice, or the Praftice of 

. ** Virtue" And this hath been already 
conildered at large. 

However, that nothing may be omitted 
which can even remotely affedl the Truth j 
yrt may obferve, in pafling, that after all the 
laboured and well-meant Declamation on this 

. Subject, 'tis much cafier to prove, " that 
** Vice is the Parent of external MJkryt than 
'" that Virtue is the Parent of external Hap- 
** pinefs." 'Tis plain, thatnoMan can bevici- 
ous in any confiderable Degree, but he muft 
fuiieT cither in his Health, his Fame, or For- 
tune. NowtheGeneraliqrofMofalifts, after 
proving or illuilrating this, have taken It 
for granted, as a certain Confequence, that 
the external Goods of Life are, by the Law 
of Contraries, in a fimilar Manner annexed 
to the Prafticc of Virtue. But in Reality 
&e Proof can reach no (urther than to Oiew 
O 3 the 
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S E c T. the happy Confequences of Innocence ^ whick 
^ IS a very different Thing from Virtue j for 

Innocence is only the abjlaining from JSwV \ 
Virtue J theadtual Produdion of Good. Now 
'tis evident indeed, that by abjlaining from 
Evil (that is> by Innocence) we w^ ftand 
clear of the Miicries to which we expofe 
ourfelves by the Commijfion of it : And this 
is as far as the Argument will go. But if 
wc rigoroufly examine the external Confe- 
quences of an a£live Virtue, in fuch aWorld 
as this; we fhall find, it muft be often 
maintained at the Expence both of Healthy 
Eafey and Fortune j often the Lofs of Friends, 
and Increafe of Enemies ; not to mention 
the unwearied Diligence of Etwy^ which is 
ever watchful and prepared to blaft diftin- 
guiflied Merit. In the mean time, the in- 
noxious Man fits unmolefted and tranquil; 
kves Virtue, and praifeth It ; avoids the 
Miferies of Vice^ and the Fatigues of aSlive 
Virtue j offends no Man, and therefore is 
beloved by all ; and' for the refl, makes it 
up by fair Words and civil Dejportment* 
" Thus Innocence^ and not Virtue ; Ab- 
^^Jiincnce from Evil^ not the ProduSlion of 
*• Good, is the furtheft Point to which 
t^ Mankind in general can be carried, from 

•*aRe- 
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** a Regard to the external Confequences of ^ ^ ^^^ 
•^Adlicn." . ^"' 

But whenever Appearances grow too 
ftrong agsunfl the noble Writcr*s Syftem, 
he takes Refuge in an — apage Vulgus ! — «- 
As he had before allowed, that " the VuU 
" gar may fwallow any fordid Jeft or Buf- 
•* foonry/* fo here he frequently fuggefts, 
that among the fame Ranks, ^^ any kind of 
•* fordid Pleafure will go down." But " as 
*' it muft be a finer Kind of Wit that takes 
'* with the Men of Breeding/' fo in Morals 
•* the Reltfl) or Tajie for Virtue, is what na- 
" turally prevails in the higher Stages of 
** Life: That the liberal and polijhed Part of 
Mankind are difpofed to treat every other 
Principle of Adtion asgroundlefs and ima^ 
ginary: But that among thefe, the Tajle 
in Morals, if properly cultivated, muft 
" needs be fufficient for all the Purpofes of 
« Virtue k/' 

In reply to this, which is perhaps the 
weakeft Pretence of all that the noble Wri- 
ter hath alledged, we need only obferve, 
that thofe who are born to Honours^ Power ^ 
and Fortune^ come into the World with th^ 

^ See Mifc. 3<>. c. 2* and manv other detached Paf- 
lages. 

O 4 fame 
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S K c T. ftmc various Mixture and Predominancy of 
^^' Senfe^ Imagination^ and AffeBions^'^tAitSM 
kfwefi Ranks of Mankind. So that if thejr 
r?aily enjoy better Opportunities of being 
compleatly virtuous, thefe muft arife not 
from their internal Con/iitution^ but their 
external Situation in Life* Let us examine 
how far this may give a Biafs either towards 
Vice or Virtue. 

; Now 'tis plain that, with regard to the 
S^nfes or bodily Appetites ^ the PoilefBon of 
Power and Fortune mufl: be rather hurtful 
than favourable to Virtue. Wealth gives 
Opportunity of Indulgence^ and Indulgence 
naturally infiames. Hence the Habits of 
Jenjual Inclination muft in general be ftronger 
in the Lord than the Peafant : Therefore, 
as nothing tends fo much to imbrute the 
Man, and fink every nobler AfFeftion of the 
Mind, as a fervile Attendance on - fenfual 
Pleafure ; fo in this Regard, the Pofleflion 
of Power and Fortune is rather dangerous 
than favourable to Virtue. 

The fame may be affirmed in refped to 
the Pajions or AffeSiiofis. Can any thing 
tend fo much to render any Paffion ungo- 
vernable, as to know that we need not go- 
vern it ? That ouf Power, Riches, and Au- 
thority, 
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thorky, raife us aiove Qmtrtndi That we S£ c t 
- jcaa iiate^ opprefs, revenge, with Impunity ?^ 



/Are not the Greats of all others, moil ob« 
.nonous to Flattery ? Does not this tend to 
produce and nourifh an w/rwfmiVs;^ Opinion 
of tbev^heSy an unjufl Contempt of others ? 
And is not true Virttie more likely to be lojl 
than improved, amidil all thefe furroundiog 
Temptations ? 

The Lnagination indeed is often refined, 
iand TStmfon improved, in the higher Ranks 
of Life, beyond the Reach of the mere VuU 
gar. But they are little acquainted with 
huntan Nature, who think that Reajon and 
Imagination^ among the Bulk of Mankind, 
are any thing more than the Mirdjiers of the 
rvHng Appetites and Pajpons : Efpecially 
where the Appetites and PafTions are in- 
flamed by the early and habitual Pofleflion 
of Honours, Power, and Riches. 

But flill it will be urged, that the Great 
are under the Dominion of a powerful Prin- 
ciple, which is almofl unknown among the 
Vulgar: — ^The Principle of Honour— 
which is a perfedt* Balance againfl all thefe 
furrounding DifHcultics, and a full Security 
to Virtue. 

With 
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Sect. With regard to this boqfied Principle, « 
very material Diftindion muft be made. 
By Honour^ is fometimes meant " an Af- 
" fedlion of Mind determining tl)c Agent 
** to the Pradtice of what is right, without 
** any Dependence on other Men*s Opi- 
*' nions/' Now this is but the mord 
Senfe^ under a new Appellation : It arifeth 
too, not from any particular Situation of 
Life, but from the natural Conjiitution of the 
Mind. Accordingly, it is not confined to 
any one Rank of Men, but is feen promifcu- 
ouily among the Great and Vulgar. Tis 
therefore entirely beyond the prefent Quc- 
ftion, which only relates to fuch Circum- 
flances as are peculiar to high Life. 

The other, and more common Accep-* 
tation of the Word Honour^ and in which 
alone it belongs peculiarly to the Great ^\% 
*^ an AfFedlion of the Mind determining the 
" Agent to fuch a Condudl, as may gain 
•' him the Applaufe or Ejieem of thofe whofe 
" good Opinion he is fond of.'* Now 
this Love of Fame, and Fear of Dijgrace^ 
though, as a fecondary Motive to Adion, it 
be often of the higheft Confequence in 
Life; though it often counterfeit Sy fome- 
times 6ven rivals Benevolence itfelf ; yet as 
4 a /r/ff- 
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a principal Motive, there cmnot be a more ^^^' 
preairiom Foundation of Virtue. For the 
EffeEls of this Principle will always depend 
on the Opinions of others : It will always 
take its particular Complexion from tbefe^ 
and muft always vary with them. Thus 
'^s a Matter of mere Accident^ whether its 
Confequences be good or bad^ wbolefome or 
pernicious. If the applauded Maxims be 
founded in Benevolence^ the Principle will fo 
far lead to Virtue : If they be' founded in 
Pride^. Folly ^ or Contempt^ the Principle will 
lead to Vice. And, without any deiigned 
Sadre on the Greats it muft be owned, the 
latter of thefe hath ever been the predomi^ 
nant Character of Honour. It were falfe 
indeed to affirm, that the Principle hath no 
Mixture of benevolent Intention ; ^t 'tis 
equally clear, that its chief Defign is not fo 
much to fecure the Happinefs of all^ as to 
maintain the Superiority of a fe^v : And 
hence this Principle hath ever led its Vota- 
ries to abhor the Commiflion, not fo much 
of what is unjujl^ as of what is contemptible. 
Thus it is clear, that the Principle of Ho- 
Ttour, as diftinguiftied from benevolent Af- 
fedion and the moral Senfe^ can never be a 

fufficient 
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S « c T- fuffici^nt Foundation for the uniform Prao 

vnL '• 

: tice of r/r/tt^. 

These are the main Arguments by which 
the noble Writer hath attempted to fupport 
this imagined JilUfufficiency of the Relijb or 
J%?^ in Morals. Had human Nature been 
indeed that uniform and nohk Thing, which 
he feems to have thought it, he had furely 
been right in fixing the Obligations of Man 
to Virtue^ on fo generous and amiable a 
Principle. But as on Examination it ap« 
pears, that he hath all along fuppofed this 
human Nature to be "what it is not^ hii 
Syftem is vijionary and groundlefs-, and his 
applauded Theory only fit to find a Place 
with the boafted Power of the great old 
Geometer, when he faid — Joj 'or^ 9«, $ccu 

Most full indeed and clear to this pur- 
pofe are the Words of the noble Writer 
himfelf: Who, in his mifcellaneous Capa- 
city, and in a merry Mood, feems to have 
Ipoken more of Truth, than I believe he 
would care to fland to. — ** Such has been 
** of late our dry Tafk. No wonder if it 
** carries, indeed, a meagre and raw Ap- 

* Give me but a Place to fee my Foot ooj. and I will 
qiove the whole Earth. 

" pearance. 
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•* pearance. It may be looked on in Philo- Sect, 
•* fophy, as worfe than a 'mere lE^yptian Ti^ 
Impofition. For to make Brick without 
Straw or Stubble, is perhaps an eafier 
•* Labour, than to prove Morals without a 
^ World, and eftablifh a Condudk of Life, 
** without the Suppofition of any thing 
•* living or extant bejiides our immediate 
•* Fancy ^ and World oi Imagination^ y 

These Sallies might poffibly have feem- 
cd difficult to account for, had not the no- 
ble Writer himfelf faved us the Labour of 
fhis Talk. For he elfewhere tells us, thai 
'* ill found Lwe and Admiration is Enthu- 
" SI asm: The Tranfportsof Poets, Ora- 
" tors, Muficians, Virtuofi; the Spirit df 
^* Travellers and Adventurers j Gallantry, 
^* War, Heroifm; all, all Enthufiafm! 'Tis 
** enough : I am content to be this newEN- 
** thusiast".'* — And thus in another Place 
he defcribes the Effedts of this high Paflion: 
That ** Enthufiafm is wonderfully powerful 
** and extenfive: — For when the Mind is 
*^ taken up in Vijion^ — its Horror, Delight, 
" Confufion, Fear, Admiration^ or whatever 
f* PaJJion belongs to it, or Is uppermoft on 
^^ this Occafion, will have fomething vajt^ 

^ Mifc. ir, c. 2. ? M^ralijisj fub fin. 

" immane. 
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S E c T. f« immoMe, and, as Painters fay, be yo^b 

, ' ^^ Life. And this is what gave Occafi9n 

" to the Name of Fanaticifm^ as it was ufed 

by the Ancients in its original Senfe, for 

an Apparition tranjporiing lbeMiiii>.%'\ 

S E C T I O N IX. 

S B c T. HAVI N G fufiiciently evinced the^/atjr, 
l^ though curious. Contexture of thefe Cobweb 
Speculations fpun in the Chfety let us now 
venture abroad into the World; let us pro- 
ceed to fomething applicable to Life and 
Manners ; and coniider what are the real 
Motives, by which Mankind may he fway'd 
to the uniform Pradice of Virtue. 

And firft, in Minds of z gentle and gene^^ 
rous Difpofition, where the fenfual Appetites 
are weak, the Imagination refined, and the 
benevolent Affedlions naturally predomi- 
nant ; thefe very Affedtions^ and the moral 
Senfe arifing from them, will in all the com-i 
mon Occurrences of Life fecure the Prac- 
tice of Virtue. To thefe fine Tempers 
thus happily formed, the inward Satisfadion 
of a virtuous Conduct exceeds that of every 
outward Acquifition ; and affords to its Pof* 

f Letter 9n Entbuftafm. 
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feflbr a more true and lading Happinefs, ? h c t, 
than Wealth, or Fame, or Power Can be^ ^ * , 
^ow. 

Secondly, Where the fame Degrees of 
public AfFeiftion fubfift, but ftand oppofed 
}py fenfual or felfifh Paffions of equal Vio- 
lence, even here the Agent may rife to very 
high Degrees of Virtue, but not without the 
Aids of Difcipline and Culture. Yet 'tis ob- 
fervable, that the Virtues of fuch a Temper 
are rather confpicuous than confijient: With- 
out fomc ftrengthening Affiftance, the Pro- 
grefs of the Mind towards Perfcdion is of- 
. ten broke by the Sallies of diforderedPaflion. 
There is yet another Character, eflen- 
tially different from thcfe, but feldom diftin- 
guiihed, becaufe generally taken for the 
Jirji. Many efteem themfelves, and arc 
efteemed by others, as having arrived at the 
moft confummate Virtue^ whofe Conduift 
never merits a higher Name than that of be- 
ing innoxious. This is generally the Cafe 
of thofe who love Retreat and Contemplation^ 
of thofe whofe Paflions are naturally ns)eak^ 
or carefully guarded by what the World calls 
Prudence. Now, as in the laft mentioned 
. Character, a Curb from Irregularity was rc- 
Quifite, fo here a Spur to ASion is equally 

neccffary 
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Sect, neceflkry for the Support and Security of 
"' Virtue. 

As wc defccnd through more common 
and Inferior Chara£lers, the internal Motives 
to virtuous A^on grow lefs and lefs e£- 
fedtual. Weak or no Benevolence, a moral 
Senfe proportionably dully fbrong fenfical ^^ 
petites^ a clamorous Train oi feljip^ hi^ 
fedions, theie mixed and varied in endlefs 
Combinations, form the real Charadter of 
the Bulk of Mankind : Not only in Cottages^ 
but in Cities^ Churches^ Camp^ and Courts. 
So that fome ftronger Ties^^ fome Motives 
more efficacious are neceflary,, not only for 
the Perfedtion of Virtue^ but the WelJfai:^ 
nay, the very Being of Society^ 

'Tis not denied, nay, 'tis meant and m- 
fiiled on, that among all thefe various Cha* 
raders and Tempers, the Culture of the be- 
nevolent Aflfedtions ought to be affiduoufly 
regarded. For though we have ieen that 
the Deiign of introducing an univerfal high 
Reltjh or T*ajle for Virtue be vifionary and 
vain^ yet lUll a lower, or a lower Degree 
mzypojjibly be inftilled. We have only at- 
tempted to prove, that the Capacity for this 
high Tafle in Morals is not univerfally or 
eilentially interwoven with the hunniaii 

Frame, 
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Frame, but difpenfed in various Degrees, in 
the fame Manner as the Capacity for a Tafte 
in inferiot" Beauties, in ArchiteSiure^ Paint-' 
ingy Poetry y and Mit/ic. 

To remedy this DefeS of unerring In- 

ftindt in Man, by which he becomes a Crea- 

' ture fo much lefs confiftent than the Brute 

Kinds^ Providence hath afforded him not 

only a Senfe of prefeni^ but a Forefight of 

future Good and Evil. 

Hence the Force of human Laws^ 
which being eftablifhed by common Con- 
fcnt, for the Good of all, endeavour, fo far 
as their Power can reach, by the Infliftion 
of Puniftimcnt on Offenders, to eftablifh the 
general Happinefs of Society, by making 
the ackntnvledged Inter ejl of every Individual 
to coincide and unite with the public Wel- 
fare. 

. But as human LaWs cannot reach the 
Heart of Man 5 as they can only mflift 
Punijhment on Offenders, but cannot beftow 
Rewards on the Obedient > as there are 
many Duties of imperfe& Obligation which 
they cannot recognize ; as Force will fome- 
times defy^ and Cunning often elude their 
Power J fo without fome further Aids, fome 
Motives to Adtion more univerfally intcrefl- 

P ing, 
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Sect. Jng, Virtue muft flill be left betrayed and 
defcrted. 

Now as it is clear from the Courfe of 
thefe Obfervations, that nothing can work 
this great EfFedl, but what can produce 
^^ an entire and univerfal Coincidence be* 
** tween private and public Happinefs;*' fo 
is it equally evident, that nothing can ef« 
feifhially convince Mankind, that their own 
Happinefs univerfally depends on procuring^ 
or at leaft not violating the Happinefs df 
€>thers, fave only *^ the lively and adive B&» 
^' lief cf an all-feeing and all-powerful God^ 
** who will hereafter make them happy or 
*' miferable, according as they defignoUy 
^^ promote or violate the Happinefs of their 
'* Fellow-Creatures/' And this is the Ef- 
fence of Religion. 

This, at firft View, fhould feem a Mo- 
tive or Principle of Adion, fuflident for all 
the Purpofes of Happinefs and Virtue. In- 
deed the Bulk of Mankind feem agreed in 
this Trath, Yet refining Tempers, who 
love to quit the common Tracks of Opi-? 
nion, have been bold enough to call even 
this in Queftion. Among thefe, the noble 
Writer hath been one of the moft diligent: 

It 
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It will therefore be neceflary to confider the S e c "^^ 
Weight of his Objeaions. ^^' 

To prevent MifintcrpretatioD, it may be 
proper to obferve, that Lord Shaftesbury 
fometimes talks in carncft of the Noblenefs 
and Dignity of ReligiQn. But when he ex* 
plains himfelf, it appeans^ he confines his 
Idea of it to that Part which confifts folely 
in Gratitude to, and Adoration of the fu« 
piicme Being, without any Profpedl of fu- 
ture Happinefs or Mifery. Now, though 
indeed this be the nobleft Part^ yet it is be- 
yond the Reach of all, fave only thofe who 
are capable of the moil exalted Degrees of 
Virtue* His Theory of Religion therefore 
is precifcly of a Piece, with his Theorj^ of 
the moral Sen/e; not calculated for Ufe, but 
Admiration ; and only exifting in the Place 
where they had their Birth ; that is, as the 
noble Writer well expreffeth it, in a Mind 
ti^en up in Vijion. 

He fometimes talks, or fecms to talk, in 
eameft too, on the Ufefulnefs of Religion^ in 
the common Acceptation of the Word. 
With Regard to which *tis only neceflary to 
obferve, that whatever he hath faid on this 
Subjedb I readily aflcnt to : But this is no 
Reafon why it may not be neceflary to ob- 

P 2 viatc 
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Sect, viate every thing he hath thrown out to the 
contrary, to prejudice common Readers 
againfl: Religion, through the Vanity of be- 
ing thought Original. To invent what is 
juji or ufefuly is the Charafter of Genius : 
'Tis Folly only and Impertinence to broach 
Abfurdities. 

First, therefore, he often aflerts, that 
*' the Hope of future Reward and Fear of 
" future Punifhment is utterly unworthy 
" of the free Spirit of a Man, and only fit 
•* for thofe who are deftitute of the very 
'* firft Principles of common Honefty : He 
** calls it miferable^ vile^ mercenary : And 
** compares thofe who allow it any Weight, 
" to Monkies under the Difcipline of the 
" WhipV 

In Anfwer to thefe general Cavils (pro- 
bably aimed principally at Revelation) which 
are only difficult to confute, as they are 
vague and fugitive, let it be obferved, firft; 
that whatever can be objeded againft religi^ 
ous Fear, holds good againft the Fear of bus- 
man Laws. They both threaten the De- 
linquent with the Inflidion of Punifhment, 
nor is the Fear of the one more unworthy, 
than of the other. Yet the noble Writer 

' Wit and Uum9ur — Enquiry — fcsTr. 
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liimfelf often fpeaks with the higheft Re- Sec t, 
fpedl of LegiJlatorSy of the Founders of 
Society and Empire^ who, by the Eftablifh- 
ment of wife and wholefome Laws, drew 
Mankind from their State of natural Barr 
barity, to that of cultivated Life and fecial 
Happinefs : Ualefs indeed he fuppofes that 
Orpheus and the reft of them did their 
Pufinefs literally by Tajie and a Fiddle. IS 
therefore the juft Fear of human Power 
might be inforced without infulting or vio- 
lating the Generofity of our Nature, whence 
comes . it, that a juft Fear of the Creator 
ihould fo miferably degrade the Species? 
The religious Principle holds forth the fame 
Motive to A6tion, and only differs from the 
other, as the Evil it threatens is infinitely 
greater, and more lafting. 

Further: If we confider the religious ^^ 
Principle in its true Light, there is nothing 
in it either mean^Jlavijh^ or unworthy. To 
be in a Fright indeed, to live under the Sug- 
geftions of perpetual Ti error (in which, the 
noble Writer would perfuade us, the religi- 
ous Principle confifts) is far from an amia- 
ble Condition. But this belongs only to 
the Superjiitious or the Guilty. The firft of 
theff zxtfalfely religious; and to the laft, I 

P 3 ioiaginc 
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Sect, imagine the noble Writer's moft zealous 
^ Admirers will acknowledge, it ought to be- 

long. But to the reft of Mankind, the re^ 
ligioMS Principle or Fea^ of God is of a quite 
different Nature. It only implies a lively 
and habitual Belief, that we (hall be here- 
after miferable, if we difobey his Laws. 
Thus every wife Man, nay, every Man of 
common Underftanding, hath a kke Fear of 
every poffible Evil ; of the deftru<9ivc Power 
of natural Agents, of Fire^ Wst^^ Serpents^ 
Poifon : Yet none of thefe Fears, more than 
the religious one, imply a State of perfefuai 
Mifery and Apprehenfion : None of them 
are inconfiftent with the moft generous 
Temper of Mind, or trueft Courage. Nont 
of them imply more than a ratitmal Senfe of 
thefe feveral Kinds of Evil ; and from that 
Senfe, a Determination to avoid them. Thus 
the noble Writer himfelf, when it anfwcrs 
a different Purpofe, acknowledges that ** a 
** Man of Courage may be cautious without 
*' real Fear^/' Now the Word Caution^ in 
its very Nature, implies a Scnfe of a Poifi- 
bility of Evil, and from that Senfe a Deter- 
mination to avoid it : Which is the very 

< In^irj^ B. ii. Part ii. § 3. 
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Effence of the religious Principle or the Sect, 
Fear oiGo'o. 1, 

And as to the other Branch of religious 
Principle, *' the Hope and Profped: of 
" higher Degrees of future Happinefs and 
** Perfedicm :" — What is there of mean^ 
Jlavift)^ or unworthy in it ? Are all Mankind 
to be blown up into the Mock-^maje/ly of the 
ibVarg-/)^ Stoic, feated on the Throne of ^- 
rogancCy and lording it in an empty Region 
of Chimera's? Is not the Profped: of 
Happinefs the great univerfal Hinge of hu*- 
ix^ Adion ? Do not alt the Powers of the 
Soul centre in this one Point ? Doth not the ^ 
noble Writer himfelf elfewhere acknow- 
ledge this'? And that our Obligations to 
Virtue itfclf can only arife from this one 
Principle, that it gives us real Happinefs ? 
Why then fhould the Hope of a happy Im- 
mortality be branded as bafe and Jlavijb^ 
while the Confcioufncfs or Profpedl of a 
happy Life on Earth is regarded as a juft 
and honourable Motive ? — 

The noble Writer indeed confefleth, that 
**• if by the Hope of Reward, be underftood 

the Love and Defire (he ought to have 

faid, the Hope) of virtuous Enjoyment^ it 

. ' Sec above, Sed. VI. of this E%. 
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Sect. «« ig not derogatory to Virtue/' But that im. 

^ • every other Senfe, the indulged Hope of 
Reward is not only mean and mercenary, 
but even hurtful to Virtue and common I^ 
T&amty :^ " For in this jeligious Sort of Dif- 
*' cipline, the Principle of Self-Lwe^ which 
^* is naturally fo prevailing in us {indeed?} 
** being no way moderated or reflrained, 
•^ but rather improved and made ftronger 
^' every Day, by the Ex;erci{e of the Paf- 
• ^ fions in a Subjed of more extended Sdf- 
" Intereft; there may be rcafon to appror 
^' hend left the Temper of this kind (hould 
- ^ extend itfelf in general through all the 
^' Parts of Life." 

Thi^ to fay the beft of* it, is the very 
Pbrenzy of Virtue. Religion propofeth 
true Happinefs as the End and Confequence 
of virtuous Adion : This is granted. It 
propofeth it by fuch Motives as muft in- 
fluence Self-Love, and confequcntly hath 
given the beft Means of procuring it. Ye^ 
it feems, Self-Love being not reftrained» 
but made ftronger, will make Mankind mils 
;. of true Happinefs. That is, by leading 
Self-Love into the Path of true Happinefs, 
Religion will inevitably condud it to falfe ; 
by commanding us to cberijh our pul^lic Af- 

fedions^ 
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fcflionfi, it will certamly inflame the private Sect, 

ones J by afluring us, that if we would be 1^ 

Jiappy hereafter, we muft be virtuous and 
benevolent J it will beyond Queftion render 
us vile and void of Benevolence. But this 
Mode of Rcafoning is common with the -^ 
noWe Writer. 

However, 3t other Times his Lord(hip 
can defcend to the Level of common Senfe^ 
and profecute his Argument by Proofs diar- 
metrically oppofite to what he here ad- 
vanceth. For in proving the Obligations of \ 
Man to Virtue, after having modelled the ^ 
inward State of the human Mind according 
|to his own Imagination, he proceeds to con^ 
fidcr the PaJJions which regard ourfehes^ 
and draws another, ^nd indeed a ilronger 
Proof from tbefe.- — He there proves ' the 
Folly of a vicious Love of J-rife, *^ becaufe 
" Life itfelf may often prove a Misfortune/* 
5o of Convardicej ^ becaufe it often robs us 
" of the Means of Safety/' — Exceflive ReT 
fentment^ *^ becaufe the Gratification is no 
'^ more than an Alleviation of a racking 
" Pain/' — The Vice of Luxury " creates 
•* a Naufcating, and Diftafte, Difeafes, and 
• ' conftant Craving/* He urges the fame Qb-r 

I Inquiry^ B. ii. Part ii. § 3. 
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Sect, jeftions againft intemperate Plcafure of the 
amourous kind. He obferves that Am- 
bition is ever ** fufpicious, jealous, captious, 
** and uncapable of bearing the leaft Dif- 
*' appointment." He then proceeds thro' 
a Variety of other Paffions, proving them all 
to be the Sources of fome internal or ex- 
ternal JMifery. Thus he awakens the fame 
Paflions of Hope and Fear^ which, in a reli- 
gious View, he fo bitterly inveighs againft. 
Thus he exhibits a Pidlure of future jR^- 
wards and Punijhments^ even of the moft 
felfijh Kind : He recommends the G)nfbr- 
mity to Virtue, on the Score both of pre- 
fent and faXm^ Advantage : He deters hii 
Reader from the CommifBon of Vice, by 
reprefenting the Mifery it will produce. 
And thefe too, fuch Advantages and fuch 
Miferiesj as aiy entirely diftindl from the 
mere Feeling of virtuous AfFedlion or' its 
contrary : From the Confiderations of Safe- 
ty, Alleviation of bodily Pain, the Avoid- 
ance of Dijiajiey and Difeafes. Now doth 
not his own Cavil here recoil upon him P 
" That in this Sort of Difcipline, and by 
** exhibiting fuch Motives as thefe, the Prin- 
•* ciple of Self-Love muft be made ftrongcr, 
** by the Exercife of the Paflions in a Sub- 
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" jcft of more extended Self-Intereft: And Sect, 

IX 

** fo there may be Reafon to apprehend, left L 

•* the Temper of this Kind fhould extend 
^ itfelf in general through all the Parts 
** of Life.*' Thus the Objection proves 
eqaally againft both : In Reality, againft 
neither. For, as we have feen, the Senfe or 
ProfpeSi of Happinefs, is the only poffible 
Motive to Aftion ; and if we are taught to 
' bdieve that virtuous jiffeSiicn will produce 
Happimfsy whether the expcfted Happinefs 
lies in this Life, or another ^ it will tend^ and 
equally tend, to produce virtuous Affe<9ion, 
The noble Writer, therefore, and his Ad- 
mirers, might as well attempt to remove 
• Mountains, as to prove that the Hope and 
Profped: of a happy Immortality, can juftly 
be 'accounted more fervile, mercenary, or 
hurtful J than the View of thofe^tranfient and 
earthly Advantages, which his Lordfhip 
hath fo rhetorically and honeftly difplay'd, 
for the Intereft and Security of Virtue. In 
Truth, they arc precifely of the fame Na- 
ture, and only differ in Time, Duration, and 
Degree. They are both eftablifhed by our 
Creator for the fame great End of Happi- 
nefs. And what God hath thus conneBedy 

it 
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5 E c T. it were abfurd^ as well as impious^ to attempt 
^^' to f epar at e\ 

There is yet another Circumftance ob- 
fervable in human Nature, which ftill fiir- 
ther proves, that the Hope of a happy Im- 
mortality hath no Tendency to produce 
felfifli AfFedtion, but its contrary. For let 
the Jloical Tribe draw what Pifturcs they 
pleafe of the human Species, this is an un- 
doubted Truth, ** that Hope is the moft uni- 
** verfal Source of human Happinefs: And 

* Hence we may fee the Wcakncfi and Miftake of 
thok /uifefy religious^ who fall into slh Extrtme diredUy 
cppcfite to this of the noble Writer; who zxt fcandalixei 
at our being determined to the Purfuit of Virtue through 
any Degree of Regard to its happy Confequences in this 
Life ; which Regard they call ivsrldlyj carnal^ propham. 
For it is evident, that the religious Motive is precifely 
of the fame Kind ; only Jlrenger^ as the Happineis ex- 
pedled is greater and more laji'tng. While therefore wc 
fct the proper and proportioned Valqe upon each, it is 
impjflible we can a£l irrationally, or offend that God 
who eftablifhed both. 

This naturally leads to a further Obfervation, which 
fliews tlic Danger, as well as Folly, of groveling in 
Syjhms. Virtue, we fee, comes recommended and en- 
forced on thiec Principles. It is attended with natural 
and immediate Plcafure or Advantage; — It is coiv- 
manded by human La^ivs: — It is enjoined by Religion, 
— Vet the Reifgio*fi//s have often decry'd the firft of 
thefe Sanctions : Tha fa fiafica I Mora lijlsy the laji: And 
even the J'fcond butli not cfLapcd the Mad ne is of an en- 
thujuijltc Party; which however, never grew confidcra- 
Llc enough in ihib Kingdom, to merit Confutation. 

" that 
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*^ that Man is never fo fincerely and heartily Sect 

** bmevolenty as when he is truly happy in 1 

'* himfelf." Thus the high Confcioufnefs 
of his being numbered among the Children 
of God, and that his Lot is among the 
Saints ; that he is deftined to an endlefs Pro- 
greflion of Happinefs, and to rife from high 
to higher Degrees of Perfedion, muft needs 
infpire him with that Tranquillity and Joy, 
which will naturally diffufe itfelf in Afts of 
fincere. Benevolence to all his Fellow- 
Creatures, whom he looks upon as his Com- 
panions in this Race of Glory. Thus will 
every noble Paffion of the Soul be awakened 
Jnto Adtion : While the joylefs Infidel, 
poflefled with the gloomy Dread of Anni- 
hilation, too naturally contra(9:s his Af- 
fedtions as his Hopes of Happinefs decreafe; 
while he confiders and defpifeth himfelf, as 
no more than the Beafts that perifli. 

The noble Writer indeed infinuates, that 
there is ** a certain Narrownefs of Spirit, 
" occafioned by this Regard to a future 
** Life, peculiarly obfervable in the devout 
** Perfons and Zealots of almoft every reli- 
" gious PerfuafionV In reply to which, 
'tis only neceflary to affirm, what may be 

! Enquiryy B. i. Part iii. § Jt 
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Sect, affirmed with Truth, that with Regard to 
devout Perfons the Infinuadon is a Falfebood. 
It was prudently done indeed, to join the 
Zealots (or Bigots) in the fame Seatence | 
becaufe it is true, that thefe^ being under the 
Dominion of Superjlitim^ forget the true 
Nature and End of Religion ; and are there- 
fore fcrupuloufly exadt in the Obfervation 
of outward Ceremoniesy while they negledk 
the fuperior and ejfential Matters of the Law, 
of Jujiicey Benevolence y and Mercy. 

And as to the Notion of confining the 
Hope of future Reward to " that of virtu- 
" ous Enjoyment only \' This is a Refine^ 
ment parallel to the reft of the noble Wri- 
ter's Syftem; and, like all Refinements, 
contrafts inftead of enlarging our Views. 
'Tis allowed indeed, that the Pleafures of 
Virtue are the higheft we know of in our 
prefent State ^ and 'tis therefore comtnonly 
fuppofed, they may conftitute our chief Fe- 
licity in another. But doth it hence follow, 
that no other Sources of Happinefs may be ' 
difpenfed, which as yet are utterly unknown 
to us ? Can our narrow and partial Imagi- 
nations fct Bounds to the Omnipotence of 
God ? And may not our Creator vouchfafc 
us fuch Springs of yet untafted Blils, as fhall 

exceed 
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exceed even the known Joys of Virtue, as Sect. 
far as tbefe exceed the Gratifications of 
Senfe ? Nay, if we confider, what is gene- 
rally believed, that our Happinefs will arife 
from an Addition of new smd higher Facul- 
ties ; that in the prefent L!^ the Exercife 
of Virtue itfelf arifcth often frbm the Imper^ 
feSkn of our State 5 if we confider thefe 
Things, it (hould feem highly probable, that 
our future Happinefs will confift in ibme- 
thing quite beyond our prefent Compre- 
henfion: Will be ^^ fuch as Eye hath not 
" feen, nor Ear heard, neither hath it en- 
•* tcred into the Heart of Man to conceive." 

SECTION X. 

BUT beyond thefe Objedions, the no- Sect. 
ble Writer bath more than once touched X. 
upon another, which merits a particular 
Confideration. For he affirms, that ^^ after 
** all, 'tis not merely what we call Princi^ 
*^//^, but a ^ajiey which governs Men.' ' 
That " even Confcience, fuch as is owing 
'* to religious Difcipline, will make but a 
" flight Figure, where this Tafte is fet 
«« amifs^/' 

The 
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; B c T. The Notion here advanced is not peca-^ 
liar to himfelf. He feems to have drawn 
it from a much more confiderable Writer, 
who hath endeavoured to fupport the lame 
Propofition by a great Variety of Examples*. 
Several Authors of inferior Rank have bor- 
rowed the fame Topic, for popular Decla- 
mation. Nay, one hath gone (b far as to 
aflert, *^ that Man is iiy unaccountable a 
** Creature, as to aft moft commonly agsunft- 
« his Principle V 

The Objedlion, indeed, carries an Ap* 
pearance of Force : Yet on a ndu: Exami- 
nation it entirely vaniflieth. 

It muft be owned, that in moft Coun- 
tries, a confiderable Part of what is called 
Religion^ deserves no other Name than that 
oi Abfurdity made facred. And it were 
ftrange indeed, (hould Bigotry znd fal/e Re- 
ligion produce that Uprightnefs of Heart, 
that Pcrfedion of Morals, which is the ge- 
nuine EfFe6t of Truth. 

It muft be owned, that with Regard to' 
religious Principle, as well as moral Prac- 
tice, every Man has the Power of being a 
Hypocrite. That Knaves, in order to be 

* Bayle, Ptnf fur une Comete. f FabU oftb4 

Bees. 
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ftccounted honefi^ may appear devout. And Sect. 
we may rcafonably fuppofe^ if we confider ' 
the innumerable Artifices of Villainy, that 
the joutward ProfeiSion of Religion becomes 
a frequent Difguife to an atheifiical and cor^ 
rupted Heart. 

But though thefc Circumftances may , 
fufficiently accx)unt for the Appearance in ^ 
many particular Cafes^ yet, with Regard to 
the general F^L&y here feems to lie the pro- 
per Solution of the Difficulty. " That even 
•* where true Religion is known, profeffed, 
and in Speculation ajfented to, it is feldoih 
io thoroughly inculcated as to become a 
Principle of Aftion/* We have feen 
Aat Imagination is the unlverfal Inflrument 
of human Adion ; that no Paflion can be 
firongly excited in the Soul by mere Know- 
ledge or Aflent, till the Imagination hath 
formed to itfelf ibme kind of Pidure or 
Repreientation of the Good or Evil appre- 
hended'. Now the Senfes and their attend- 
ant Paffions are continually urging their 
Demands, through the immediate Prefence 
of their refpedtive Objeifls : So tliat nothing 
but the vivid Image of fome greater Good 
or Evil in Futurity can poffibly refift and 

f Sec above, Eflay I. § 3. 

Q[^ over-* 
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S EC T. overbalance their Sollicitations. The IdeS 
therefore of future Happincfs and Mifcry 
muft be ftrongly impreffed on the Imagi- 
nation, ere they can work their full EiFeds, 
becaufe they are dijlant and imjeen : But this 
Habit of Rcfcxion is feldom properly fixed 
by Education ; and thus for want of a prq- 
. per Impreflion, " religious Principle is Icl- 
** dom gained J and therefore feldom ope- 
** rates/' 

But where a fincere and lively Impreflion 
takes Place ; where the Mind is convinced 
of the Being of a God ; that he /V, and is a 
Rewarder of them that diligently feek him ; 
where the Imagination hath gained a Habit 
of connecting this great Truth with every 
Thought, Word, and Adtion; there it may 
be juftly affirmed, that Piety and Virtue can- 
not but prevail. To fay, in a Cafe of this 
Nature,* that Man will not adt according to 
his Principle, is to con trad id: the full Evi- 
dence of known Fafts. We fee how true 
Mankind commonly are to their Principle 
of Pride^ or niiftaken Honour ; how twc 
to their Principle of Avarice, or miftakcn 
Intercft -, how true to their Principle,, of a 
Regard to human Laws. Why are they 
fo ? Begaufe they have ftrongly and habi- 
tually 
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tually connedted thefe Principles in their Sect. 
Imagination with the Idea of their own 
Happinefs. Therefore, whenever the reli- 
gious Principle becomes in the fame Man- 
ner habitually connedled in the Imagination, 
widi the Agent's Happinefs ^ that is, when- 
ever the religious Principle takes Place at 
all, it muft needs become infinitely more 
powerful than. any other ; becaufe the Good 
it promifeth, and the Evil it threatens, are 
infinitely greater and more lafting. Hence 
it appears, that the Corruption of Mankind, 
even where the pureft Religion is profejfed^ 
and in Theory ajfented to, doth not arife 
from the Weaknefs of religious Principle, 
but the Want of it. 

And indeed on other Occafions, and to 

"'fervc different Purpofes, the noble Writer 
and his Partifans can allow and give Exam- 
ples of all that is here contended for. No- 
thing is fo common among thefe Gentle- 
;nen, as to declaim againft the terrible Ef- 
fefts oiprieflly Power. 'Tis their favourite 
Topic, to Yeprefent Mankind as groaning 

■ under the Tyranny of the facred Order. 

'.Now what does this Reprefentation imply, 
but " the Force of religious Principle im- 
** properly diredted?" If Mankind can be 

0^2 fwaycd 
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Sect, fwayed by religious Hope and Fear, to r6- 
^ > ' fign their Paffions and Interefts to the Arii^ 
Jice^ or Advantage of the Prieji, why not Co 
the Benefit of Mankind ? 'Tis only impreC* 
fing a different Idea of Duty : The Motive 
to Aftion is in both Cafes the fame, and 
confequently muft be of equal Efficacy; 
Thus if religious Principle ' were void of 
Force^ the Priefthood muft be void of 
Power. The Influence therefore of the 
Priefthood, however difhoneftly applied, is 
a Demonfiration of the Force of religitm 
Principle. 

This therefore feems to be the Truth. 
Although, by timely and continued Cul- 
ture, the religious Principle might be made 
more univerfally predominant ; yet even as 
it is, though not fo thoroughly incolcftt^ 
as to become generally a confiftent Princi- 
ple of Aftion ; in Fa6t it hath a frequent 
and confiderabky though partial and impcr- 
feft Influence. None but the thoroughly 
Good and Bad adt on continued or con- 
fiftent Principles ; all the intermediate De- 
grees of Good and Bad aft at diflferent. 
Times on various and inconfiftent Princi- 
ples ; that is, their Imaginations are by turns 
given up to Imprejfiom of a different^ or 
I even 
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€vta contrary Nature. This explains the S e c t, 
whole Myftery : For, hence it appears that 



the confiftent or inconfiftent Coadu(5t of 
Men depends not on the Nature of their 
PrilKiples, but on having their Principles, 
Vfhatever they are, counteraSled by oppofite 
ones. Although therefore, through a Fai- 
lure of timely Difcipline, Numbers of Men \ ^ 
appear to be of that capricious Temper as 
not to be fteddy to any Principle, yet ilill 
the religious one will mix with the reft, and 
naturally prevail in its T^urn^ This is cer- 
tainly a common Circumftance among the 
li»ftr and more inconfiderate Ranks of Men ; 
who, although by no Means uniformly 
finrayed by the Precepts of Religion, are yet 
frequently ftruck with Horror at the 
.Thought of Adtions peculiarly vile, and 
deterred by the Apprehenfion of an all- 
ieeing Goj> from the Commiilion of Crimes 
mcommmfy atrocious. 

.• He&b then lies the efTential Difference 
.between the Efficacy of Tq/ie^ and religious 
Principle: That the firft, bemg a Feeling 
or Perception difpenfed in various Degrees, 
and in very weak ones to the Bulk of Man*- 
kind, is incapable, even through the moft 
affidnotts Cultiore, of beconung an univerfal 

Q.3 ^^ 
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S B c T. or confiftent Motive to Virtue : But the re- 
ligious Principle, arifing from fuch Pailions 
as are common to the whole Species, mufty 
if properly inculcated, univerfally prevail. 

'Tis evident therefore, that in the very 
firft Dawns of Reafon, religious Principles 
ought to be imprcflcd on the Minds of Cfail«> 
dren ; and this early Culture continued 
through the fucceeding Stages of Life. 
But as the noble Writer hath ftrangcly at- 
tenipted to ridicule and dishonour Religion 
in every Shape; fo here, he h at] i endea- 
voured to throw an Odium on this Method 
of religious Difcipline, by reprefenting it as 
the Enemy to true Morals and pradical Phi- 
lofophy, as it fetters the Mind with early 
Prejudices. *' Whatever Manner in Phi- 
** lofophy happens to bear the leaft Refem- 
*' blance to that of Catechifm^ cannot, I am 
^* perfuaded, of itfelf feem very inviting, 
** Such a fmart Way of queftioning oar-»* 
*' felves in our Youth, has made our Man- 
** hood more averfe to the expojiulatory Dit- 
*'cipline: And though the metaphyfical- 
'* Points of our Belief, are by this Method 
^' with admirable Care and Caution inftillcd' 
"into tender Minds; yet the Manner of 
V this anticipating Philofophy may make 

'' the 
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^^ the After- work of Reafon, And the in- S s c t^ - 

*^ ward Exercife of the Mind at; a riper ^ '^' 

** Age, proceed the more heavily, and with ^ ^ 

*^ greater Reludlance. — 'Tis hard, after'^r 

" having by fo many pertinent Interroga- 

" tones and decifive Sentences, declared/: 

** "wbo and what we are; to come leifurely -. 

** in another, to enquire concerning our real,^ 

" &elf and £W, the Judgment we are to » 

*' make of Intereji^ and the Opinion we 

*' ihould have of Advantage and Gtw^: 

*' Which is what muft neceffarily determine 

us in our ConduSfy and prove the leading 

Principle of our Lives*." 

In reply to this mojl philofc^bkal Para- 
graph, let it be obferved ; that it is not the 
Defign of Religion to make Sophijis^ but 
gtHki SuiyeSfs of Mankind. That Man be- 
ing defigned, not for Speculation^ but ASlion^ 
religbus Principle is not to be inflilled in a 
pbilofopbical^ but a moral View : Therefore 
with Regard to PraBicey nothing can be 
more fit and rational than to impreis ac- 
knowledged ^rutbs at an Age when the /2^- 
cipimt is incapable of their Demonftrationsy 
in the fame Manner as we teach the Me^ 

* Advicey ^c. Part ili. § 2. 

Qjj. chantQ 
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Sect, cbanic to ivork on Geometric Principle, 

; while the Proofs arc unhwwn to him. 

But then, the Prejudices ofEducatim-^ 
yes, thefe are the great Sttmbling-bJock to 
a modern Free-thinker : It ftill runs in his 
Head, that all Mankind are born to difpute 
de omni fcibtli ^. Let therefore this mi^ 
nute Philofopher refledl, firft, that a Preju-' 
dice doth not imply, as is generally fup- 
pofcd, the Falfebood of the Opinion inftilled ; 
but only that it is taken up and held with- 
out its proper Ei^idence. Thus a Child may 
be prejudiced in Favour of Truth, as well as 
Falfdhood ; and in him neither the one nor 
the other can properly be called more than 
an Opinion. Further : The human Mind 
cannot remain in a State of Indifference^ 
with regard either to Opinion or PraBicei 
'Tis of an aSlive Nature j and, like tl fertile 
Field, if by due Cultivation it be not made 
to produce good Fruity will certainly fpring 
up in Hares and J'bijlles. Impreffions, Opi- 
nions, PrejudiceSy of one kind or other a 
Child will inevitably contraft, from the 
Things and Perfohs th^t furround him: 
And if rational Habits and Opinions be not 
infufed, in order to anticipate Abfurdities i 

^ On aU SubjeAs. 

Abfur^ 
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. Abfurditic8 will rife, and anticipate all ra- Sect. 
tional Habits and Opinions. His Reafon 
and his Faffims will put themfelves in 
■ jl&ion^ however untoward and inconfiftent^ 
in the fame Manner as his Limbs will make 
van Effort towards progreffive Motion^ how- 
ever awkward and abfurd. The fame Ob- 
jedion therefore that lies againft iniHlling a 
falutary Opinion j will arife againft teacbif^ 
him to walk ereSl : For this, too^ is a kind 
of ^^ anticipating Philofophy :** And fure, a 
Child left to his own Setf^Difcifline, '' tiU 
** he could come Jeifurely to enquire con- 
** ceming his real Self and End*^ would 
ftand as fair a Chance Xogrwelm Abfurdity, 
* and bring dmvn his Reafon to the fordid 
Level of Appetite> as to crawl xxpoxx ^four^ 
and dabble in the Dirt. Thus the noble 
' Writer's Ridicule would fweep away the 
whole Syftem of Education along with the 
religious Principle : Not an Opinion or In- 
clination muft be controuled, or fb much as 
controverted; •' left by this anticipating 
*' Philofophy, the Work of Reafon, and the 
" mward Exercife of the Mind, at a riper 
" Age, ftiould proceed the more heavily, 
" and with greater Reludlance/* The Ca.- 
pice of Infancy muft rule us, till the very 

Capacity 
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S I c r. Capacity of Improvement (hould be de-^ 
J lroyid'. and We muft turn Savages^ in order 

^ to be made pcrfcdt in the fivereign Pbibh 

fiphy! 

'Tis no difficult Matter therefore to de- 
termine, whether a Child fhould be left to 
the Follies of his own nveak Under (landing 
and nafcent Paffions; be left to imbibe the 
Maxims of corrupt Times and Manners ; 
Maxims which, fetting afide all Regard to 
their fpeculative Truth or Falfehood, do 
lead to certain Mifery; or, on the other 
hand^ (hall be happily conducted to embrace 
thofe religious Principles, which have had 
the Approbation of the beft and wifeft Meni^ 
in every Age and Nation ^ and which are 
known and allowed to be the only Means - 
of true Happinefs to Individuals^ Families^ 
and States. 

This therefore ought to be the early and 
principal Care of thofe who have the Tui- 
tion of Youth : And they will foon find the^ 
happy Efic6ts of their Inftrudion. For aS* 
the Child's Underftanding fliall improve, 
what was at firft inftilled only as an OpintMi 
will by Degrees be embraced as I'rutb: 
Reafon will then affume her juft Empire $ 
and the great, univcrfal, religious Princif^c, 

a rati^ 
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a rational Obedience to the Will of God.S b c t. 
will raife him to his utmoft Capacity 'of 
moral Perfection s will be a wide and firm 
Foundation, on which the whole- Fabric of 
Virtue may rife in its juft Proportions j will 
extend and govern his Benevolence and moral 
Senfe; will ftrengthen them, if weak s will 
confirm them, if ftrong ; will fupply their. 
Want, if naturally defcdtive: In fine, will; 
dire£t all his PaJJions to their proper Obje£i$ 
ftfid Degrees I and, as the great Majier-fpring 
of Action, at once promote and regulate 
every Movement of his Heart. 

It mull be owned, the noble Writer's ' 
Gauticxi againil this ^^ anticipating Philp^ 
" fophy*' hath of late been deeply imbibed. 
In Confequence of it, we have feen religious , 
Principle declaimed againft, ridiculed, la- 
mented. The EfFedl of this hath been, an 
abandoned Degree of Villainy in one Clafs 
of Manicind; a lethargic Indifference to- 
wards Virtue or Vice in another ; and in 
the third, which boaft the Height of mo- 
d^n Virtue, we feldom fee more than the 
firft natural Efforts, the mere Buddings of 
Benevolence and Honour, which are too 
generally blafted ere they can ripen in-^ 
to JJ^im. This Qoiijempt of Religion 

hath 
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S E c T, hath always been a fatal Omen to free States. 
,N6r, if we may credit Experience, can we 
entertain any juft Hope, that this fantaftk 
Schenie^ this boafted Relijh for Beauty and 
Virtue, can ever give Security to Empire, 
without the more folid Supports of religious 
Belief. For it is remarkable, that in the 
Decline of both the Greek and Roman States, 
after Religion had loft its Credit and Ef- 
ficacy, this very ^qfte^ this Jovereign Pbih* 
pby ufurped its Place, and became the com* 
mon Study and Amufement (as.it is now 
among ourfclves) both of the Fik and FuL 
gar. The Fad, with Regard ta Greece^ .is 
fufEciently notorious; with Regard to Anr^ 
it may feem to demand a Proof. And who 
would think, that Quintilian in tlie f(4« 
lowing Paflage was not defcribing oor owa . 
Age and Nation ? ^^ Nunc autem quae velr 
^^ ut propria philofo{^ae aileruntur, pafiim 
^^ tradtamus omnes : Quis enim modo de 
" jusTo, AEQjJo, ac BONO, nou ct vi» 
•* PESsiMUS loquitur^?*'— ^tf/ 'oxnforj; 
merly the Philofophers Province anfy, is nm 
invaded by all: We find every wicked and 
nvor thief s Fellow^ in thefe Days^ barangmsig 
m Virtue, Beauty, and Good,'* Wh^ 
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this Leprofy oi falfe Knowledge may end In, Sec t. 
I am unwilling to fay : But this may be faid ' ^ 
with Truth, becaufc it is juftified by Expe- 
rience ; that along with the CircumftancG 
now remarked, every other Symptom is rifing 
among us, that, hath generally attended the 
dark and troubled Evening of a Common^ 
weakb. 

Doubtless, many will treat thefe Ap- ^ 
preheniions with Derijhn: But this Z)^-^ 
rijmn is fer from being an Evidence of their 
Faliehood. For no People ever fell a Sa- 
crifice to tfaemfelves, till lulled zad infatuated 
by their ovni Paffions* Blind Security is an 
efibntial Charaderiftic of a People devoted 
to Deftru£tion. The Fa£t is equally un- 
deniaUe, whether it arifeth from the moral 
Appointment of Providence, or the Con- 
netion of natural Caufes. Though this is 
ieen and acknowledged by thofe who are 
cxmverfaUt with the Hiftory of Mankind j 
yet 'tis hard to convey this Evidence to thofe 
who fddom extend their Views beyond their 
own fliort Period of Exiftence ; becaufe they 
fee the Prevalence of the Caufe alTigned^ 
while yet the pretended Confequence appears 
not. But they who look back into ancient 
Time are convinced, that the public Effedte 

of 
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S E c T. of Irreligion have never been fudden or im* 
mediate. One Age i^falfely polite,-/rr^/i. 
giouSy and vik ; the next is funk m Servi- 
tude and Wretcbednefs. This is analogous 
^ to the Operation of other Caufes. A Man 
may be intemperate for twenty Years, be- 
fore he feels the BfFefts of Intemperance on 
his Conftitution. The Sun and Moon raife 
the Tides; yet the Tides rife not to their 
Height, till a confiderable Time after the 
Conjunftion of thefe two Luminaries. Wc 
cannot therefore juftly decide concerning 
the future EffeSs of Irreligion, from its prc- 
fent State. The Examples of former Times 
are a much better Criterion : And thefe arc 
fuch, as ought to make every Man among 
us, that regards Pofterity, tremble for his 
Poftcrity while he reads them. 

For this is but too juft an Epitome of the 
Story of Mankind. That Tyranny and 
Superstition have ever gone Hand in 
Hand j mutually fupporting and fupported ; 
taking their Progrefs, and fixing their Do- 
minion over all the Kingdoms of the Earth ; 
overwhelming it in one general Deluge, as 
the Waters cover the Sea. Here and there 
a happy Nation emerges \ breathes for a 
while in the enlightened Region of Know- 
ledge, 
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lEDGE, Religion, Virtue, Freepom : S e c t. 
Till in their appointed Time, Irreligion 
and Licentiousness appear; mne the 
Foundations of the Fabricy and fink it in 
the general Abyfe of Ignorance and Op- 
pression. 

Possibly the fatal Blow may yet be 
averted from us. 'Tis furely the Duty of 
every Man, in every Station, to contribute 
his Share, hov^ever inconfiderable, to this 
great End. This muft be my Apology for 
oppofing the noble Writer's fantaftic Sy- 
llem J which by exhibiting a felfe Pidturc 
of human Nature, is, in Reality an Inlet to 
VicCy while it feems mo^ favourable to Fir^ 
tue: And while it pretends to be drawn 
from the Depths of Pbilofophy^ is, of all 
others, moji unpbilofophical. 
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N the Courfe of the preceding Effay^ Sect; 
we have fcen the noble Writer afllim- ' ^ 
ing the Charafter of the profefled Tiog- 
matift^ the Reafoner in Form. In what re- 
mains to be confidered, concerning revealed 
Religion gind Christianity, wefhallfind 
him chiefly afFefting the mifcellaneous Capa- 
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Sect, city j the Way o^Chat, Raillery y Innuendo^ or 
^' Story^teUing : In a Word, that very Species 
of the prei'ent modifti Compofition, which 
he (o contemptuoufly ridicules ; " where, as 
** he tells us, Juftnefs and Accuracy of 
" Thought are fet a fide as too conftrainin^; 
** where Grounds and Foundations are of 
no Moment ; and which hath properly 
neither T'op nor Bottom^ Beginning nor 
End \" In this, however, his Lordf}iip 
is not quite fo much to blame as might be 
imagined. In his Critical Progrefs, he had 
treated this difl:abille of Compofition, as the 
Man in the Fable did his Pears ; uncon- 
fcious he (hould be ever afterwards reduced 
to diet on them himielf. The Truth of 
the Matter is, that the broken Hints, the 
ambiguous £xpre(Iion, and the Ludicro- 
ferious of the gentle Eflayift, perfedlly 
fecure him from the rough Handling of'the 
Logical-EMfputer. ^ 

Indeed the noble Author h^%Vi dbitfrftf 
Advantage from this Chudy in whiph 4h» 
Graces fo frequently fecure their • Fsvotirke; * 
He not only eludes the Force of cvcrjr Ar- 
gument the Defendersof ChriftianityaUbd^* 
in;t's Support, butevenpleadsthcPrivilegeof * 

^ See above, B£ity %.%%• 
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• 

being ranked in the Number of^wf^^Chrif^ Sect 
tians. He takes frequent Occafions ofexpreiT- 
ing his Abhorrence oi idle Scepticks and 
'wicked Unbelievers in Religion : He declares 
himfelf of a morerefigned Underftanding, a 
dudJle Faith, ready to be moulded intQ 
any Shape that his fpiritual Superiors fhall 
prefcribe. At other Times, and in innu- 
merable Places, he fcatters fuch Infinuations 
againft Cbriftianity, and that too with all the 
Bitternefs of Sarcafm and InnjeSiivej as muft 
needs be more effedtual in promoting Irreli^ 
gion^ than a formal and avowed Accufation^ 
Fqr in the Way of open War, there is fair 
Warning given to put Reafon upon Guard, 
that no pretending Argument be fuffered to 
f^ without Examination. On theoon- 
t»ry* the nobk Writer's concealed Method 
oiMailhyy ileals infenfibly on his Reader 3 
fiiU hioi with endlefs Prgodice and Sufpi^ 
^ion J and, without paffing thro' the Jiddg^ 
mofti, fixeth fttck Impreiiions on the Imagi-^ 
jmADTt^ .m^Reafon^ witli all its Efiet^i will 
beiJbiur<Hy'thlc afterwards to efface. 

l'Xh^^ incon&iient Circumlhnces in his^ 
LifiKldAUp'sCk^udi have made it a Quef* 
t«ibj|90iQf^i6uDc;:.wbat his leal Sentiments 
WBfCL*oncerning Religion ?ind Cbri/lianity. 

R a . If 
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S B c T. If it be neceflary to decide this Qucftion, 
' We may obferve, that a difguifed llnbc- 
Irever may have his Reafons for making a 
.formal Declaration of his Aflent to the Re- 
ligion of his Country: But it will be hard 
to find what fhould tempt a real Chrifiian 
to load Chriftianity with Scorn and Infamy. 
Indeed, the noble Writer, to do him Juftice, 
never defigned to leave us at a Lofs on this 
Subjeft. For he hath been fo good^ fre- 
quently to remind his Reader, to look out 
for the true Drift of his Irony ^ left his real 
Meaning fhould be miftaken or difregarded.. 

Here then lies the Force of his Lordfhip's 
Attack on Chriftianity ^ *^ In exciting Cop- 
** tempt by Ridicule." A Method which, as 
we have already feen**, tho' devoid of all ra- 
tional Foundation, is yet moft powerful and 
efficacipus in working upon vulgar Minds. 
Thus the Way oi Irony, and falfe Enco- 
mium, which he fo often employs againft 
the bleflcd Founder of our Religion, fcrves 
him for ail Weapons ; the deeper he ftrifees 
the Wound, the better he (hields himfelf. 

We are not therefore to be furprizcd, if 

^ we find the noble Writer frequently affisft- 

ing a Mixture of folemn Pbrafe arid kvi 

Buffoonry ; 
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Buffoonry ; not only in the fame ^ra6i^ but Sect., 
in the fame Paragraph. In this Refpe6t,> . ' , 
he refembles the facetious Drole I have 
fomewhere heard of, who wore a tranfpa^ 
rent Mafqiie : Which, at a Diftance, exhi- 
bited a Countenance wrap'd up in profound 
Solemnity ; but tho(e who came nearer, 
and could fee to the Bottom, found the 
native Look diilor ted into all the ridiculous 
Grimace, wiiich Spleen and Vanity coulc| 
imprint. ^ 

8 E C T I O N II. 



But as /^^///r/z/ Religion is the only Sect, 

Foundation oi revealed -^ it will be neceflary^^, [_. 



e'er we proceed to tlie laft, to obviate any 
Jnfinuations which the noble Writer may 
have thrown out againft the Former. 

. As totheExpeftationof future Happlnefs 
confidcred, as the natural Confequence of 
virtuous Adion; his Lordfliip hath not, 
that I know of, either affirmed, or infinuated 
any thing againft it's Reafonablenefs. BuJt 
with Regard to the other 5i*^nch of Reli*- 
gion, ** the Belief of a future State of Mifery 
*' or Puniihment, confidcred as thq ap*- 
^< pointed Confequence of Vice", this he 

R 4 hatU 
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B E c T. hath frequently endeavoured to difcrcdit in 

"• fuch a Manner, as would be no fmall Dc- 

grec of Guilt to tranfcribe, were it not to 

fliew at once the Impiety and Falfchood of 

his Affirmations. 

In his Letter on Enthufafmy he hath ob- 
liged us with feveral Paflages of this Kind. 
Thefe, it rhuft be owned, are fo cfbfcure, 
that wt thuft be content, ito Ttfer them 
rather to tHt Reader's eqtiftablcCbriftrueKoh, 
than urge them as direft Proofs. - • >-• 

The Apprehenfion and Fear of fofhc- 
thmgjup^frattiraly founivrrfal afhbngMan* 
kind, he feems all alon^ to deride] ' as a 
ini^onzry 'Atid grounJlefs Parmic <^.' He 'adds 
that, ** while fonfie Sc6h, fuch as the Py^ 
•' thag(ifean and latter Platcnkkj jjc^i^d in 
** wiA the Superftition and Ethufiaftn rf 
** the Times ; the Rpicuredn^ the Ato&mc 
*• andodiers, were allowed fatife all the 
^* Force of Wit and Raillery agahrft' it*.^ 
To convince us how much he approves the 
Condudt of thefe libertine Se<fts, ' he boldly 
fellows their Example, He aflurie? us that 
^^ fuch is the Nature of the Kbcral, po- 
^ •* liftied and refin'd Part of Mankijid; yfo 
^ far are they from the mere Simplicity of 

« Babes 
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** Babes and Sucklings \ that,, inftead of S e c t. 
** applying the Notion of a futufe keward 
" or Punifhment, to their, immediate JSe- 
** haviour in Society \ they are apt muCh 
^* rather, thro' the whole Courfe of thdir 
** Lives, to (hew cvidently,/that tliey look 
'* on the pious Narrations to .^e ipdoed no 
V better than Children's Tales, and the 
^* Amofcmcnt of the, mere Vulgar *." He 
confirms thefe Opinions b)fr:affigningjhfe 
Reafon why Men of Senf^ ihould il^^d 
4:|car of " the Fearsof a^.Fttturijy'v ^'xttoD 
?* ? is fo g(H>dy as to exceed .thayj^.be<|p^ us 
; V in Goodnefs : And after t^jm Mknf^ 'wc 

j.f*' can havt no l3rcad or Sufpij^^oji/^^^ 
** ur uneafy ; for it is JjiiLdfif^ .<W^, Vand kot 

..f* G^^//;/(/r, . which can mak'ft^.us Afr|i!|^ *^n ' 

V. Is this the PAt&j^^.ajn^^ the 

Xover of his Country and M^ii^ipd 1 , 7j&/i 

. the Admirer of ancient ,WifdQp>, .of vcnea- 
blc Sages, who fpwded '* Laws, Conftitu- 
/*. tions, civil ^nd rcli^ous Rites^ . wbatcwr 
, l*r civilizes or polifl^es Mankind ^'' 

- 7ii Pater et Rerutn hffffHT^J Tn patria ntiiis 
[ Suppedifas fr^ceplah • 

' This^ fure, h unhinging Society to the* 

* ATi/i. iii. c. 2, ^ Lit, 4n E^Ohuf. ^AUffliJis^ P. i. § J. 

-\L> R 4 utmofl 
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Sp cT. utmoft of his Power : For the Force of r^» 
Mgious SanSlions depends as much on their 
being believed, as the Force oi human Laws 
depends on their being executed. To de-^^ 
Jlroy the Belief of the one therefore, is equi- 
valent to fufpending the other. 

But as the prefent Debate concerns not 
the Utility y but ^he I'rutb of Jieligion -, 'tis 
chiefly incumbeat on us^ tQ /liew, t;hat the 
noble Writer's Opinion apd JReqfoningy ofjL 
this Subject) ar^ void of all Foundation. 

'Tis obfervabl? therefore, Firft^ that lii$ 
Lordfliip, in other Places, allows that " If 
^^ there be naturally fuqh a Paflion as Enthuf- 
^* fiafm, 'tis evident, thatR?ligion itfelf isof 
** the Kind, and muft be therefore natural to 
^' Man""." And in his Letter on Enthufiafm, 
even while he derides the Pronenefs of. 
Mankind to the conjbientious Fear^ he adds,. 
/' tliat tho' Epicurus thought thefe Appre- 
*• henfions were W//, yet he was forced to 
** allo\Y them in a Manner ipnate :'-^ 
*' From whifh Conceffion, a Divine y me-. 
" thinks, might raife a goood Argument 
** againft him, for the T'rutb as well as 
^^ Ufefulnefs of RcVigion" Now as fome 
may poflibly be at a Lofs to determine here, 

f jW/c. ii. c. I, 

whether 
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whether the noble Writer be in Jeji or S e c t- 
JEtarneJi, the Argument he hints at is plainly ' . 
this : That if we -look round the Works of 
Nature, we (hall find an Analogy eftablifli- 
•cd, which feems a Proof, that this natural 
Fear which prejfeth fo univerfally on the 
human Mind, hath a real and proportioned 
Object. The Argument hath been urjged 
by many of great Name, in Favour of the 
Hope of future Good-, and 'tis furely of 
equal Force, whatever that Force may be, 
^when apply 'd to the Ftfar of future ///. 
For we fee thro' the whole Creation, every 
Animal of whatever Specie?, direfted by it's 
.Nature or the Kand of Providence, to fear 
and fhun it's proper and appointed Enemy. 
We find theie Apprehenfions univeriaJly 
fuited to the Nature and Prefervatioil qf 
every Species among Birds, Beafts, Fiflics, 
Infedts. Nor is there one F^ar^ tho' fome- 
times excejjive in it's Degree^ that is erroneotfs 
with Regard to it's ObjiSl. The religious 
Fear^ therefore, vfhich for(;etb itfelf fo uni- 
verfally on the human Mind, in every Age 
^nd Nation, ignorant or knowings civilized 
or barbarous^ hath probably an Objcdl fuited 
to it's Nature, ordained for the Welfare of 
the human Species. At leaft, this Argu- 
ment 
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Sect, mcnt muft ever be of Weight with thctfe, 
who draw their Ideas of future Exiftencc 
from the InJUn^s, Hopes y and ExpeStatims of 
the human Mind. 

Indeed, on the noble Writer's refined 
Scheme of Morals, in which the natural 
Af!e£tioni^ bf the Mind arc rcprefented, ^ 
alUfufficient for the Purpoles of huoian 
Happincfs, this Argument muft lofc Sk's 
• ^ofce ; bccaufCj'on this SupJ)Ofition, the re* 
tigioos Feat is JuperntMerafy and vfoUfi : 
^Bnt then this ihfews the Suppofitioft itfdtf td 
' be monjirdus, aifurd^ and ccwtttiry to the 
J "eftaWiflied Cburfe of Nature ; becanfe Na- 
ture gives no Power or Pafiion, but to kkht 
proper and appointed End: The vciy £bc- 
tji^fnce of the Paffion, therefore, is a Frtiof 
of it's Neceflity. 

Now, if indeed the rdigiout Fear 1>c 
necefary^ as, we prefume, hath been ftifii- 
eiently proved in the preceding Effi[)r;' 
th^^ from hence will arife a Ibong aiki 
convincing Proof, that the Objeft of fdi- 
gious Fear is real. For we ftid tfam* die 
whole Extent of created Bditig, that die 
Author of Nature hath annexed Id all his 
Defigns and Purpofes, the proper Mfcamit)r 
Objedls, by which they may beildfiUdd. 

As 
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As therefore the religious Fear is not only Sect, 
interwoven with the Frame of Man, but 



nbfdutely neccjjary to his Happinefsj it's<)b- 
jeft muft be real ; bccaufc, if w/, youfi^- 
pofe the Creator to have given a necessa- 
ry Pafftotiy without iVs proprr ^d ^iftptnnted 
ObjeSl'^ which would be a Opntradiftidn to 
die univerfal and Atunan\ Gcn^fution ^of 
- Things. ' -I! ;- ^ 

On this Occafion, we may qhfcrve the 
Weakncis of the Epicttrean Sy ftcmi, opncerti- 
f ?ing Providence : For that':Sc!^ hath .c^er 
'.rdeny'd, that the - Deity , concersf? hkiiiclf 
I'^tk the7^(v^i/ Cdndudof Man^ Butiir^m 
•ifthc wife and benevolent Conftitulion of the 
•vnatural World itfelf^ a^ong Proof arifc^ 
;r in Support of Ood's ^mr^Kj^vernmeot of 
it, and of the Truth of theJRwv and Ek^ 
rpe^ations of the human Mind. For if we j 
fllUow that ' he regards and preiervts the ^ 
. mtural Order and Symmetry of the Crea- 
^tion:; that he hath formed thisimmenic 
^Syfbem of Being, and fequre^ k'« Condnu* 
ro'imcc and Welfare, by certain Lawi, oecef* 
tfi ftry to the Happinefs^ of his Cf eaturea ; thea 
^ : rive . muft on the fame Foundation £onclude» 
rthat he hath Uke wife eftabliihed fuch Mo^ 
hthxs wA Lmvs ofA^itm, as may determine 
i/> 4 Man 
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Sect. Man to profccute the fame End. It were 
an Imputation on the Wifdom of the Deity, 
to conceive him as do'mg the onCy and emit" 
ting the ctbcr : Unlefs Mind and Morals be 
lefs worthy of his Regard, than Af^//^r and 
Motion. 

But ftiil the noble Writer proceeds in 
the Spirit of Derifion, to expofc the Ab- 
furdities and Mifchiefs this mifguided reli- 
gious Principle hath occaiioncd ; he often 
expatiates on the fuperjlitious Horrors^ and 
' . furious Zeal which have had their Source 
in this Principle ; and thence, in the Way 
of Infinuation, concludes it irrational znd 
groundlefs. 

The Fads, it muft be owned, are no- 
torious and undeniable: But the Confc- 
quence is no lefs evidently chimerical and 
vain. Lord Shaftesbury himfclf hath 
obferved, that in Failure of . a jt^ Prince 
or MagiJlratCy Mankind are ready to fub- 
mit themfelves even to a Tyrant : ^* Like 
f* new-born Creatures, who have never 
•' £Qcn their Dam^ they will fancy one for 
*' themfelves, and apply (as by Nature 
s ^y prompted) to fome like Form for Favour 
** and Protection. In the Room of a true 
«* poJier^F^tber aod Chief ^ they will take 

^* after 
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" after ^fcilfe one ; and in the Room of a S e c t. 

** legal Government and juft Prince, obey ;_^ 

** even a Tyrant "." And hence he draws 
a ftrong Proof of the Force of the fodal or 
herding Principle, even from HefpoticVovitt 
itfelf. Again he hath remarked, that 
** Heroifm and Philanthropy are almoft one 
" and the fame; yet by a frnall Mifguidance 
" of the Affediion, a Lover of Mankind 
becomes a Ravager ; a Hero and Deli- 
verer becomes an Oppreflbr and Deftroy- 
c< ^j.0 »» »^J5 the fame in Religion.. Where 

the human Mind (everreftlefs in it's Search 
for *the great Center of created Being, on 
which alone it can perfedlly repofe itfelf) 
feeks, but cannot find the true God, it 
naturally fets up zfalfe one in his Place : 
Here too, Mankind, " like newr-bom 
^^ Creatures, who have never feen their D^w, 
^* will fancy one for themfclves, and apply 
•^ (as by Nature prompted) to.fome like- 
** Form for Favour and Protedlion. In the 
*' Room of a true Fojier -Father^ they will 
^* take after cfalfe one -, and in the Room 
*" of an all-pcrfeSl God, worfhip even an 
^^ Idoiy The religious Principle, thus 
mifguided, breaks forth indeed, into Enor- 

• iViu end H. P. Hi. § I. • lb. § 2. 
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Si c T. mitics the moft pernicious and deftruilive : 
Hence itidecd, ** by a Imall Milguidance of 
•' the Affedion, a Lover of Mankttid be-» 

comes a Ravager ; a Saiuf^ an Oppreffhr 

and De/iroycr.** But as from the Abufc 

of the Jocial Principle, fo here, in that of 

tlie religious one, no other Confcquence can 

be juftly drawn, but that it is natural and' 

Jrong. 

But further, the noble Writer finds the 
Notion of future Puniihment, incon^ient 
with his Idea o( divine Goodnefs. Therefore, 
. lays he, " We can have no Dread or SuA 
•* picion to make us tineafy : For k is 
•• Malice onl)\ and not Goodnefsy which can 
•• make us afraid ^/' 

Yet, on another Occafion, his Lord/hijpi 
can affirm, and juflly, that, " a Man ofTrm^ 
^^ per may refill or fnmijb wrtiout Anger ^^ 
And if fb, why may not divine GtkAufit 
make ns afraid? For as divine Goodndfi^ '* 
regards the greateft Happinefe of all itV 
Creatures ^ fb, if Punishment be nec^f^ 
to that End^ divine Goodnefs will tberefii^ ' 

ORDAIN PO£^ISHM£NT. To thlS PorpoiitJ 

a Writer of diflinguifhed Rasit and Piewk *^ 
tration : ^' In Ristlity, Goodnefs b the nstiift^ 

• ral 
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^^ ral an4 juft Objea: of Fear to an ill Man. S k c t.; 
^•Malice may be appeafed or fatiatcd : 
** Humour may change : But Goodnefs is 
" as a fixed, fteady immoveable Principle 
** of Aftion. If either of the Former holds 
** the Sword of Jufticc, there is plainly^ 
** Ground for the grcateft of Crimes to hope 
** for Impunity. But if it be Goodnefs, 
*' there can be no poffible Hope, whilft 
** tb< Reafons of things, or the Ends of 
^* Government call for Puniihment. Thus 
<« every one fees how much greater Chance 
^* of Impunity an ill Man has, in a partial 
^^ AdminidratioDy than in a juft and up* 
*' right one. It is faid, that the Intered or 
** Good of the Whole, muft be the IntereH: 
'^ of the univerfal Being ; and that he can 
** have no other. Bte it fo^ This Author 
'* (Ld. iS.) has proved d^at Vice is naturally ' 
the Mifery ik Mankind in this Worlds 
Coniieqttently it was for the Good of the 
^' Wholct that it (hould ht So. What 
'^ Shadow of Reafon then is there to af&r^ 
^^ thtfc this, may not be the Cafe heceaftcr? 
^^ Vbm^ o£ future Puniihment (and if 
^^ tberfrbe-I>angpry tkercis^Gcoitnd of JPear) 
^' noBtoMfuppofes Malice^ than^ the pre*^ 
knt Feeling o£ PUuflunent does '.' ' 

^Dr. BitfZrr'ir Sermons, Pirfacc, p. ai. 
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Thus the noble Writer's Derifion and 
Argumentation are equally chimerical 
and impious ; as it appears, that the natural 
Fears and Expectations of the human Mind 
are at leaft founded in Probability. 
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His Lordfhip*s Opinions being fo little 
favourable to natural Religion^ we cannot 
wonder, if we find him, on every poffibld 
Occafion, throwing out Infinuations and 
virulent Remarks, in Order to difgrace re^ 
vealed. The Firft that will dcferve ouf 
Notice, are fuch as tend to invalidate th6 
Credibility of Scripture Hijlory. 

He tells us, " He who fays he believed 
for certain^ or is ajfured of what he be- 
lieves, either fpeaks ridiculoujly^ or fays ill 
EfFecl, he believes ftrongly, but isnotiatti 
So that whoever is not confcious of Reve- 
lation, nor has certain Knowledge of any 
Miracle or Sign, can be no more than^^ 
tick in the Cafe : And the beft Chrifbian lA 
the World, who being deditute of the McaAS 
of Certainty, depends only on Hiftory and 
Tradition for his Belief of thefc particu- 
*' lars, is at beft but ^fceptick Chriftian*/' 

I Mfc. vu c. a* 

Now 
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Now it fhould fccm, that tlie Dexterity of S e c t. 
tliis Paflage lies in a new Application of ^^* 
two or three Words. For, by " certain and 
** ajjured"* he means morCy by ** Scepticifm*' 
he means much lefs^ than it is ever ufed to 
ifignify. And thus (as in Dr. Mandeville's 
Philofophy already ' criticized) wherever 
we have not Demonjlrationy 'tis plain we 
muft needs be Sceptics. 

But if indeed we muft be Sceptics in 
revealed Religion^ on this Account 5 the 
j^me Confequence will follow, with Regard 
to every other Kind of Knowledge that de- 
pends on human 7eJlimony. We muft be Scep^ 
tics too, in our Belief of every paji Tranf- 
aftion ; nay of every thing tranfadled in our 
own Times, except only of what falls with- 
in the narrow Circle of our proper Obfer^ 
nation. The Manhers of Men, the Site of 
Countries, the Varieties of Nature, the Truths 
of Philofophy, the very Food we eat, and 
Liquids we drink, are all received on the 
fole Evidence of human Tcftimony. But 
what Name would he merit among Men, 
. who in thefe Inftances fhould fay, ^* he does 
** not believe for certain, or is not aflured 
*' of what he believes", till in every Cafe he 

J See above, EJfay li. 

S ihould 
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Sb c Tc (hoUjld be impelled by the Force fjiDemomi 
■ fi ratim. or the Evidence ofSenfe ? 

And indeed, on other Occafions» when 
Chrijliamtj is not concerned, the nobk 
Writer can ipeak in a very different, and 
much juftcr Manner. For thus he appals 
to Nature^ in Proof of the Wifdom and 
Goodnefs of the Creator. *' Thus too^ lA 
•' theSyilpm of tne bigger World, ^e tbert 
^^ the mutual E)ependency of things : Tfaf 
*' Relation of one to another ; of the Sun to 
*^ this inhabited Earth ; and of the Earti 
•* and other, Planets to the Sun ! ThcOnter, 
*' Unionj and Coherence of the "whole I And 
know, my ingenious Friend, that by tUi 
Survey you will be obliged to own the 
** univerfal Syflemy and coherent Scheme of 
^' things ; to be eftablijhed on abundant 
^' Pkoof^ capable of convincing any fair 
^* and juft Contemplator of the Works of 
" Nature"-" His Lordfliip's Argument is 
furely juft. Yet, is there one to be found 
among five Hundred of thofe, who are thus 
convinced of the wife Strudure of the Uni- 
verfe, who have ever taken a Survey of this 
immenfe Syftem, except only in the Booif 
and Diagrams of experienced Pbilofopbcrs ? 

« M^rallftt, ?. ii. $ ^ 
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How few are capable even of cohipf eliend- S b c t« 
ing the Demonftratitms^ on which the Truth 
of the Copemican Syftem is cftabliflidd j or 
receiving, on any other Proof than that of 
buman^e/limtmy^ " the Relation of the Earth 
** and other Planets to the Sun^ the Order^ 
** Vnim^ and Cohetence of the whole V^ It 
cannot be fuppofcd, that even the noble 
Writer himfclf ever went thro* the tedious 
Procefs oi Experimenting Calcuhztiony which 
alone can give abfolute Certainty in this ex- 
tenfive Sutgcft. Yet we find, he is not in 
any Degree, ** fceptical in the Cafe ;" but 
very rationally determines, that the Wifdom 
of the Deity in " this univerfal Syftem^ 
is ejiablijhed on abundant Proofs capable 
q( convincing ^my fair znd Jujl Contcm- 
** plator of the Works of Nature/' 

It appears then, that a Confidence in the 
Veracity of others is not peculiar to the 
Belief of revealed Religion : The fame takes 
Place in almoft every Subjcd. More par- 
ticularly, we fee, that in the Hijlory ofNa^ 
furcy as in that of Revelation ^ the Evidence 
of human ^ejiimony is the only Sort of 
Proof that can be given to Mankind : And 
whoever allows this Proof, as being ** abun- 
" dant and convincing* in the one^ and dif- 

82 allows 
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S f c r. allows or dcfpifcth it in the other ^ how fclf 

■ ' fatisfied focvcr he may be in his own hnagi^ 

nation^ is neither ^fair nor zjuli Contcm- 

plator of the Works and the ^^y^oS Prth 

^idence. 

If therefore any ObjeSion licS ag^ft 
the Credibility of the Scripture Hifiory^ it 
muft confift in maintaining, inot *^ that 
** human Teftimony is infufficient to (up- 
port it," but " that in Fadt, it is not fuffi- 
ciently fupported by the Evidence of 
** human Teftimony/' Iffo; this DcfeS 
muft arife, either from a Want of External 
^ Evidence : Or Secondly, becaufe the Fadb, 
Doctrines, and Compolition of theBible^ are 
fuch, that no Teftimony whatever can con- 
vince us that it is a divi?2e Revelation. 

With Regard to the firftof thefe, " the 
** Teftimony on which the Authenticity of 
'' the Gofpel Hiftory is founded r Tbk 
the noble Wjiter hath attacked by a long 
Chain of Infinuations, inhislaftil^^Z&m^'^. 
Where, in the Way of Dialogue^ he'hath 
indeed amply repaid the Treatment, which 
in the preceding Chapter he diai^ca upon 
the Clergy. For here he hath introduced 
two of that Or Jifr, who, to ufc his own Ex- 

^ Mifc. V. c 3. 

preilioiii 
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^^ prcflion, arc indeed his very legitimate and S e. c t, 
** obfequious Puppets^ who cooperate in the .^-..L. 
*♦ moft officious Manner with the Author, 
** towards the Difplay of his own proper 
*' Wit, and the Eftablifliment of his 
** private Opinion and Maxims*." ** Where 
** after the poor Phantom or Shadow of an 
** Adverfary, has faid as little for his Caufe 
'^ as can be imagined, and given as many 
** Opens and Advantages as could bede- 
** fired, he lies down for good and all j and 
•^* paffively fubmits to the killing Strokes of 
^ his unmerciful Conqueror y." 

To thefe Gentlemen the noble Writer 
affigns the herculean Labour, of proving the 
Neceffity of an abfolute Uniformity in Opi- 
nion. A hopeful PryeB indeed! as his 
Lordfliip calls k elfewherc. No Wonder 
he comes off Conqueror ^ in fuch a Debate. 
But here lies the Peculiarity of his Conduit : 
That while he pretends only to prove, that 
the Scripture cannot be a Foundation for 
i Uniformity of Opinion in all things; he 
' hath thrown out fuch Infinuations, as evi- 
dently imply, that there can be no Founda- 
tion for believing the Truth of any thin^ 
the Gofpel Hiflory contains. He fays, he 

•' • S3 began 
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Sect, began by dcfiring them " to explaun the 

- ^* Word Scripture^ an^ by enquiring into 

^* the Original of this CollcfHon of andent- 

**cr and later Trafts, which in general 

they comprehended under that Title: 

whether it were the apocryphal Scripture, 

or the more canonical ? the fuU or half' 

^* authorized? the doubtful or the certain ? 

*• the controverted or unccntroFiierted? the 

^^fngly read, ov \!tidX, oi variom Reading? 

^* the Texts of thefe Manufcripts or of 

** thofe ? the Tranfcripts, Copies, Tides, 

^* Catalogues, of this Church and Nadon, 

•* or of that other ? of this Seft and Pirty, 

•* or of another ? of thofe in one Age called 

** Orthodox, and in Pofleflion of Power, or 

•* of thofe who, in another, overthrew their 

Prcdeceffor's Authority ; and, in their 

Turn alfo, aflumed the Guardianfbip and 

** Power of holy things ? For how thcfc 

** &cred Records were guarded in thofe 

Ages, might eafily (he faid) be imagined, 

by any one who had the leaft infight 

•* into the Hiftory of thofe Times, which 

•' we called Primitive^ and thofe Charac- 

" ters of Men, whom we ftylcd Fathers of 

•^ the Chflrch »;* 

* Miji» y. c 3. 
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^ HsRE^ as his LcM:c}(hip drags us into thf $ £ c t. 
ieata Track of ConfroverJ^, the beft Com^ ^^' 
p^mient that can be paid the Reader, i^ to 
.<:arry him thro* it by the fliortcft Way. The 
.ftale Ol^e(^ions here raked together by the 
noble Audior have been fo often^ and fo 
fijUy refuted, by a Variety of excellent 
Writers, that, to mwy, it nntay icem a 
oeedlefs Tafk, even to touch upon the 
Subjea*. 

However, for the Satisfaction of thofe 
who may thi9k it neceiTary, a fummary 
View of the Evidence is here fubjoined. 

The Authenticity, therefore, of the 
Books of the new Tefiament, appears to be 
founded on the ftrongeft moral Evidence, 
becaufe from the earlieft Ages, we find them 
aicribed to the Apoftles and Evangeliils, 
yrhofe Names they bear. Thus St Paul's 
EpiiUes are mentioned by St. Peter, and 
cited by Clemens Romanes, who lived in 
the Reign of Claudius, even before St 
JPaul was carried Prifoner to Rome. Po- 
JUYCARP and iRENiEUs were for fomeTinae 
contemporary with St. John : They both cite 

• Du Pin, Li Clercy TtlUmont^ mUbyy Lardntrj Phil, 
liffignfisy &c. and very lately Mr. Jwiirh U^ ^ 
learned Remarks on EcciifiajUed Hiftory. 

S 4 ' the 
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S F c T. the four Gofpcls, and affirm they were ^ 
^ ' wrote by the Apoftlcs and £vangelifls» whde 
Names they bear. Justin Martyr and 
Clemens Alexandrinus, confirm their 
Accounts in the following Century : And 
the great Origen, witli whom lihall clol: 
the Catalogue, and who lived in the Reign 
of Severus, in his Book againft Celsus 
hath cited all the Gojpelsy and mqfi^ if not aU 
the EprJfleSj under the Names they now bear : 
And the Words of the feveral Citations per- 
feiflly agree with thofe of the new Teftament^ 
now in Ufe. Such a full Proof of the 
Genuinenefs of thefe facred Records, as is 
not to be paralleled, concerning any other 
Book, of equal or even of much lefs jinti^ 
quify. 

The internal Proof of their Genuineneiis^ 
arifing from their Style and Compofitim^ is 
no lei's eminent and particular. The Genius 
of every Book, is fo perfedly agreeable to 
the Chara<Scr and Education of it's refpec-. 
tive Author ^ every Cuftom defcribed of 
alluded to, either yewijh, Greeks or Romany, 
fo entirely fuited to the T'mes i every Incv* 
dent fo natural^ fo occafionaly fo particular^ 
fp perfc^ly identify d^ that it were the very^ 

extreme 



& 
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extreme of Ignorance and FoUy, to raifc a S e c t. 
Doubt on this Subjea. ^"^ 

That the Gofpel-Hiftory hath bpen trani^ 
mittcd to us, pure and uncorrupted^ we have 
no lefs Reafon to believe. 'Tis well knowa 

• 

how zealous the primitive Chriftians were 
in the Prefervation of the Scriptures : We 
know, they regarded them as their chief 
«nd deareft Treafure ; and often laid down 
their Lives, rather than deliver the facred 
Records to their Enemies, who ufed every 
Art of Terror, to feize and deftroy them. 
Again, the Scriptures were not then locked 
up from the Laity, as now in the Roman 
Church : But Copies were taken, diiperfed, 
and became immenfely numerous. They 
were univerfally read at the Times of pub- 
lic Worfhip, in different Nations of the 
World. To this we may add, that as ncw^ 
fo tbetty different Sefts and Parties fubfifled, 
who all appealed to Scripture for Proof of 
their feveral Opinions ; and thefe, 'tis evi- 
dent, muft have been fo many Checks upon 
each other, to the general Excluiion of 
Miftake and Fraud ^. 

* The Jews and Samaritans were Checks upon 
each other in the fame Manner, for the Prefervation of 
^ Purity of the Ptriiatcuehn The Samaritan Penta- 

This 
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Sect. This being the real State of the Cafe ) let 
us now confider the noble Writer's Queftions. 
He afks, whether by Scripture be under- 
flood *^ the apocryphal or more canonical ? 
'^ the fiill or half-authorized ? the doubtful 
^' or the certain ? the controverted or un- 
" controverted ?" Thefc Queftions are 
nearly fynonymous, and one fhort Reply 
will clear them all. There are many 
Books, concerning which there never was 
any Doubt. There are fome, concerniiig 
which the Doubts have been fully cleand 
up. There are others, concerning which 
the Doubts have been confirmed^ Of the 
firft Kind are all the Gqfpeh^ and mo/i of 
the Epijlles : Of the fecond, are the EpifUe 
to the Hebrews^ tht fecond of Peter^ feamd 
and third of J(^n^ that of Jude^ and the 
Apocalyife: Of the third Kind, are the 
apocryphal Books ; therefore indeed fb call- 
ed. 

The noble Author goes on, ** Thp 
^^fmgle read, or that of various Reading ?** 

teuch was printed in the laft Century : And, " afittr 
*' Two tUufand Tean Difcord between the Twt> Ni- 
*^ tions. Varies as little from the other, as any Clajfifi 
•' Author in le(s Traft of Time has difagreed from it- 

L*lf« by the uncvcidabU Mljlaka of fo many Thnn 

j'criberir ^i^^ Phit. Lipfic?if. 

My 
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My Lord, if by finglc read you mean a Book Sect, 
in which there are no various Readings, ' 
there are nont Jmgle read : Nor, probably, 
was there ever any 'Rook Jingle read^ that 
went thro' more than one Edition : at leaft, 
before the Invention oi Printing. And as the 
Scriptures were oftener tranfcribed than 
any other Book, fo, a greater Variety of 
of Readings muft naturally take Place. But 
Imuft inform your Lordfhip, from the 
learned Phileleutherus Lipsiensis, that 
this is the moft illiterate of all Cavils : For 
that in Faft, we have the Senfe of thofe an- 
cient Authors moft entire^ where the vari- 
ous Readings are moft numerous : As, of 
thofe Authors where the Varieties zx^few^ 
eft, the Senfe is moft mutilated or obfcure". 
But if hyfingle ready your Lordfhip means 
an authentic Text colledled and compofed 
out of the various Readings, I beg leave to 
inform you, there is no fuch in the Protef- 
tant Churches. They have been too mo- 
deft to attempt any fuch Thing. Nor does 
the I'rutb fufFer by it : For as the learned 
Critic, juft before quoted, obfervcs,the moft 
faulty Copy of the new Teftament now in 

' For a full View of this Argument, Sec Phil. Lip- 

being, 
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Sbct. being, does not obfcore one moral Doc« 
^"' trine or one Article of Faith. 

Again the noble Writer goes on, in a 
Ptofufion ci fynonymous Terms : " The 
•* Tranfcripts, Copies, Titles, Catalogues, 
^* of this Church or that ? of this Seft or 
^* Party, or another ? of thofe in one Age 
^^ called orthodox, or thofe who m another 
^« Age overthrew them ?'* What ttnc3ij)ei|- 
enced Peribn would not imagine from henob, 
that ^f^Mf Churches, Setfts, or Parties, had 
each of them a Bible different from' the 
reft ? Yet 'tis certain, that however thc& 
Parties differed in Opinions, we find from 
their Writings now fubfifting, that tfaey dll 
appealed to one common Scripture for their 
Support. 

The noble Writer takes his Leave by 
paying a Compliment to thcfe primitive 
Writers called the Fathers of the Church. 
** How thefe facrcd Records were guarded 
" in thofe Ages, might be eafily imagine d^* 
iicc. — But to imagine y is a much eafier 
Talk than to prc/ue -, efpecially when Ima- 
gination is helped forward by Inclination. 
Guarded indeed they were, as we have feert, 
from Interpolation and Falfhood. But if 
he means to infmuatc, that they were guard- 
ed 
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ed kovti Infpe^ion and Cnticifm^ he docs Sb c t, 
gfeat Injuftice to Chriftianity. For what* 
ever Marks of fecular Views may be difco- 
vered in the Condudl of the ancient Chrif- 
tians in the fucceeding Ages^ we may fkfe- 
ly bid Defiance to the noble Writer's Ad- 
mirers, to (hew any thing of this Kind in 
the Charaders of thofe to whofe Teftimo- 
jDy we have here appealed ; and on whofe 
Teftimony, joined to that of their nume- 
rous and ingenuous Contemporaries, the 
Authenticity of the Gofpel-Hiftory depends. 
They were far from ading or writing with 
a View to temporal Advantage ; they were 
ftruggling under the Weight of heavy Per- 
fecutions) had no Motives to preach or 
write, but the great Expedtation of Happi- 
nefs hereafter, founded on a firm Belief of 
that holy Religion, which they propagated 
witli an EfFeft aJmq/i, if not indeedy miracu^ 
kus. 

On this Occafion I cannot but obferve a 
flrange Infinuation thrown out elfewhere 
by the noble Writer j which, however, is 
fo glaring a Fallhood, that he finds himfelf 
obliged to difavow it, even while he labours 
to imprefs it on his Reader's Imagina- 
tion, in all the Colours of Eloquence. ^' If, 

'• faies 
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S E c T. «« faies he, the collateral Teftimony of other 
*^ ancient Records were deflroyed, there 
** would be lefs Argument or Plea remain- 
^' ing againft that natural Sufpicion of thofe 
'* who are called Sceptical, that the holy 
** Records themfelves were no other than 
'^ the pure Invention or artificial Compile- 
*' ment ofaninterefted Party, in Behalf of 
" the richefi Corporation^ and moft frofifa^ 
^' ble Monopoly m the World V Now if 
his Lordfhip be indeed in eameft in urging 
this Infinuation, he muft believe, that ont 
Set of Men preacbedy and wrote^ and en- 
dured Bonds and Imprifonment^ Torments 
and Death j to the End that another Set di 
Men, fome three or four Hundred Tears 
lifter, might enjoy the rich Corporations and 
profitable Monopoly of Church Preferments. 
How far this may be a Proof of the noble 
Writer's Sagacity^ I fliall leave others to d©- 
termine. But if he believes not the Infinu- 
ation, as indeed he feems to diJbeUeve it, 
then we cannot furely hefitate a Moment 
concerning the Meafure of his Since* 

iitW 

w 

The Gentleman therefore who makes 
fo ridiculous a Fi^^ure in the fuppofed Con- 

* Mifc. V. c. I. 

verfation. 
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vcriation, had he not been a poor obfequims ^ ^^* 
Puppet y nought have returned one general 
and fatisfaftory Anfwer to all thefe extraor- 
dinary Queftions. He might have defired 
his LordAiip *' to chufe which he ihould 
'* like beji or worjl among all thefe contro- 
*' verted Copies, various Readings, Manu- 
^^ fcripts, and Catalogues adopted by what- ' 
** ever Church, Scift, or Party/' Nay, he 
might have deiired him to chufe any of the 
almoft infinite Number of Tranilations 
made of thefe Books in diflant Countries 
and Ages : And taking that to be the Scrip- 
ture he appealed to, might fafely have re- 
lied on it, as amply fufficient for all the 
great Purpofcs of Religion and Cbrijiiamty. 

SECTION IV. 

SINCE therefore the Scripture Hi/lory Sect. 
appears to be fupportcd by higher Degrees 
of human Teftimony, than any other anci- 
ent Writing; the only Objedlions of real 
Weight againft it, muft be drawn from it's 
internal StruSiure : (vom the Fadts it relates^ 
the Dodtrines it inculcates, or the Form of 
it*s Compofition. 

The FaSis related, being as it were the 
Foundation of all, will naturally come firfl: 

under 
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Sect, under Confideration. *' Now thefe, fay 
, , *' the Enemies of Chriftianity, are miracu^ 

** lous or out of Nature, and therefore ab- 
•* furd : For as they can prove nothings fo it 
" is impoflible that Accounts of this Kind 
'* could be fo eflentially mingled with a 
•* Religion that fhould come from God." 

On tliis Foundation the noble Writer 
bath taken frequent Occafion to deride what 
he calls the " Mockery of Miracles V par- 
ticularly thofe of our Saviour ". Here wo 
(hall find him ftriking at the very Bafis of 
all revealed Religion, while he afferts, that, 
even fuppofing the Truth of the Fads, 
" Miracles cannot witnefs either for God or 
*' Men, nor are any Proof either of Divi* 
*' nity or Revelation"." But that his Ar* 
gument may be fairly reprefented, let it 
appear in his own Words. ** The Con- 
*' templation of the Univerfe, it's Laws 
*^ and Government, was ( I aver'd ) the 
" only Means which could eftablifti the 
" found Belief of a Deity. For what tho* 
** innumerable Miracles from every Part 
*' aflailed the Senfe, and gave the trembling 
^' Soul no Refpite ? What tho' the Sky 
*^ fhould fuddenly open, and all kinds of 
** Prodigies appear, Voices be heard, or 

' Mifc. ii. c. 2. ■ lb. c. 3. ■ M^ralijis^ 

Part ii § 5. paffioif 

" Charac- 
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^* Charadters read ? What would this evince^ ^ ^ '^^ 
f^ more, than that there was certain Powers 
** could do all this ? But what Powers j 
** whether one or more ; whether fuperior, 
5* or fubaltern ; mortal, or immortal; wife 
'* or foolifh ; juft or unjuft ; good or bad : 
f * This would ftill remain a Myftery ; as 
ff would the true Intentiony the Infallibility 
*^ or Certainty of whatever tbefe Powers af- 
f'ferteJ^' 

'Tis remarkable, that the noble Writer 
pretends here pnly to (hew, that Miracles 
arc no Proof of the Exiftence of God : Yet 
in the Conclufion of his Argument, he 
brings it home to the Cafe of Revelation: 
To " the true Intent ion^ the Infallibility or 
** Certainty of whatever tbefe Powers as- 
** SERTED." This is clearly the Scope of 
his Argument : And fb indeed hath it been 
underftood by his Under -workmen in Infde^ 
lity^ who have with great Induftry retailed 
this Objedion. As it is a Circumftance of 
the laft Importance in Regard to the Truth 
of Chrijiianityy it cannot be an unfeafonablc 
Tafk, to fhew in the fulleft Manner the 
Vanity and Error of this trite Cavil. 

But inftead, of coniidering^w^Zp ^(S?i of 
pf fupernatural or miraculous Power ^ as be- 

•lb, 

ing 
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S *^ "T* ing performed in Atteftatign qf viy parting 
, lar DoBriney (which hath been the general 

Way of treatmg this Queflion) - tis my Defigi^ 
to confider as one Objed, *' that vaft Series 
^' and Concatenation of miraculous A<9s. 
^^ recorded in the Old and New Teflament, 
*' wrought thro' a long Succeffion of Agesj 
'' for the carrying om^ Supporty^xid CmtpU^ 
*' tim of the Cbriftian Difpenfation^ 

With this View therefore let us firft 
coniider the means by which Mankind are 
juftly convinced of the Being oizGod. Now 
this Convidtion, 'tis allowed by all» arifeth 
from a Union of Power ^ Wifdom^ ann Good- 
nefs^ difplayed in the vifible Creation. From 
this Union alone arifes the Idea of an alUperfeS 
Being : (o that 9 Failure in any of thefe three 
effential Circumilances would Jefirey the 
Idea df a Go J. The Goodnefs of the Deity 
is feen in the defigned End or Purpofe of the 
Creation, which is, '' The Happinefs of all 
*' his Creatures :" His JVifdom is feen> in the 
proper Means employed for the Accompli(hr 
ment of this great End : His Power fulfills 
what Goodnefs had intended and Wisdom 
contrived, by putting thefe Means in Ex- 
ecution. Hence then alone we obtain the 
Idea of a Divinity ^ from sl Union of perfe A 
Goodnefs^ fFifdom, and Power. 
* The 
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'Tis likewiie, I thiak, ackciowledged by ^ ^ ^ T* 
all Tbeifis^ that, as to the divine Power, it ^ 

may work it s Intentions, either by a con- 
tinued and uninterrupted Superintendency, 
<^ Agency on Matter, or by in^preiling 
certain original and permanent Qualities 
upon it. Which of thefe two Kinds of 
Operation may really prevail in Nature, is 
perhaps beyond the Reach of human Know- 
ledge, clearly to determine. The Newto- 
nian Philofoj^y indeed renders it highly 
probable, that the continued Agency of God 
prevails. But a Determination in this Sub- 
ject is indeed of no Confequence ; iince, 
which foever of thefe Methods be ordained, 
die divine Power k equally difplay'd, while 
it miniflers to the Ends ofGoodnefs and 
Wifdom. 

*Tis equally plain^ that, if the divine 
Goodnefs fhould determine to raife Mao- 
kind to higher Degrees of Knowledge and 
Virtue^ than what they could attain to by 
the pre-eftablifhed Laws of Nature ; or 
to free them from Defers ind Miferies^ 
ixxrafioned by any incidental and voluntary 
Corruptions, pofierior to their Creation \ 'tis 
equally plain ^ I fay, that an Exertion of 
.fupernatural Power for the Accomplifhmcnt 

T of 
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Sf c T. oitbis Endy would be a Di/play^ Proofs or 
^ * Revelation of the Divinity^ entirely iimil^ 
to that which arifes from the Works of 
Nature. For both here, and in the Works 
of Nature y the Proof of the Divinity arifeth, 
not from mere uniform Adts of Power, but 
from the Subferviency of divine Power 
to this one great End, the ProduSfion of 
human Happinefs. Here then, the noble 
Writer's Objeftion is effentially defe(5tivc : 
What he affirms is tithtt falje^ ov foreign to 
the Qucftion. For if we fuppofe (and the 
prefent Queftion is put upon this Footing 
only) that the miraculous or fupernatural 
EfFeds are evidently fubfervient to fimilar 
Ends of JVifdom and Goodnefs^ as appear in 
the Works of the Creation ; then fure, we 
have equal Reafon to conclude, and be 
convinced, that they are the Eflfedtsofc;/^ 
Power 5 — of one fuperior and immortal 
Power 5 — of one Power, wife^ jufi^ and 
good ; — In a Word, of that Power which 
jfirft brought Nature into Being, eftabliflied 
Laws for the Welfare of his Creatures j 
and when the Happinefs of his Creatures 
requires an Interpofition, gives ftill further 
Evidences of liis Goodnefs^ Wifdom^ and Om- 

nipofence. 
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mpotence^ by controuling thofe Laws which S £ c x* 

himfelf had eftabliflied. , ' 

Let us now apply thefe Principles to 
the Chriftian Difpenfation . " This, we 
^^ fay, was a Scheme of Providence, which 
** ftill continues operating ; whereby the 
*' Deity determined to raife fallen and cor- 
** rupted Man to higher Degrees of Know-' 
ledge y Virtue^ and Happinefsj than what 
by Nature he could have attained." Ja 
this Defign, the dhine Goodness is emi- 
nently difplay'd. 

The Means, whereby this great Defign 
was accomplifhed, was ** by feparating a 
^* peculiar People from the reft of Man- 
*^ kind ; not for their own Sakes, but for 
^* th€ Sake of all ; by preferving them 
*^ amidft their Enemies j by leading them 
'* forth into a diftant Country; by eftablifh- 
** there the Worfhip of the one God, in 
** Oppofition to the Idolatries of furround- 
^* ing Nations : 'Till, when the Fulnefs of 
*' Time fhould come, and Mankind be ca- 
" pable of receiving a more perfect Reve- 
^* lation, a Saviour Jesus Christ fhould be 
** fent, to free Mankind from the Power of 
*• Ignorance and Sin; to bring Life and Im- 
'* mortality to Light, and communicate to 

T 2 all 
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Sect. " all Men the moft perfeft practical Know-^ 
1^ ^' ledge of the true God, and of every moral 

** Duty."' In this Difpenfation is no lefs 
eminently difplayed the divine Wisdom. 

But what lefs than Omnipotence itfelf 
could fecure the perfeft Execution of a Plan 
fo mighty and extenfive ? Which readiing 
thro* the Compafs of many, and diAant 
Ages, muft combat the PcweTy controui 
the Prejudices^ and work it's Way thro' the 
idifcordant Manners and Opinions of all the 
Kingdoms of the Earth. On this Account 
the immediate Exertion of divine Power 
was neceffary for it's Proofs Support i and' 
Completion. Accordingly, we find it's om- 
nipotent Author, carrying on this Scheme of 
Wifdom and Goodnefsy with a mighty Hand, 
and an oia-Jiretched Arm. ** He fcnt a 
" Man before his People, even Joseph, 
** who was fold to be a Bond-Servtuit : He 
** increafed his People exceedingly, and 
•* made them ftronger than their Enemies. 
'" Hefent Moses his Servant, and Aarok: 
** And thcfe fhewed his 7(>)t^«j among them; 
** and Wonders in the Land of Ham. Hq 
" fent Darknefs, and it was dark ; and turned 
•* their Waters into Bfood. Their Land 
•* brought forth Frogs, yea^ even id their 

•* King's 
I 
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** 'King's Chambers. He gave them Hail- ^ ^^'^^ 

** ftones for Rain, and Flames of Fire in L-, 

" their Xrand. He fpake the Word, and 
** the Locufts came innumerable, and de- 
^^ v<)ured the Fruit of their Ground. He 
*^ finote all the firft-born in their Land, 
** evon the chief of all their Strength. Hd 
*- brought forth his People from among 
*^ them : He fpread out a Cloud to be ai 
" Covering, and Fire to give them Light in 
?* the Night-Seafon, He rebuked the Red^ 
^^ Sea alfo, and it was dried up ; fo he led - 
*' them thro' the Deep as thro' a Wilder- 
^* nefs. At their Defire he brought Quails, 
^^ and filled them with the Bread of Heaven. 
f< He opened the Hock of Stone, fo thit 
<^ Rivers ran in dry Pkces.-^i^Yet withia % 
** while they fbrgat hi« Works, and tempt** 
^' ed God in the Defert : Then the Earth 
^' opened, and fwallowed up Datban^ and 

, ^' covered the Congregation of Abiram. 

** They joined Aemfclves unto Baal-PeoTi 

, •* and provoked hira with their own Inven- 

^^ >tipn$ *, fo the . Plague was great among 

^* them r Then, being chaftifed, they turn- 

,y ^f pi ito their God* He led them over Jor-^ 

: " ii»3 Ae Wateri divided to let them pafs. 

: /^ He diicomfited their Enemies : At his 
'.;,.: T3 ^*Word„ . 
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Sect, cc WTord the Sun abode in the midft of 
^ ' ^^ Heaven ; and the Moon ftood ftill, and 
" hafted not to g9 down for a whole Day. 
^* So he gave the Kingdoms of Canaan to 
*^ be an Heritage unto liis People; that all 
" the Nations of the World might know 
^* that the Hand of the Lord is mighty, 
*' and that they might fear tlie Lord cottf 
'' tinually/* 

Hrre then we fee, that this mighty Se- 
ries of miraculous Adts recorded in theOA/ 
^ejiament^ being the very Means ofpreferving 
zndfeparating the Israelites from the r^ 
of Mankind, and at the fame time defigned to 
imprefs them with a lofting Idea of the un- 
controulable and immediate Power of God j 
were generally awakening Inftanccs of Qm- 
nipotencey often of Jujlice and terror ^ in the 
Punifliment of rr/^^/ Egyptians, rebellious 
Jews, and idolatrous, hlations. 

In purfuing this vaft Concatenation of 
divine Power thro* the Series of Miracles 
recorded in the New T^ejlament^ and wrought 
for the fame End, the Completion of Cbrijii^ 
anity^ w^e fliall find them of a very different 
Nature and Coj?iplexion : Yet ftill, admira- 
bly fuited to accomplifli the fame defigned 
Ends of Providence. For now the Fulnefs 

'if 
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cfT'ime was come, in which the Wifdom of S e c t^ 
the Deity ordained the immediate Eftablifh- , 

txient of a Religion of perfedt Purity and 
boundlefs Love. Accordingly, the Series of 
miraculous Adts wrought for this great End, 
were fuch as muft naturally engage Mankind 
to a favourable Reception of Chrijiianity ; 
were the very Image and Tranfcript, expreff- 
cd the very Genius of that moft amiable Re- 
ligion they were brought to fupport and e/fa-' 
blijh ; in a Word, were continued Jlnftances 
of Omnipotence^ joined with unbounded Cha-- 
rityy divine CompaJJion and Benevolence. 

The Birth of Jesus was proclaimed by 
a glorious Apparition of fuperior Beings, 
who declared the End of his coming in that* 
divine Song of Triumph, " Glory to God 
" in the higheft, and on Earth Peace^ Good 

*^ Will towards Men !" His Life was one 

• 

continued Scene of divine Power, Wifdom, 
and Btnieficence. He gave Eyes to the 
Blind ; Ears to the Deaf; and Feet to the- 
J^ame : He raifed the Dead to Life, re- 
buked the raging Elements, and made the 
Winds and Seas obey him. When to ful- 
fill the Decrees of Heaven, and complete 
the great Work of Man's Redemption, he 
fubmit^ed to an ignominious Death, tha 

T 4 Vail 
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Sect. Vail of the Temple was rent in twain : A 

TV 

^> ' general Darknefs involved, and an Earth- 
quake fhook, the City. The fame Omni-' 
potence by which he wrought his Miracles, 
raifed him from the Grave ; and after a 
fiiort ftay on Earth, during which he 
ftrengthened and confinmed his defponding 
Followers, tranflated him to Heaven. And 
now, a new and unexpeSed Scene of divine 
and miraculous Power opened on Mankind, 
for the full Eftablilhmcnt of Chriftimtity. 
The Spirit of God came down, and dwelt 
with the Apoftles 5 they were all filled with^ 
the Holy Ghoft, and fpake with other 
Tongues, as the Spirit gave them Utterance, 
They were inveftcd with fupernatural Power 
to heal Difeafes j were impowered to ftrike 
dead the deceitful Ananias and Sapp«i- 
RA ; anj^ when imprifoned, were delivered 
by the immediate Hand of God. By thcfc 
Means, Chriftianity gained a numerous 
Train ofProfelytcs <imong the Jews; but 
' the great Work of converting the Gentiles 
was not yet begun. To this End the Apoftle 
Paul was deflined ; and converted to 
Chriftianity by an amazing h& of fuper* 
natural and divine Power. In this impor- 
tant Miniftry he was frequently preferved 

by 
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by the miraculous Care of Providence ; did Sect. 
himfelf perform fhipendous Adts of Power ^^' 
aixd Beneficence ; by thcfe Means convert- 
*ing Multitudes among the Gentiles, and 
planting Chriftianity in the mod knowing 
and poKflied Nations of the Earth. 

To this irrcfiftible Chain of Evidence, 
arifing from the miraculous Exertion of 
divine Power, we may add another collate^ 
ral Proof, arifing from the miracubus Em- 
anations of divine Fore^knowledge^ recorded 
in the BiWe, and delivered in Prophecy 
thro' a Series of Ages, all center it^ in the 
fame Point, the foretelling the Completion 
of this immenfe Plan of Wifdom and Good-* 
nefs. Thcfe PrediSf ions were fulfilled in 
the Advent, Life, Death, and Refurre&ioa 
of our Saviour j who himfelf foretold the 
Succefs of his Apoftles among the Gentiles, 
and the final Diflblution of the Jewifli Po- 
lity. This came to pafs in the Deilru^lioa 
of the Temple : And when a bitter Enemy 
to Chriftianity attempted to make void the 
Decrees of Heaven in rebuilding this Temple, 
(the only Circumftance of Union that could . 
ever make the Jews once more a People) the 
very Foundations were rent in Pieces by an 

Earthquake, 
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Sect. Earthquake, and the mad Aflailants againft 
Omnipotence bur)^ed in the Ruins. 

From this mighty UmoHy therefore, 
arifeth a Proof fimilarto that which weot>- 
tain from the Works of Nature, For as 
in thefe we fee the Happinefs of the Crea* 
tion intended^ planndy and produced^ and 
from hence difcover the Agency of the 
Deity : So in the Progrefs and Completion 
of Chrijiiaftity we find a parallel Difplay of 
the divine Attributes : We fee the Advance- 
ment of Man's Happinefs determined by 
divine Goodness, planned by divine Wis- 
dom, foretold by divine Knowledge, ac^ 
complijhed by divine Power : and hence, as 
in Nature^ obtain a fiiU Manifejiatiorty Prorf^ 
or Revelation of the Deity. 

As this feems to be the true Light, in 
which the Evidence arifing from the Scrip-- 
ture-Miracles ought to be placed, it may 
be proper now to add a few Obfervations on 
what hath been offered on this Subjefl!| 
both by the Defenders and the Adv^rfariti 
of Cbrijiianity. 

I. As to the Degree of Proof or Evif 
dence arifing from ^fingle Miracle in Supr 
port of any particular Do^rinf j whatever 
Force it may carry, 'tis a Point, which we 

ar« 
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ftre by no Means at prefent concerned to de- S e c t* 
termine : Becaufe, as we have feen, in the ' ^ 
Progrefs of the Chriftian Difpenfation, 
there is a vaft Series or ChaWy all uniting in 
one common End. It might be confidered, 
in the fame Manner, by thofe who write in 
Proof of the Being of a God, " What Evi- 
*^ dence of his Being would arife from a 
** fingle Vegetable or Animaly unconne<fled 
" with the reft of the Creation." But how-^ 
ever fatisfying a fingle Fa6l of this Kin4 
may be to impartial Minds, it were furely 
Wjcak to argue on this Foundation only^ 
while we can appeal to that mighty Union 
iff Defign which appears in the Works of 
Nature. It £bould therefore feem, that the 
Defenders of Chriftianity have generally 
fet this Evidence in too detached and par^ 
titular 2i Light : For tho' the Proof arifing 
from a fingle Miracle, in Support of a par- 
ticular Dodtrine may be of fufficient Force 
to convince an equitable Mind 3 yet fure, 
/tis infinitely ftronger and more fatisfadlory, 
if we 'vienv at once the whole Chain of Mira- 
cles, by which the great Scheme of Chrijii^ 
anity was propagated, as one vaft ObjeSt : 
Becaufe in this View, we difcover innume- 
rably Citcumii^incQ^ o( nii/iual Relation ?ind 

j^greeme?ify 
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Sect. Agreement^ fimilaf to thofe which are Proofs 
' oi final Caufes in the natural World : lo a 
Word, we difcovcr that Union of iXifign^ 
fhat Cofycarreftce of infinite Gocdnejs^ Wtf^ 
im^ and Ptwer^ which is the fme Indioi^ 
fion (rfthe Z)/wW/y. 

II. If in a Difpeiifation thus proved to 
be from God by iaH thefit cdnairring Sig- 
natures of Divinity, any incidental Circum^ 
Jfances (hould be found, whiish tfe umc" 
countable to human R^afon 1 'm the Part of 
htiman Reafon to acfuiefce in d)is mffleri^ut 
dtid unknown Part, fr'om what is dear «uul 
knewn. Becaufe in a Syftem or Difpeuft^ 
tion planned by injlnife WifHofn, thert 
mu/l of Neceffity be fomediing Vi^hkhjbttfe 
Wifdom cannot comprehend; This the 
noble Writer allows with Regard to i the 
Works of Nature. ** If, faith he, in dui 
" mighty Union^ there be fuch- Relatbos: irf 
*' Parts one to another as ai^ not eafily difi- 
*' covered ; if on this Actount^ ^£WaiMi 
Ufe of Things does riot every where Ajfi^- 
pear, there is no Wonder ; (ince *Ci8 iiMieed 
** no more than what 'mu^ happen of 
" NeceJJity. Nor could fupreme Wifiiobi 
" have otherwife ordered it. For in an In^ 
" finity of things thus relative^ \ ki . iktfiiii/ 

** which 
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*? vfhicb feet not infinitely ^ can fee mahir^ Sect. 

IIL Hence therefore may be evinced 
the Vanity of this Cavil, '^ tliat nothing caa 
'^ be proved to be a divine Revelation which is 
'^ not difcoverable by human Reafon; iince 
'* whatever is rcafonable needs no Miracle 
** to confirm it, and whatever is beyond the 
^^ Reach of Reafon cannot be made to ap- 
** pear reafonable by any Miracle whatfo- 
** ever «/* Hence, I fay, the Vanity of this 
Cavil is evident. Becaufe, as in Nature, 
£0 in Revelation, the full Evidence of Di- 
vinity is founded, not on iingle detached 
Circumflances, but on a mighty Uman or 
Concatenation of Fa<fts, implying the n^oft 
pcrfed: Wifdom^ Power^ and Goadnef$. This 
Foundation being once laid, if any tlffng /;7- 
cidental in either Cafe appears imaccounta- 
ble as to it's End or Ufey it is naturally and 
properly involved, or taken in as ^ P^rt of 
this immenfe Defign^ which thro* it's vaft' 
Extent, muft needs be incomprebenjible to 
human Reafon. 

IV. As to the Objedlion, *' that Mira- 
*' cles may be wrought by inferior or fub- 

^ MoralUlsj P. ii. § 4. » An ObjcSioil urged by 
Tiftdalf mcrgan^ and others. 

altcrn 
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Sect. << baltern Beings :** This vaniflies at once 

IV / o 

' ' with Regard to the Chrijlian Difpenfation, 
on the Evidence as here ftated. For as tfie 
miraculous Adts of Power recorded in thtf 
Bible were wrought for the Support and 
Accomplifliment of a Difpenfation full of 
Goodnefi and pyifdom^ we have the fame 
Proof that they were the Work of theyZ^- 
preme Gody as we have, that Nature is Jo. 
*Tis true, that in either Cafe, for aught 
we know, inferior ox fubaltern Beings may 
have been commiflioned by the Supreme^ 
as immediate Agents. But this Poffibility, 
. in either Cafe, can be a Matter of no Con-* 
iequence to us, while it is manifeft that the 
delegated Beings, whatever they might be, 
afted in full Subferviency to the Goodnefs^ 
fFifdoTMy and Omnipotence of the one eter^ 
nal Cod. 

V. To the noble Writer's Objedkion, 
" that, while we labour to unhinge Nature, 
•* we bring Confulidn on the World, and 
" deftroy that Order from whence the one 
" infinite and perfed: Principle is known ^^^^ 
— the Reply is eafy and convincing. For 
while the fupernatural Power is dircdted ft) 
advance the Happinefs of Mankind, 'tis fo 

\ Moral P. ii, § s. 

far 
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far from deftroying any Principle from Sect* 

whence the one perfed: Being is known ; 1^ 

that, on the contrary, it gives us ftill clearer 
and more fatisfying Notices of the divine 
Providence. 'Tis allowed on all Hands, 
that there are Imperfecftions in the Crea- 
tion : And tho' there may be, and doubtlefi 
are, good Reafons^ unknown to us, why 
thefe (hould not in every Inftance be re- 
moved by a particular Exertion of fupcrna- 
tural Power ; yet when the divine Wilclom 
fees fit thus to interpofe, for the further Ad- 
vancement of his Creatures' Happinefs j 
can any thing be more irrational than to 
fay, that " this is brmging Confufion on the 
" World ?" The only Queftion is, Whether 
•* Happinefs ftiall be deftroyed for the fake 
" of a pre-eftabliflied Law'y or a pre-efta- 
** blifhed Law htfufpendcd for the fake of 
'^Happinefs?'" In other Words, whether 
Poiver fhall be fubfervient to Goodnefs^ or 
Goodnefs yield to Pcnv£r ? A Queftion which 
no found TCheiJl can be left at a Lofs to 
anfwer. As therefore the Exertion of di- 
vine Power, i?i Nature^ is for the Pro- 
duction of Happinefs ; the miraculous Exer- 
tion of Power, for the further Advancement 
Qi Man's Happinefs^ is fo far from " bring- 

5 ** ing 
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Sec t. ■< ing Confuiion on the World, either tbe 

r ' " Chaos and Atoms of the jltbeifis, or thr 
'* Magick and Dscmons of the Polytre- 
*^ iSTS," that it is even the clcarefl Fr^tf, 
or Revelation of the Divinity. 

VL Without this apparent Subfervl- 
ency to tbe Defigns of Wiidom and Good-* 
nefs, all Accounts of miraculous Fad:s muft 
be highly improbable. Becaufe we have 
no Reafon to believe that the Deity will 
ever counteract the eftabli(hed Laws of 
Nature ; unlefs for the Sake of advancing 
the Happinefs of his Creatures. 

VII. On this Account, moft of the pre-» 
tended Miracles recorded in the Heathen 
Story > are highly improbable. For it doth 
notappear^ they were ever faid to have 
been wrought in any Series or Chain : they 
never were direSied to the Accompliihment 
of any one End, thro' different Periods of 
Time : Were frequently far from being 
beneficent : Seldom accommodated even to 
any rational Purpofe ; but generally, mere 
pretended Adts of arbitrary and unmeaning 
Pcn&er. Thus they are effcntially diilin^ 
guifhed from the Scripture Miracles ^ and 
are utterly deftitute of that in tern ai. 

Evidma 
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Evidence which arifii^ from an Vmon of ^ ■ ^ t. 
Dejign, JL, 

VIII. Hence we may clearly di&over 
the Reafon, why the wifer Heathens ridi^ 
culed the Jetvs^ even to a Prweri, for 
their extravagant Regard to Jl&r^irib. They 
knew their own to be a^urd and irratia^ 
tml ; this at once prevented them from em* 
quiring into the real Nature of the ^ewtjb 
Miracles ; and at the fame Time, led them 
to dende and r^eB diefe boafted Wmders^ 
as being no better than their own« 

IX. But on the Evidence as here Hated, 
the Scripture Miracles beconie even proba- 
tie J from the Circiimftances under which 
they are recorded. As they are beneficent : 
As they were wrought thro' diffirent P^- 
rUds of Time in Support of one Difpenfadoa 
full oiWifdom and Goodnefs : As it is hi^ly 
-Improbable that this Difpenfation could 
have been completed in all it's immenfe Fori" 
ety of Circumftance$ without fuch an ioune^ 
diate Interpofitim of divine Power. 

X. And now we fiiall plainly fee the 
Reafon why we rejcft the Accounts of 
Miracles given by Heathen Writers, while 
we believe the other Parts of their Story ; 
and yet cannot rejeft the Jewijh and Cbrif- 

U tian 
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Se (ir. tian Miracles, without tcjefiing at the fame 
^^' Time the whole Hiftof y' in which i3mj are 
. contained. For in the firft Cafe, tisthc 
Miracles are ufelefsy iatmeaningj ahd mcon- 
nested with the reft of the Fafts, it appears 
they are merely political. But the yewijh 
and 0&r^m« Miracles make an ieflcntial 
Part of the feveral Events related ; they 
are fti"ongly tonnefted with this great His- 
tory ^Providence, and are indeed /i&^ 
wry Means by which Providence cotnpltted 
it's gracious Furfofe^ ** the Eftabliflimcnt 
** of Chriftianity/* We cannot therefore- 
rejedt thcfe miraculous Accounts without re*- 
jeding all the natural Events with which 
they are thus intimately interwoven : And 
this we cannot do, without deftroying every 
received Principle of Aflent, and fhaking 
the Faith of all ancient Hiftory. 

I cannot conclude this Argument with- 
out tranfcribing a noble Paffage from the 
Book of Wifdoniy where feveral of ^hielc 
Truths are finely illuftrated : And which 
may convince us, how juft an Idea the 
Jews entertained q^ miraculous Int€rpoJiti(M\ 
beyond what their Enemies have itidiiftrii^ 
oufly rejM^efented. The Writer, after re- 
counting the ftupendous Chain of Mirades' 

wrought 
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Pepple, cx>ncludcs thus. ^^ In all things^ ' ^ 

*VOLord, thou haft .magnified and glori- 

** j&cd thy People, and haft not defpifed to 

*' affift them iq every Time and Place.-—. 

" For every Creature in it*s Kind was fa- 

" fhioned a new, and ferved in their own? 

*^ C^ces enjoy ned them^ that thy Children 

** might be kept without Hurt.— For the 

" things of the Earth were changed into 

" things of the Water, and the thing that 

*^ did fwim went upon the Ground. The 

" Fire had power in the Water^ contrary 

** to his own Virtue ; and the Water fbrgat 

" his own Kind,, to quench.— Thus the 

" Elements were changed among them&lves 

*^ by a Kind of Harmony^ as when one 7«/w 

'^ is changed upon an Iriftrument of Mufic, 

" and the Melody fit U remaineth. 

Thus he nobly exprcffeth the Sabfervi^ 
tncy of the Elements to the divine Will : 
And under the Image of a mufical Inftru- 
ment, which the Ikilful M after tunes ^ changes, 
and direSs to the one Piirpofe of Harmony^ 
he aptly and beautifully reprefents the 
whole Creation as an Inflrument in the Hands 
of Goj>^ which he orders ^ varies ^ and con^ 

V 2 trotdsy 
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S F c T. trouhy to the we unvarif4,End of Happi^ 
IV 

• NESS. 

S E C T I O N V. 

HAVING vindicated the Scripture 
Miracles from the noble Writer's Object 
tions ; and (hewn that they are ib far from 
heingufelefs or aSfidrdj that the grand Scheme 
of Providence could neither have been evi- 
denced nor accompli/bed without them .^ we 
have deftroyed the chief Foundation on 
which his Lordfliip hath attempted to 6i 
his Cavils againft Chriftianity on another 
Subjed; I mean, thzt of Entbufiafm-p which 
naturally offers itfelf next to our Confidera- 
tion» As this is the noble Writer's favourite 
Topic, we may reafonably expedl to fee 
him fhine in it : And in one Re4)€<^ indeed 
be does. He never touches on the Subjed, 
but he rifeth above himfelf : His Im^i- 
nation kindles ; he catches the Fire be de* 
fcribes 5 and his Page glows with all the 
Ardors of this high Paf&on. 

It will, I prefume^ be unneceflary to 
make any Remarks on the large and fmi* 
)ient Lift of Entbufiafis^ Poets^ Qra,tors, 
Heroes> Legiflators^ Muiicians, and Philo- 

fophers, 
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fopliers, * which his Lard(h\p cites from Sec t. 
Plato; He may call them Etithufiajis^ if 
it feem good to him ; and may juftly rank 
himfelf in the Number too, if by that 
Namebeunderftood no more, than a Man of 
uncommon Strength or Warmth of Imagi- 
nation ; for this indeed is the requifite Found- 
ation of Excellence j in any ef the Charac- 
ters here enumerated. 

The only Ciromiftanoe we are concern- 
ed catm^ to examine, is that of re figidus En^ 
tbtffiafm : Chiefly, to point out the efTential 
Qualities and Charadteriftica ti^hich dif- 
tinguifli this from divine Inf^ratim : Hence 
to prove, that our Saviokr and his jipoftles 
werft not religious Enthufiajlsy as the noble 
Writer hath fuggeftekf. 
' ^Tis indeed, as his trordfbip obferves, 
^ a greit Work to judge of Spirits, Aether 
^ they be of God/' We (hall williflgly 
join him in this Fririciple too, ^' that in or- 
^* der to this E*d,' <^ muft antecedently 
" jtid^'oM oVrtl S]^irit, whether it be of 
• ^* keafon' or ^ found Sfenfej free of every 
" byafling Paflion, every giddy Vapour, or 
^' rfieteftthtyly * Fum*. - This is the firft 
' * ktttrvidfedge, ' 'atid preyibUB Judgment ; to 
^ tilid^ft&nd ouHelves, and fchow what 

1^3 :.. i . :.i .." Spirit 
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Sect. " Spirit sfft are of. - Afterwards we vodj 
' *^ judge the Spirit in:Others, confider w,lui 
" their perfonal Merit js, and prove the Va^ 
" lidity o£ their Teftimony by the Solidity 
" of their Brain." On this Principle then 
let the'Cau^ be determined. 

In examining this Subjefl:, therefore, we 
(hall findj Firft, thatinyJ/wRefpeds, Enr 
thufiafm muftj.from it's Nature, always re- 
femble divine Jnfpiration. Secondly, that 
in others it hath generally attempted . a fur- 
ther Refemblance, but hath always betrayed 
itfelf. Thirdly, that in other Circum- 
ilances it is diametrically oppoiite to divine 
Infpiration, and void even of all fecming 
Refemblance. 

FiKST^ Enthufiafm mull, from it*s very 
Nature, in ibme Refpe<5ts always referable 
^ivmt Infpiration. They both have the 
Deity for their Objedt.j and confequeQtly 
muft both be attended with a devout Turn 
of Mind. They muft both be fubje<5 to 
flrong and unufual Impreflions^ the one 
fupernatural \ the other praternatural^ that 
is, beyond the ordinary Efforts of Nature, 
tho* really produced by Nature ; theje^ ^hro' 
their uncommon Force, will often refembW, 
9^nd not eafily be diftinguiflied from, f^e 

which 
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which arc the real Efffea of Jhpermurdl Si c t 
Power: This Circmnftance d^dferve^ at par- - . 
ticular Attention : For thefe two Qtaalkies 
which arc common to both, hive induced 
maiiy to rcjcft the very Nbtibri of 'divine 
Infpiration, as mere Ethufiafm. Whereas 
we fee, that, fuppofing fadi a thing asf di- 
vine Injpiratitmy it cannot but jtefwnble JB». 
tbufafm in thefe two Charadlerj. , 

But tho* it wete ttt^n^^ifOmnferfeifs 

did not hit offfome Features of thcffgeniuine 

'Originak ; yet it were more ftrange, if 

they fhould be able to adq>t them all, by 

fuch a perfed Imitation as to prevent their 

' being dctedked. 

There are, therefore, fccondly, other 
Circumftances in which Entbtifi(^m hath 
generally attempted a further Refemblance 
of divine InJ^iratiohy but in thefe hath al- 
ways betrayed \\(t\ifpurious. 

The firft of this Kind is, *^ A Pretence 
•* to, and Perfuafion of the Power of work- 
" ing Miracles** This Perfuafion muft 
needs be natural to the Enthufiaft ; becaufe 
he imagines himfelf in all things highly 
favoured of Heaven : The Notion of a 
Communication of divine Fewer will there- 
fore be among the chief of his Delirium. 

U4 In 
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Sect. In this the Enthufiaft hath been detected; 
^' J ometimes by the jfbfurdity of the Mirdcit 
attempted, always by his Inability to per-^ 
form what he propofed. There is fcarce 
an jibfurSty fo great, but what hath ibme 
Time or other been aimed at by Bhthih- 
fiafts, in the Way of miraculous Pdwer. 
Their Attempts tuive ever been void of all 
rational Intention^ void of Beneficenci^ void 
d£ common Difccrnment : And hence itiani- 
feftly the Effedls of a heated Imagination. 
That they have always failed in their At-- 
tempts is no lels known. But thde are 
Truths {o willingly allowed by the Enen^ies 
of Religion, that we need not enlarge on 
them. On the contrary, we have feen^ the 
Miracles of the Gofpel are rational^ be^ 
neficent^ muted in one great End ; perform- 
ed before Number t^ before £^emies ; record* 
ed by Eye-WitneJ/es. His Lordfhip indeed 
objefis or infinuates, that the Teftlmony 
even of Eye- Wime&s cannot in this Cafe 
be a Foundation for Aflent, unlefs we kno\(^ 
them to have been '* free both from any 
'' particular Enthufiafm, and a general Turn 
" to Melancholy/' But with Regard to the 
Miracles of the Gofpel, we know that many 
were converted by them, from their former 

Prejudices 5 



I^ejudtces ; and theflrfore <cH>lcir3iQt poft S-^cr: 
fibly be under the Infiueocebftte Cbr^imn ^j!!l^^ 
EnlbufiaTmr fuppofing it fuch». AsmI aa to 
Uieir being £rtie from Mekn€M;^\\iov^aa^ 
we may fafely appeal t&tbe fatfonalanri 
x:oDfift^t Accounts given by the facrcfl 
Pemneri. Melancholy and Eathiiiiafffi wxA 
ever produce inconfiftent ; Vtfiwa. • Fori 
Proof that the Scripture Miracles krd not of 
this Nature, we appeal to what^^th bfeea 
already faid dn this 6ubje<lt in the prececding^ 
Se<%on. . ' « 

But there is om miraculous Gift; /i^ 
&ft ofTtongueSy whicih hath more gencrall]^ 
been fu{)pored the peculiar Effeft of Infpi- 
ration. We have an Account of this Kind 
recorded in holy Writ \ Aftd this Accounf 
the noble Writer hath thought it expedient 
to^ turn to Ridicule ; by reprefenting this 
fuppoied imitaculoui Gift, as the mc?re ££* 
f^ of ilrorig^iVfe/{»r^^/)^y and natural Ine^ 
briation. To tht6,Purf«^> having ohfervod 
from Df. More, that '♦ the Vapours ' and 
" Fumes of Melancholy partake of the Na^ 
" turc of Wine;" he adds, **Onc might 
^^ denjefture from hence, that the malicions 
^* Oppoferi ofcarly Chriftianity were not un^ * 

*^ verfed 
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Sect. <« vcrfed in this Philofophy ; when they fo- 
" phiftically objeftcd againft the apparent 
** Force of the divine Spirit fpcaking in di- 
** vers Languages, and attributed k to the 
^ Power of new Wine ^." Agreably to this ia- 
finuated Charge, he tells us of " A Gea- 
" tleman who has writ lately in Defence of 
revived Prophecy, and has fince fallen 
himfelf into the prophetic Ecftafics/*Thc 
noble Writer adds, *' I faw him lately un- 
** dcr an Agitation (as they call it) uttering 
" Prophecy in a pompous Latin Style ^ of 
** which, out of his Ecftafy, it feems, be 
" is wholly incapable \'^ 

Here we may fee, how ready ibmc 
People are to ftrain at a Gnaty and yet fwai-- 
low a Camel. The noble Writer ridicules 
the Gift of Tongues from divine Injpira^ 
tiony as abfurd and impoflible : Yet he be- 
lieves, you fee, or affeSls to believe, that 
this Man could fpeak Latin by the folc Force 
oi Imagination and Entbufiafm. A com- 
pendious Method this, of learning Langua- 
ges ! I have fomewhere met with a very ra- 
tional Remark, That whereas it was charg- 
ed by Festus upon St Paul, ^' that 
" Learning had made him mad^* this No-' 

^ Mfc. ii. § 2. \ Let. on Entbu, § 6. 

" tion 
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tion inverts the Charge } fpr thus ^^ Mad-^^^'^* 
^* nefs may make a Man learned.' . .. 

But leaving. his Lordfhip's Admirers tp 
determine which, is the greater Miracle, a 
Gift ,Qf Tongues irovaGod^ ox a Gift of 
Tongues from Melancholy ; "tis our Part to 
(hew the.eflential Charafters of Diftindlion 
between the Reality of one ^ and the Prefence^f 
o£ the other Now diis v^ill appear mod 
evident, if we compare them, both in their 
Manner i and their End. As to the Manner 
pf this new prt^hecying SeSi^ th? noble Wri- 
ter himfelf tells us, it was that of Ecjiacy 
and Convulfion ; and that he faw this Gen- 
tleman under an Agitation when he had the 
Gift ofT^ongues. As to the End pretended 
in this miraculous Gift-, it appears there 
was really none : For the pompous Latiif 
Style was uttered among a People who, ia 
general, underftood the EngliJI^ Language 
only : It could therefore ferve to no rational 
Purpofe. On the contrary, it appears that 
the miraculous Gift of Tongues conferred on 
the Apoflles, was rational both in its Man^ 
tier and it's End. There is not' the lead 
jflint of it's having been attended with Ecf- 
tafics or Convulfions-, nay, it appears from 

the 
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Sect, the Account, that it could not have been Co 
' attended : And froni the Occafim it appdtti 
how proper it was, with Regard to it's End. 
The Recital is noble and rational : Lit" 
it anfwer for itfelf. ** And thert were 
•dwelling at Jerufalem, Jews, devout 
" Men, out oi every Nation under Heaven. — 
** And they were all ama2ed) and marvelled, 
** faying one to another, Behold, are ntx 
^ all thefe which fpeak, GatiUam f And 
•^ how hear we every Man in our own ^ongue^ 
" wherein we were born ? Partbians^ and 
MedeSy and Elamites, the Dwellers in Mf- 
fopotamia^ and in Judea^ and Cappodocia^ 
^^ in Pontus and jlfia, Phrygia and PiMtf- 
" pbylia^ in Egypt ^ and in the Parts ofLiiya 
*^ ^hont Cyrene : And Strangers of Rami i 
** yt"^i and Profelytesy Cretes and ArnHinii 
•* we do /^^^r /i6^/» j!^m)^ in our Tongues 
•^ /)&^ wonderful Works of God !'" HoW joft 
an Effort of divine Power ! which dUioiSiA 
at once give InflruSiion to thofc who moft 
wanted it; and be the natural Means 0f 
conveying and dijperfmg the glad lyiirigi 
of the Go/pely to ^^ Nation under Heaven! ^^ 
It (hould feem probable, dierefore, that die 
Men who *^ mocked and faid, thefe Men are 
" full of new Wine,*' were the Natives of 

Judea. 
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yu^^' For ^ET^-^pi?,, wc find, iminedjatcly Sect. 
arpftt, *nd ad(Jr^e4 oifnielf to tbcfe in par- 
ticular. " Yf Men .of 'Judea" &c. And 
it was ji^tgral for them to entertain this 
SuTpicion ; beqaufe. they pejther underAood 
whatthpApoAles uttered, nor could imagine 
how they fliould obtain a Knowledge of fo 
many various Tongues. They moft, there- 
fcre, naturally fufpeit, that the Apoftles were 
tuteriag mmecning Soundi : And this they 
v^arded as the EfieA of Wine. 

Another repiarkabje Circumflance, ia 
which EnthufiaAs have often pretended to 
referable the divinely infpired. Is " the Gift 
*' of Prophecy." Which, indeed, is no more 
dian another Kind of Miracle. In this too, 
Eothunafm hath always betrayed itfelf. 
FirA, and principally, with regard to the 
£v$nL The frequent Attempts ofthis Kind, 
and their perpetual Failure^ need not here 
been umerated : They are known fufHciently. 
This cannot be charged on the Apofiki with 
the leaft Appearance of Reafon : For it is 
a Gift they hardly ever pretended to. Our 
JSaviour indeed foretold many and great 
Events— the Defedion of Peter j his own 
Savings, Death, Refurreiflion, andAfcen- 
£on i the Defcent of the Holy Spirit, the 
I Perfecution 
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Sect. Perfecution of his Difclples, the Propagation. 

- ' of his Religion among the Gentiles, the ap- 
proaching Miferies and final DeftrufUon of 
yerufaJem. Now all thei"c Events were 
clearly accomplifhed : So far, therefore, 
are they from proving him an Entbufiaftt 
that they demonftrate him pofleiled of di' 
vine Fore-Kfjowledge. 

But beiides the Event, there is a not- 
able Circumftance in the Afownfr, which hath 
ever diftingui(hcd r^fl/ from ^rffWi-ii, true 
from y^^ Prophecy: And which the noble 
Writer's groundlefs AfHrmations have made 
it neccflary to infift on. 

He fays, " I find by prcfent Experience, 
** as well as by all Iliflories facred and pro- 
*• phane, that the Operation of this Spirit 
" is every where the Jame as to the hdily 
*' Organ "." In Confirmation of thishecitcs 
a Paflage from the Gentleman who was fub- 
jc(S to the prophetic Ecftafies, which in- 
forms us " that the ancient Prophets had 
** the Spirit of God upon them under Ec- , 
" ftafy, withdiversftrangeGefturesofBody . 
" denominating them Madmen (or Enthu- 
" fiafts) as appears evidently, fays he» ia 
•' the Inftances of Balaa/n^ 5oa/, DaviJ, 
" Ltt. en Enih. § 6. 

"Exfkiel, 
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'^Bzekiely X)attiel%" &c. And he adds. Sect. 
the Gentleman " proceeds to juftify this by 
the Pradtice of the apoftplic Times, and 
by the Regulation' whic^ the Apoftle 
** himtfelf applies to thefe feeniingly irregu* 
« lar Gifts ^** la this Inftance it is not 
unpleafant to obfervc the different Views of 
his Lordfhip, and the Gentleman he refers 
to, ia their Endeavours to eftablifh this 
pretended Faft. The one was zealous to 
fix a Refemblance between the old nnd the 
new prophetic Manner, in order to ftrengthen 
the Credit of the revived Prophecy : The 
other's Intention plainly was, by that very 
Refemblancey which he was willing fhould 
pafs for real^ to dcftroy the Credit of the 
Scripture Prophecies, well knowing that the 
other deferved none. 

But fo it happens, that the noble Wri- 
ter's .Friend proves as bad an Hiftorian^ as 
he was a Prophet : And fails as miferably 
in relating pqft Events, as in foretelling 
future. The Truth is, that both his Lord- 
ship and the Gentleman feem to have been 
in ^ Fit ofEntbufiafmy and have therefore 
been induced to mingle a little pious Fraudy 
thro' a Zeal for their refpedtive Theories. 

For 
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S £t>xcPor In RealitjF, this pratendMi 

j§ uttoFly fi^l:kk>us. There is not liM4«ft 
Hint ia ^rtptnrr thit Tinj nf thiT Pnrfnij? 
mentioned as frue PrqihcCs, vere Mcr Ab- 
jed to thefe Ee/latic, coma^/ht MoUkms^ 
whidi the cnthufiaftic Gentlcnan «id .iusC 
Tribe were always feized with. As toiht:^ 
Regulation made by die ApoiUe Pav^;. 
M'hoever confults the Place p will fiad, there- 
is no Mention made of Ecji^^^ Cunm^um^. 
or extraordmaiy ^^'^ illo^fOTx^^ And* /ds- 
clear, that our Saviour always delimrad his • 
Prophecies on every incidental Qcca&rn^^ 
under ail the. etmnion drcum^anceS' of hMU 
man Life ; calm^ Jeremy and widi umfffiSei^ 
Deliberation. So that the whole Chwgs^ is ? 
a bold, continued Falihood, void ofV^lBfeh)' ^ 
and even the Appearance of it. » \£ 'V ^l ; 
Indeed, from the Inftancerwlikli? ths-^ 
noble Writer cites from V3aGir.aadl»ivY> ' 
'tis evident that the eld beatben Fnlenieml 
to Prophecy were affeded-in the fame ^£M&- 
^^i^w Manner, as the modern CbriftianSiOh^ 
thiiHads. His Lordihip 'might hsmc -^citod*^ 
twenty more from andent. Writers^ Attd 
what can be rationally k^erred irom them^• 
What but ^this - - " That this rcttvid^ 

' 1 Corinth, c. xiv. 

** jfigitaucn 



'"^OMDlfanoetbatcftfhiaUyiiift^ 
'«>^; and diftfaigiiiaieth k ftora the rad 

Taitt are tiir CircmnAnDces in which 
Btadnifiaiin will ganerally ,^mi to rtfemUe 
itnir Jhfpiration : iho' on a nearer Scradny^ 
thefe very Circomftances will always deti0 
it. We come now to enumerate fhxde other 
Q^ties peculiar to Entliufiafin, in which 
it bears no RefemMance to divine Inipira- 
tite, and in which they are, at firft 
View, dearly diftinguiihed from each 
other. And here it is remarkable, that, as 
the aeUe Writer dwells xm thcfommr^ fo 
hir Icarce ever Uacbes on thefe following 
ChacaAers of ckar difiinSim. This pecu-* 
Bar Conduft can hardly be judged acciden-^ 
tid: For a Man of Wit can cafily improve 
a /lar/M/Reiemblance into a coM^e one : 
Boc to have added other Features^ of abfo- 
lattDifimkHty^ would have weakened the 
LUmtfi^ and confeqoently have di%raced 
die iwttndid Rifrefentation. 

Tn% d]d«fQ^dkies,vi^id}t clearly, and 
at firft View, di^ingui(h Enthajrafm irom 
divine In^iraiim^ I fiod enumcnted by the 

X fine 
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S^:c T, £nc Wtitfr of the Letter m St. PnutLCkiH^ 
^' wrfion. Thcfc are, " lieat of Tcmpor, .fldGr-^ 
* lancboly^ Credulity^ SelfrConceit^ znd J(g^ 
/' norancty So £ir as thefe relate to %U 
Paul^ the Reader is referred to the excel- 
knt Work here cited. 'Tis our Part. W 
confider them as they may afied oUr $a^ 
viour» and the red of his Apoftles. Aq4 a 
brief Confideration may fufiic^eV T9r ^1 
(except the laft) are fo repugnant to jdieir 
Chara£terSi that the very Meqlionof d\em 
ftfutes the Imputation. ^ - . . . • 

. Wi TH Regard to the firft of thpfe Qua* 
litie$, " uncommon Heat of Temper/'. 'tis 
of all others. moil abhorrent from oor Sa^ 
z'iours Cbarafter. He is cvtryvfhf^Tpj^tc^ 
(ool, and unmoved, even under tb^ a;^|(m.^it-^ 
ter Cir.^rumftanccs of Provpcatiqal^f , , He 
every v^here appears a perfej£tj494el of 
Benevolence, Meeknefs, and mild A^jifty. 
The iame Temper generally prevaUck among 
his^ Appdles : More paf tjculafly :Wi;.^i^ay 
obferve o^ the RyangeUjh,^ who are ^inh 
mediate Evidences^ that ii> their Wdtinffi 
they djfcover the moft |^fei£t Coo^fjs^^^d 
they been of a fiery pifpoution,.,tncy had 

^SuDr, Law' tUfe of ajrljt? Vn^ttlkUChmStst 
U .described at large, 

not 









not failed ' to load the EAenOe^ of their S «'cT' 

crudfied Lord, with th$ bmereft iSj/Tis/Mf • -.-^ 
With as littie Rcaibfl can Mklaficboly be 

charged on die! Pbuhdefs pf Chrifthnity*. 

GittSawW earnest •*" eating an^d drinking:** 
^ l^b'ctitiriply £^, f/)»r{;/^^ zh&Jocfal^ that 

be was branded &y his ]^nemics^ as a Friend 
* 5^ Publicans and Sinners. Aflothcr CJr- 

c^iDiiftance, befides the F^fRoXi^t Solitude^ 

'hath ever d^(tinguiihed Meiancbofy : Thzt 
'^'U, •* an Over-'Fhndnefs arid Dg/fi^r io fuffer 

^'JBi .thjp apprehended Caofe of iTruth, be-. 

^;yond the juil and rational Ends of Suffer ^ 
ing/* Now this is diametrically Qppofite,« 

b'thtf Character of our Saviour and his 

^ ** ' . .. ' . 

' A()0i{lei5: Tor even Jbsus himfelf 5^as in 
kii^&f^ at the Apprehenfiori of his ap- 
proaching Sufferings. So far were his Dif^ 
dples, fix>m being tainted with this Melan-** 
chbly^ that they difcovered unmanly Peari 

^ fyrtteyallfarjiok-bim andjkd. 'Tis true,, 
they afterwards endured the feverefl Trials 
with imihdken Cdhftancy ; yet flill, with 

"" ititrefignii^i^^^ t^txhtEager^^ 

nefs ttid fandii^ Vjfunti of all known E/i- » 
tbu/iafis\ 

' For a leaiarkable Inftance of this, ice a Story re* 
btingto Savanorola. CharaSl. ATtJuvux. i. in the 
• . Notes. 
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. ^* Ftftthdktidh/ ' Tb WtttSaViotir htoff*ir lrfe» 
in itV vc^ mtiiirc\itlbic]fyf^cit^l ■ ^W^ " 

MH^: BikorPritfpdHttiEkalmhatioilHiVitt'i 

this is iih tihVarytrig Cifbthi&fttHCef^iif^ffiiei* 

•"adfmHf a*t)i«ftn:^'^ Binlfrtt^dicW*di«* 
the tiofted 'Aofeunfe ■ bf tScT'CKiftd^Hillflrf J^ 
tiwt thcy'bfi^ii, hay al>#ij«'yfo«^W'«^'b«« 

'Ti^ equilly" evident, ttrt^iitdt 'oViH^^tidttb^* 
•f, butYllrMdft di(beti^<ki 'bfe R^Iurtta^iii'^ 
tHl ortttxiriit'hY {tre4!<VitJte'fevid^<^> ^Tkeft^ 
CtrcutlAft^oe^alSbfdjlrtDtke^^Il2(ler«r^hkflf;^ 
thit the Apbftles tv<»V Aot EMth^fiathi \ 1^ 
caiife irU eUbntially of 'tKeNk'rui«<i$f tiAi:^t 
thtifiafm, *<'tor<ruh onr fie^oM^'iiV-Che ^peti' 
" Chlniicr bf A? R>^ mc^itkd 0^mmi«^^ 
N6V>r tii- evident, they ^ibafiged thislP^' 
O/fWm iconcetmng the Mfipirai Dofttlhtdn 
of Christ.' into the firhit'Belief of hlsJDndll/' 

cannot therefore juAlv charge them witl;^ 
that Cre<kliijf; vilakh it the Charo^rjilic of ^ 
Entbufiafm*. i ' -^ 

• S«€ ibil Point trested witli great Particularity of 

The 
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TTJ^ich; had) ^vfi^-J^een -oof^vx x^pft dif- t ' *. 

bcQil laid 4)1? Aeif^piaf^, ., T;;^ Jg^ji^Oaft , 

«f»;^ and C»j(rwi««^^<» fi^th.^rj?/:*^^ 
aftd chreribws. with a: Conteii4il^,.a)li who 
dr» oot- -of bi$ owA.Syftem',-. ja.^nr Stvipuf). 
'ime-dhcov^il^ moftuitfeigiiedr^^iMNV/ir)^ and 
Cfe(f^^^^ :tt»wm4#. all M«ii. ..«.Whei> urged 

£>.i% «■ hc^fi;om:Tc;fidv|Qgti)(u^iin|pf>7i'^ 

Q)d>{lfae conibot-PcA^GC. 4jf ey«r]r £nthu>* 
fii^i) tbat» oil ,tbc cootiarjs. hie cs^ty apn • 
pc^ |» hi6.Work«aad .Dof^mes^^i. addu^ 

tha^JJ, in Mivh« we ^hear ^kncff only %» 
*tvCD)rr^«C8,.iNiF..Wita«6 cuxnot be- efta-^ 
'^.^llOMdasa Tfiith"J'i The iameTi^rn of 
lyiif^.i^ppfeifrs iQI the ApofUes.. ThcyaffcSt^ 
np^j^upofiprky, thtto&lvfs, ;nQr cq>refs.oc 

Proofs in a Pampnlet ihtitled, ** jf Ds/cidrji proving 

8 T. P. 

* JkUt. vii. 1$. • 7«A« V. \u 
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3'i o<)h ntfipiidtd^Rt^fjm'^M^^^ 

.-«-'- - ^yjtn Rs^rd' to others*'.- •^'' * ■ «* -' utmi.- v 
Tbb laA* entity eonM)iionri»£attofiaft%i 

6n hb Afoftl^ widi!«<f Air^«if TVion^ 
Bbt ^ 'tet is; thftt^miMi^O^^I^^ 

iaSdpfiDrt oPit.* ^^iiliiaU cammii^^ 

*^ that Ignonnot'ttf-Wiuirfef4iede% iMiflJl 

*^']Mt)ddt6 the i»ol^ •4p£MJ/$^<3i0oil&fi«a% 

** trinet.'^THerc; £fi(i6^^4«or<»uv^«iidiB«» 
tia^a/k'ha96 wroaght H^MitefwAKf t^ 
peared, In tirety Age andNMioavA Has ch| 
icittd0ed'bedthehiH<4»: -For- <xiliMeaw^i;fi||wi 
diafiaft maybe fbpp^fed-to^'hM* maoihteKh 
ndlBiibmeei which tttlft^ ift ibnlo ]>Bgm 

tfae^ wdetteted h {&l^€fc^ «it>:ConaraiiUji>iit 
iniift beeoAie th6 SpoH and Prtty-ittf thedh- 
i^'«u I^Ighlfr^f ail iim^^i jbz^jgiw 

Now, that the Apo^(d9^<[nd BvtadgePs 
were mU^tmii. nimft^^-^edc^ W '1;^^: 
And Ac* ^ noble Writinr 'ha& takdC'^ba 

him to 1i^ethem^t^^lA^V^Mi^^ 

^ '«- this 




ii|U vary Circimjft«n«i^«wfWe^l^^th^|J»ci^^^ 

fiow die Charge vHrEtitbufyi^^^i g^ ifer 
wn«r.^)icy from iherinv^vf .^-i|v^)gi^§)<v^. 
#teimbn to-nU fim»0$tM»^^9^^s^;^ 

«ii|r Icifta(ioft«ah«j, of«P9pe^ « aj 

•«viAis to. . iSut CtecgP <?C : ignflfs^^eCjjgMtift 

pWofidiHottr/ tbr^.Kn49li(? ^f^Cllif^i^jp^ty 

infinoat^ ' . ^JHlipd^a. ^^: M W4 "^ 
aK!B»( Breast w&w)^ <|tif ,^yang^^h^ 

.Sid^ X 4 oave 



3^ (HHcfxs^iMkm^^Mi^sii^^ 

tl|a$ .the fyntdfTAi^i^GkifiimtitfmtmiA* 

' ' ' . • 

Stcr> SXNC £ .therefore we have iipplndedi 
^♦^ tq> the rdigioia..andMarMl-^DoO!kMK9^>. 
Quriftiamtyi as e concorrent Pitof io6<at'aF 
ir'vfW QrigiHal y it 9rS1 be neoeflary uonS to 
exaoui^what ^soUe Wtterr hatb^id^ 
ledged or fuggefted 4^dnlb tbi* (iiwdl < ig^ 
iiai Part.of4»ur Re%iohi ■'- •"-' J isiliin 
. ANo.fir£t,.it.:tppcazs i^roaA lliei^genQtii 
T.mtLxi^ CbarvkoF^icsi that ilbejiidbkt 
Avtboc; regards religious B^iAiiJbmmfi ^ 
being quite at a-diftaoeev from PMlofopby 

and 



^4ftltiKat»4. fay ih«:*AMioite t>^3feiill^''dA^> the' 
V Courfe, ^u^maM |iWmittcll'>%^^Biliaicir 

^)^iMppify balanc^-s fUifeh ted fiirj^^f y 
KrLeimiog tttfd >$cience.4kKiit>Ull^. "^ yfiki^ 

Such therefore bdfig hi&L«jp}flSi]>%^Idm «# 
%PHbUf Re^gion, which he ever oppofes to 
frivate O^nim'mA •PhlloSpf^/'i 'tis no 
Wonder he fliould infinuate the Folly of 
CbiiftMoilyKwhi^ promifeth tt> all if slF^ -r ■>\i 
ffslyt^.' *^ that Aejf-fliall .kncwf. the ^rktl^ .jfl^ 
fj and the Truth ihaU make thenr/^nw;" V 
oiBuT QotiwridkAafiding the nd>ip Writers 
fltatialit>|r to the 9y&tca of Ancient Pa^anifm, 
.which bfiltadidaapljr. imbibed 4t»nar hisia^' 
miliar Con verfe with ancient Writers j at^ 
4it{Mqiidkcd Mind can hpfitate aJVIoment, 
.iBirdfiieGduoiag the ibperior -Excellence oT 
:l)ie Cfet^tfir-Siefigiony ponipired^'with tbcf& 

V . V [. :,:w. LtU4*'gnlbif ■■■• ■' •■■•- •••• • ' 
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9c c T. vritt-meant, bqtdefediveSche^ttof i^ik^ 
^^' PeBn. For, as'grofs Error, and Miftpi' 
prehenlion of th^ divine Nature and Axa^ 
butes, was dieply interworen with an(;feM' 
faganifnt ;'((!>, 'til Well known, that in Fa€C 
die niofl homd Enormities were eoilhniitfle^^ 
upon Principfri under the Autheirity ' and 
Example Of thieir ]>fetehdid'(3odii '{<dr4 
StTATTmtnrif' Hmielf oifraft,-' whMtindeof 
k Were ifollir lo dlOijr,' tha^ 
itihTieity^iLpff^fitl^Pvtik^X^ 6f 'AaibJkV 
If fo,4t follows, that to c 6hl n itin t c a » ' a?3d| 
Idea of the divine PerfeaioMa kb'all MttK 
Imd, tnuft tend- fopetthi- their firtiKy • '^ 



fffvinoff their ^iB^ptntJs, ■•^Vn uiiereNilrt^ 
tffoStj mgirurm M'impotitf^, tor faStg 
Mankind to Vntia Igmrakei^ sMid * JiAft«rji; 
lUhcfe 'tis evident; ^t JhfirHu^w^kiii^ 
ligibn are libt^^ rklicutda^ TllSh^- hfi 
Lordfhip woiild reprefenit them' j aiid ■•iSaUk 
CbryHanity, if indeed it t(i^eigk^ ^nih 
is ir Religion- in it'^ Tendeney tati^^i^ 
teri^al xo Mankind than Hanefi^^l^l 

;* '*Ti8 TO diflicultTaiklb afllglj t!M5'«rt* 
)gc{M Canfe of this^o dtBirerit ahd''«««^ ^ 
f^e Gaum Q£tiicp4gakSf1^tib»^oin4slk 

' - of 



iigj|f,( the Ncceflity Pif^jrfigiou$^J^lidf.aH ^ 

lJ^Wfg,whicb tbcir uncjcpe wi^ccdJleafbiiL 
99Vl^/MgK^ As Nations gn:>)i^.>^ifer and 
i;)9li;4 po^iO»c4> thqr &w thcr^Wcndjs jnd' 

9Wf^r.t h <fi»,J3cfB^ ap^Abijur/Jii^ to & 
^,1^^ (uipian |^q%^«^^*;g^,,^ 

pation oiSvine Truth ; to reveal thole ^^ 
And wiiicb, fo fat.M th^v^can affcd cither 












of j^ /9>7;^Mr) ftre MA^imeBij^kfVx^ 

county €hfiftiiitH«f>wkl {«ffta^ (>iM9«^' 

peded) Ift k's firft ^fi6tineatidR : : All (Jiff.' 

tempts to dnhg« 6r «d<l' to ki DDOtlnil^* 

Iiave but difcbvered theit< o'v*<n AMbidJi)»>:' 

And Exf^Mence tf?eiy fhy fiioris^ «k) fifiiro' 

convmcedi iis* that th« o^^'MethaA «€^^t<jbi^ ' 

tdiring « pure iih4 untottt^ -Sj^Deiiil o^ 

prftdtieat Religion and nni6ra( Pifec^pfiSi^^d-iM? 

ftkrch.foT theniifttheiincoRinieiitediPagM'' 

of Ttfie- Gofpcl. '■'■• ■■■ ■ ■■■■< ■: I w -.^ ■i\Wv 

Thvs, what wt9 the EfSSet 6f fifitft^^ 

amoiig the Heathens, the fiobl6'Wt1t)M'>^^^"' 

partially attnbutes to Chotct > Bfi^^ilriftakM:'' 

a I>{;;^^ for an BxeeUmeet- Alti-f^tf^' 

prefers the Weaknefs of Mc«r fodlctWifi^^* 
dontiofGoD. -■ '1 ' •'!'.i3rir 

- Another Cavil frequentfy^ Jtb^ m^nk"' 

finnated hy his Lord(hip«igaiiiA'€8v<i$itoMA^,'' 

feems to havte been the htttttMlXStffli^MHMi^ 

of tbeiaft'fherittoned. He^ucSi^isidihiresiJ^^ 

P^gan Rcligioins; as ^iaTing hiiett'^fieibtk^i 

and mutually incorporaiid hitei^each^bllMliA 

And often reprefeQCs Giri/iidm'ty, lis Ittf 1111'^ 

'tmfociabU^ furly, txAfoliUoy Complexioiit 

tending 
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U»f^-iti the WayLpf tfl^gakis <)>'^ ?°^t 
t9»itbtf ; pceteadfl^^ rimfedM Xeip^. 4^1: 
oiHc lUl^kfiD twclfb^9:.fwaUow up and 4e«^^ 

7ci«$|f )io evetyi^Siit^ed v tends ..to deihoy^! 
Falfibeod : That is, by ratiotud.ConviSiwr,^^ 
ThSv^wwe ObjediQa migk be Mir^^ag^inft 
i^iifevtton^iBi>Uofi)fby^< wbid^ dfBiftcQy«4: 
tbii {i^t^^i Fabki t.- Qr.aga|pft ^th^ ^«/«r«> j 
nntmi^jfimt b«a«fe>tbftcluinfy:.^aw<>fi 

The fame might be urged againft tb&Uie^. 
fulHfC^ ,^tbe>frjti^t.iS^iiirr/^g^£|^».becattre 
it,4^<:«p>d«MrM!f ly^f ev«ry ii|fca4or LAiftre : . 

fiifwili4f(i^ytkmk \^W-«- bojt .4^^mi^ 
Afllvr^yi^e .fiuikth a-'^vpfsioc Lv(lre# wbea^ 



« 

CJift (h reveeitedReUpm oHdCbrifitahsiy. 

^^^-tbeSufttflbghtmfnefs Jt^ The 

^Gcrfpel ' therefore is fo &r unfoci^it^ i$ to 
'difcredit JSrr^; Ind is inoompadble with 
tbis^ as JUgbt with Ddrbufs : Bui not , fo 
Wificiablij^ to rom^/ the erroneous. AsJto 
diereli^urDebates» tiien, which Chrifii* 
anity hath *occifi(Hied^ and the Wars and 
Manures confequent upon them, Jwhich the 
noble Writer fo juftly detefts ; Chriftlaoity 
ftands dekr of the Charge, fill it cani be' 
fliewn that it countenanced tt^e ihhvman 
Principle of Intolerance : An^ . ^his^ it't 
bitttreft Enemies can never do ' '^Tis true, 
that if we be fo irradohal as to take our Idea 
of Chriltianity from the Repr^ehbitipns of 
Enthtifiafts and Bigots^ hodupjg can ap- 
pear more abfurd and niilcfievioiis : As, . in 
' like Manner, if we confider' the Seavtrs 
under the perplexed Revolutions an4 im* 
lignant A(pe^ of the old Aftronomers aod 
Aftrologers^ nothing can be more unworttiy 
' cither of divine Wifdom or Goodhefs. "Hut 
how can diele falfe //y/^j;-^i affeft the hpltk 
ShnpUcity^ ^ind Benignity of iiie Gojpef, Jot 
the Solar Syftem t To the WM jind' Ac 
Word of God, we muft repair, for a^tixre 
Idea of their undifguifed Perfeftion : And 
there we (hall read their divine Author; in 

die 



the WgH|^. CJxara^^.j^ j^ Seot* 

Goodaci^.. So £u: ther^ftrc is Chrxftiaait? ^ . 

from encouraging W ^s anp ^auacrfiSy .^ oa 

' Account of a Di0efeik(i in Opinion, that 

it*s divine Founder hatb (xprefsly wacAed 

' tus Followers agaipft :^e.SuggefUons of tbit 

y horrid, *yen^)er';. Npfja^x^tbcfc filial Con- 

^ (e(]t»ence8 ever arife* lunppg i^Jfiums^ liU 

thev hav^ divefted thcmfelves o£ Qirifiian 

^ (Zarityf iJM,'* nujftakea tbcvery ^rincijpks 

' of' their Profip^on. 

: y But Ae^ noble Wrjt^j: proceeds to iHII 

more bitter Inye^^ if jppflzble^ agamft 

" Oirifiianify. For hie often injQnuates, that 

/ the Profped of Happine^ and Miicry in 

' ahbtKer Life, revealed in the GofpeL ttods 

" to the Deftrudion of all true Virtue\ In« 

deed we cannot much Wonder that hit. 

Lordihip (bould treat Chriftianic^ in tbia 

K|anner, whc^i we cpofider what he hath 

l^rown out againft Religion in general, ia 

\ ^y& B^e(ped. Thefe C^ils have alrouljr 

been conddered at large : Whatever there* 

fore hf lifth infinuated againft our ReligioA 

ififwttc^ary will naturally be refer'dto^ 

'^d ^dually be. refuted by thefe more 

, ii^eral Obfer vatipns ^. . Ijiovvever, there are 

. ^LnJu \x. • /<• ^Wii^trndHrp. iii § 3; • See 

two 



lorlhrMiPdBgeiWi tlw8iit$ca.feM^ 

s'ktble, tilae thqr nuj ftem tDdefew s 
fiparM Omfidertttioo* 

After having ridiculed and branded 
Chriftianity, as deftroying the Sjmter^ki 
Part of Vimie^ he tells us *' The "^em as 
^* wd! as Heathens were left to their Philo-i 
^ ibphy to be inftrudted fai the fublioM Part 
^ of Vif tucy and induced by Rtafin to that 
^ whidi was never enjoyn*d them by Com* 
*! mand. No Premium or Pen&h^ being 
^ inforced in thefe Cafes, die difinterefted 
*' Part fubfifted, the Virtue was a free 
^ Choice, and the Magnanimity of the Ad 
« was left intircV* 

Here, again, the noble Writer hadi goT 
tt> his Pecttliaritiei. What other Title this 
J^aflage may deferve, we (hall foon difbover. 
For, iirfl, fuppofing his Aflertion true^ 
what he notes in the Jenoifi and HeuAm 
Religions as an Excellence, had certainly been 
a DefeSt. For are not Hottentots, ¥rUd Hh 
dians, and Arabs, '* left to their Philofi)* 
^ phy, to be induced by Reafon to duit 
^' which was never enjoined dlcm by 
'* Command ? No Premium or Fenaky 

being 
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^fiMhf irfiiiiif4iiHnirt»ii»*i iifw &*>c A 
T Biittiif iMiiiitliii ribi Yiiiiii it ■ fiM ^ 
<*Choice» andtfacMig iwHjiiflhiiAA:****'^ 

iRinld'«giindebijfeaMM»Ssv«9«t*i «odit 
Mtbcr ^ehan not dUgmm Ckxifi'mitf, woakl 

Bife: B&'i^ (or ft«ti tne 69^ isMRMg*^^) 

fduidB, ^*JUw«k CooftitiiUoos, civil and . 
** KELiotoos Ritc^ whatinrer-rriMlrMt pr 

.Bur m Fad, nci^pr th* Js^ivs tat 
civilized Heathens were ever <t9i«iltd wi^ 
liiis fi£rras^. Tl«ey &w th« Neoefli^ of 
legions B«^ief % add iu th^ ftw it's Ne» 
ceffi^» ^o diey infbrced it. With IUgii4 
tortfae jsw9t the noble Writer cenlradi^ 
ItUo&X vnMa tbe ComptTs of ten Linet : 
For thare<fae lays, *' their Religjoa taught 
<VtoO'fiilurrStBte, oor exhibited any Rewards 
fh)Mi>Fttnifliment>, ^htfideijuch as v/ere teat" 
yt49raif'th This ia the very Truth. Here 
f^n^mkmw a ttrnp^rai SanSion of Pre- 
IftMH^nd Penally, Reward and Punijh» 
aunt : Yet in the Paflage above cited, and 

l^feabove, EJ/i^ u. $ 10. ' AhraUfts^ Part i. § 3. 

Y which 



%%\ Off. f pealed Heli^Qif andChfffti^ky^ 

S^r c Tr which ftands clofc by the other in the Qri^ 

^^ ginal, he fays, " there, was na Premium 

*Sor Penalty inforccd, no Reward or Pi)n- 

"Khmentl" His Lordfhip deals a&^/i^^ 

and con/ijlently by the civilized Headiens.: 

For, covld he indeed have forgot the dif* 

tinguifhed Aankj which, in the E^nfian 

Fieldsy was afligned to thofc who fell . to 

iavc their Country ? - 

» • 

liic Wlarwyi oh Vkr^iAUpugnando vuherapntffl-^ 

Ommbui bis nivea cinguntur timpors vitts^. ' 

. And now let the Impartial determine^ 
whether the noble Writer's Obiervatioa 
hath more of Sagacity or of Iruti in it. 

But the Chridian Dot^rines rektiBg. to 
an hereafter, are to undergo a yet feverer 
Jnquijition from the noble Writer.: They 
are to be tortured and mangled oa the Rack^ 
of mt ihall I fay, or of Buffoonry ? « The 
*' Misfortune is, we are feidom taught to 
*' comprehend this Selp^ by placing it in 
** a diftindt View from it's Reprefentadve 
*' or Counterfeit. In our holy Religion, 
•* which, for the grcateft Part, is adapte^tt 
" the very meancft Capacities, 'ti&notJto 
<< be expeded th^t a Speculation of thj^ 

s Eneid. Jibs vL 

... ~ : ; . "Kind, 
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^•^ kind fhould be openly adviiitc^. *Th ^!.|*^ 

•* enough that wc have Hints given us of i. 

'* nobkr SEtt, than that which fecofrimonly 

^^ fiippofed the.Bafis and Fbtindation of bur 

**" AdHons. Self-lnterrfi is thcre'taken as \i 

•* is vulgarly conceived — In the fame Mani 

^^ ner as the celeftxal Phaenomena are iH 

** the facred Volumes generally treated ac* 

** cording to common Imagination, and tht 

'* then current Syftcm of Aftronomy and 

*' natural Science \ fb tlie .moral Appears 

*' ances are in many Places preferved 

'* without Altet^ion, according to Vulgar 

** Prejudice. — Our* real and genuine Self 

*^ is fometimes fuppofed that ambitious one, 

*^ which is fond of Power and Glory; fome- 

'* times that childijhont^ which is takci 

<^ with vain SbenVy and is to be invited to 

^** Obedience by Promife off ner Habitations^ 

^^'precious Stones^ and Metals^ fliining Gar^ 

^^ meHtSy Crowns^ and other fuch dazHng 

^* Beauties^ by which another Earth, or ' 

^•"material City is reprefented''." 

-» TThis Paflage contains two infinuated 

Char^ of a very diflrrcnt Nature. The 

tone is /n/^, \nxt no Objeffion : The other 

^t^ijuld indeed be an O^jettion^ but that it is 

Y 2 abfolutely 






J 1 4 OftrweTdk^RtltgfOHkh^Ckr'tfiUnftj, 

Sect. g^^yiXA\y gfotmdkfi. 'Tis tiHie ** that 'ddV 
~ - *' Ueligton is for the greateft Part aAaf)t<Jd 
^* to (he very meaneft Capacities j and' that 
** the cbleilial Phaenomcna are in th6 fectied 
^t« Volumes generally treated accbrdihg^'fo 
^^ commoh Iffiaginatim^ &;c, AndWbtSW 
the hbble Writer indeed have had it othfe^- 
wife ? Wbuld he indeed have had therti 
' rpoken 6f, acdording to the Philofcfjphical 
Conftrqdlion of the Univerfe, rather than 
" the received Notions 6f Mankind ? With 
how tittle Reafon, wcinay foon b^ c6h- 
vinced, if We confider, Pirft; that the £W 
'of Revelation was not to make : M^ldttd 
Proficients in Philofophy, fince-thc Sittxk- 
tion of the Generality can hever adnaft ^it : 
And had the Scriptures fuppofcd thlj, 'fias 
indeed fuch a Conduft wodfd have fuppbfcd 
it) this very Circumffancc had been 'in 
Argument of their FalfeHbod. Secondly, 
even Philofbphers themfelvcs, thcT ■ inti- 
mately acquainted with' the ConftiHitSSdht^of 
the Univerfe, do ftill defcend to ihfi -Level 
'of Mankind, when Aey fpiak of th* PIisb- 
nomena of Nature : l^hc Stm^fetsvtr^ 
as it did three thoufand Years a^ r * The 
Moon rbanges, <cainsi is tie*ai, ^trd^'dU : 
The Stars dK in the Fitiriamtnt ; iht'Sun ^ 

ftiU 



ftill rules the Day^f^nd the. ilf(?^«, the Nigbf. 
{The Reafon is. evident: Be^aufd i^yfriww- 






4ai Difcoveries h^^c not the leaft i.riftuepQp 
on the PraSiice of Mankind i fiecaufq. 
.altho'the natural Appearances of things arje 
« merely r dative to the Jatagination pnly, yet 
they are, for that very Reafon^ . neceflai y to 
be referred to, as the Imagination^ the great 
tmiverfal Injirumcnt of X#^ ai>d human 
4&ion. 

^ An Objeftion therefore to the Scriptures 
on this Account, betrays either a grofs 
JSfapprebenfim of human Nature, or the 
V moft luipardonahle Iri/incerity j yet we find 
^pbjedtions of this kind ffequently urged : 
as if, becaufe the facred Penmen were im- 
powered by God to reveal tp. us a certain 
Meafure oi religious and )w^^j/ Truth, fuited 
to our prefcnt State, they muft therefore 
be endued with Omnifcience \ in order to 
prnke all Men not only ^oo4 SuhjeSis^ but 

; good A/lronomers too ! 

V : ^BuT tho' it were Folly to pbjedt againft 

cy^t facred Fenmen^ becaule they appear not 

tp have been ommjtjent ^ , yet I cannot con- 

r^ncdtide this Argument, without producing* 
>ieniarHable Jnftance, wherein their very 7^- 

^^^rTformce of Xhtk::.fpe(i4ative iXi^ unnecejjary 

' Y 3 ' Trutbi 
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$Bcr. ^r$teb$ becomes a *convinciiagPrcKif of ,|di^ 

^ ^ ^ '. - Veracity-; A CircuihiUncewhichtnudi 

more iiekriy concerns as. Wc read in the 

Book of Jolhuay " htd he faid ia the Sight 

^^ of Ifraely Sun, ftajr diou in G^ifoMi.and 

^^ thou yioo^y in th^ Valky %^ jijulm^ 

^'^^ Anti the iSi^» 4^^, and' the Moon 

^ STOOD 8Tii'L>-^&uul..hafled not to ;go 

^ down for a whole Day>/' Here^ .the 

fianding fiill of theie Luminaries is related 

'^ii^ fach a Mtoner as concurs "vmh^cCotiH 

tnon Appesirances of things-^ and yct'OOt^ 

£{ls With theb^ Diicoveries in Aflronomy^ 

' tho* unknown to the Writer. For wc afv^noiiir 

affured that, if the Sunjioodjlill, it molblttire 

^Ijicen by fi^fpcrtding the diurnal I^otatioii^bf 

'ihe Earths Thtftanding jliU of th( Mom 

■ '^s therefore the necejar^ Cmfequmee. This 

Ihc Writer appears n« to have known ; 

Yet he relates the Fi^^^ tho* it was^ ^no 

Importance with Regard -to that E?ent.&)r 

• xiirhich the Miracle was wrought Jt .is 

therefore of fingular Force in provingrrdie 

yerncity of the tVraer-^ >^au(b, had it not 

t>een tme in Fad, itUaCircun^aHcefwbkh 

ftmld never ha^e ^currdu bim. - 

The noble Writer's *tber Chatge re* 
lating to the moral Reft^J«ni^tumt xjf the 

$criptureSi^ 



Scriptures, tt ould indeed be of Wtigbt^if S « jp. 

it were founded in Truth : But fo far from ^^' 
thiS) that he hath utterly reverfed the Fadb. 
•For in Reality, tbefey?;^^^/? Rcpr<2(i;utar 
tions of vifible Bewty and Gjpry/_are 
only occaJimaUy or acci dentally, hinted ; 
while the whole Wtight apd M^ergy of 
the Gofpel is employed m inforcing t^e 
Idea of moral PerftSiimy oiow n^kr 
Self, of Self^InttreJi in the higher Senfe, 
of the Neceflity of extirpating every mejiner 
Pailion, and cherishing the great one oiun- 
bfmnded Love, as the nccefiary and only 
Difcipline that can iqu^ify us for future 

. Happinefs. 'Tis evident that the npUe 

< Writer lays the principal Strefs of his 
Charge, on the jipocalypfei a Work in 

. it's whole Turn JiriQly alUgoricftly ud 
therefore neceflarily converfant in I^tt^ery 
and vijible Reprefentatim. To this he hath 
moil perverjly add^d a £gurative Ejcpredaon 

-of St. Paul, who writing to a People 
among whom the Prize-Races preyailed, 
reprefents the Chriflian Progrejs as a ConU/i 
of this Kinds 9ad fhews it's Superiority 
over the Foroaery " becaufc, faith . he, 
** they labour to obtain a corruptible, but 

'. *^ we an iworruptihle Crimn.'' In the mesici 

Y4 Time 



S I c T. Time Ifi^ hath vomittedciM itaaoy BaftoiAfo^ 
^^^ Parables^ Maxims^ of oiM. Saviour, in whklt 
he perpetually csdioits hi$:£)i^cifde8 to^te- 
deavour after unfeigned Virtue and ummr^i 
fal fienevolence, as the only Means, that caa 
bring them to future Perfe&kn. He hath 
forgot too the repeated Exhcrtations of St. 
Paul, whoiet^ Charity ib high above 
eveiy other Gift or Poflefiion^ and adda^ ' 
the Reafon of it's Prehcminence,. ^^ becaule 
'' it {hall never fail/' 'Tis true indeed, « 
the noble Writer obfervcfe (with what In* 
tention, 'tis no difficult Matter to determine) 
that our holy l^eligion is for the greateft 
Part adapted to the very meaneft Capa- 
** cities :" We may add, " and to the very 
** worfl of Difpofitions too." And 'tianne 
of it's chief Glories, that it is fo. There- 
fore we find it inforcing every Motive that 
can work on every Mind^ Which mud 
furely be acknowledged as the Charadhsr of ' 
tbi Rtligim that (hould come from him- 
wbo knew what was in Man. But if .the i 
noble Writer would further iafinuatc^ -ithat.- 
the Idea of future Happinefs ought to be-: 
Ctrnfined to that of virtutm EnjoyjneoCjti 
whereas the Chrijlian Religion. do^ not fo^: *' 
^fine it i ^e hgye already fcen, that, .fromv.i ' 

thp 
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anjr yet pradtti(i<t/ Th<J nb^b IVWfiS'^^ah?^ 
iw,: : ^* I could bff ahiidft tcte^ji^d'diBik;^ 
«* that the trc»ftttifo34 v% (bfiigfeTtfie m5# 
">wV Fir/i^tfi hiVe'fb little^tviettdfe tafc^fi^ 



^* of them in o\xt bofy iRe'%/ivif;'isy"Btciiii&'^ 
*Vflicre would ha^ bech no R6&m I<rft fert^^ 
^' i)ijmttr€ftedmfs,'^^)^^ they feieiv'cHtitled'' 
** to a Share of that tefiftife Reward; WhicE'"^^ 
** Providence hasij''.^w^A^if;rd« affigncdta^^ 
** other Duties. Private IFrmdJhip] and '| 
** Zeal iot the Pi^^/rV and our Cotinir^j are 
** Virtues purely voluntary^ in 4 Chrijiianl 
** They are no eflential P^r/i of his CbarTtf.^ 
^' H« is not fo tied to the Affairs of this *'^ 
** JJfe-, nor is he obliged to enter into fiicK*"^ 
^* Engagements with this l^wer H^orJd^ as?""^ 
^* arc oino Help to hitfi In acquiring a better. • 
^* His Converfaiion is in Heaven. Nor has*""^ 
*^ heiOccafionfor i\xchfi*peHmmerary Cares ' ^^ 
■* and £mbarraffment8 here orl Earth, as ^'^ 
f^ may obJlru£i kis i^j)f thither, or retard*' "* 
^* hifioinithiB c^reftiiTaflc of Working oiit"- 

«* his own Salvation V' " 

\i:a We 



3 JO Ohrei}edfei{Rtli^tDnandChiyftmiity, 
Sect. We have already feen, that the red 
Nature of Virtue coniifts '* in procuring or 
'* promoting the greatcft public Happi- 
" ncfs :" And that this Truth is (^do, 
occajionalfy, acknowledged by Lord Sbdft^- 
bury himJelf. Confcquentljr, the bigbeft Or 
moft heroic Virtue^ is that which tends to 
accomplijk this great ^ni : Nor can any 
fretended Virtue be either great or htrmt 
that tends to obftruSf or dejirey it. 

On this plain Principle, fclf-«vjdcrit to 
unbyafled keafoitt let us examine die PrfTage 
now before us^ And firft, as to frrv^ 
TrieridjUf^ which, the noble Writer feys, 
** is a Virtue purely voliiptary in a Gferif- 
" tian :"— Let us confider how for it may 
be regarded as a Virtue at aU.^^ Now, on 
ftrift Enquiry we (hall find, that ■ the ex- 
treme Degree of Friendfhip Tecommcnded 
and applauded by the Ancients, and bferc^pa* 
tronized by the noble Author, is efienttally 
repugnant to true Virtue: In Friendjbip they 
■ placed the Cbtef Happtrtefi : — And if this 
confifts in the fupreme Love of OT<','it inuft 
needs dimtnip, i{ hot extmguijbi thepjjovc 
of<i//j becaufe our chief or ^ifhoh Atten- 
tion muft be etaplcyed, OUT every- yine^diti 
Dejign f fn^frfi/ingiving Pltafurc qt procuring 
Hapfiatji 



Happimfs to one lndi%:idml. And this is S e c t, 

the very fairefl Light.it .can be view'd in. ^ ^' 

For we (hall further fee, how little it 

.generally partakes of the Nature of true 

Virtue, if we conlider whence it hath it's 

Rife. This is univerfally allowed to he 

** a Similarity of Difpofition^ Will^ and 

^^ Manners.'' This Circuniftancc demon- 

ftrates, that in general it muft be contrary 

to Virtue : For hence^ the general Good 

muii be . often facrijEiccd to gratify the Will 

oione. Of this dreadful EiTedt, Inflances 

might be produced almofl: innumerable. 

Xet one .fufiice. /^ Between TiB£Rius 

** Gracchus and C. Blosius, a dear afid 

^\ perffSl Friendpip fubfiiled : The latter 

f ^ being feized for aiding the former in his 

.^* Confpiracy, was brought before the C?/x- 

^yjukn Hepleadcdhis Friendship to Grac- 

/^ CHU8 in JSxcufe for his Crime." He w^s 

then aiked, " What, fuppofe he had bid 

y ^onjire the Capitol ^ would you have done 

.fVit?" To this he boldly replied, '' Y^c 

,". never would have laid me under fuch a 

/* Neceflity j but if he had, I would have 

^^obeyd bim'^y A thorough Friend fure : 

• JP^t a ^ Citizen ^ notwithflanding the 

artful 



hatb. attempted to. ai^M^ Qu^jdji^i^poqeiigp 

hut v9it}^iKirf(i^t. JifSi.t'it.oi/gb(ji^,, is:^ 

j«f$,Q>iicqhi Miilc^ they .chuiijonaalos^ 
Circuqiftansie a Part o^ ifec: jQteftaiti^fti 
wltich yrere idle Sophiftfy. S^'if l^ Ffieci^ 
j(hip be mmt, wha^ indeed isjalwayf Offn^ 
*' a yjoleot I^ove and Attacl^ent to aoqtb^ 
** on Account of a Sjnwlvityotf ^IDmn^}^ 
this, 'tis certain, hath ^ften, nay moil coa^ 
monly fubfifted without Vir.tuer;;;/^mpag 
SavageSt Robbert^ tJefwHyVjaiiB^^f^ In 
IfUCi an!s Tradt on Friendihip > fm; fin4 
that out of Twelve notable ,In(^9aiees.:a^ 
ledged, near half the Nuqibeiri^erf.-^^ 
ported at the Expence of Jt^ift j^/fi^fni^ 
nity I (;ither by- the.Coninii^nf Q^li^ljpSMi 
Adultery, or Murder^^or by aidmg./t^f^ ^ 
cape of tho/e who ought to bgvit^Ai^^^ 

for thefe.enOrmQ.u^.CwPCf>.: .WAi«WjTOPp 
alledge thcEmpcrcB T:i^mmm-Js»lful^ 
vouritc Sejanus as;, Patterns ^of JV^ijfiM!? 
Yet thev. Friendihip. ^rast Jo ;f«;9l^l^yi, 

- * Scjji Mpata^gofl^ ^m tUi fiii^iT^q 

that 




that, in Hofibur of i^ Altars wert dedicated ^«^,^ 
tdr Priendjhifl' by zfinatorial Deeriei Nay, - 

fome of the applauded Inftances appealed 
to, by the hobfe Author in his Comment on 
this Paflage, are eren hotorroiis iill:his Rc^^ 
fpeft. Siich wett 'fiiESEUs aind Plki- 
THOUS, equally remafkablfc foi^ Friekd^p^ 
KapeSj (and Phmder, And -fuch Inftances 
may ftill be foUhd in cvciy /az^iig¥^&ii(Atf^, 



the fttt)ngeft FriertdfliipS dre cotrt- 
fhdftty formed : Wh€cc Mtn ihtiSMgyeJ, 
^'tipbn bold Advisntures* ^ahd^M^ahd and 
gif^ ti^ Life fot afch odicf without *keluc- 
tftiie, -While thsynzv/^ their' Neighbours 
Wi^fi^A carry df^tWGmte. ' '' ^ 
•"^^ Wkh as little Ueifbh^cah it be urged;- that 
fntenfffliips in general are difmterifiedy' (^ 
a* to aiptrt to the Name of Merii. For 
Merkiff it exilb, cin only arife frorn F/>- 
iW?j^^^And Virtue, we have feen, doth hot 
4{fli!Blially belong to Frtendfliip. Nay, in 
LberAh'S Traft, 'tis warmly debated be- 
^a^ the contending Parties, whfcther .^ 
^fy0idn^or frivate Advantage hath a- ^more 
"«^f!(}erable Share m tliis applauded Urtim. 
BidSed the ckiiUxed and haughty Greek 
t^tAi tt^h the ~ Puti^lb of HoHstir^ and 
plqueiS'iiani^oa the lia^tmof D^terefi : 
V !r But 
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Sect. But the undifguifed Scythian infifts that mtt-» 
tual Advantage and Support are the ruling 
Motives. However, in Conclufion they 
fairly agree, in comparing a let of faft 
Friends to Geryon ^ith three Heads and 
Jix Hands y enabled thro' this Increafc of 
Strength, to overturn all Oppofition*. But 
fuppofc AffeSfion the ruling Principle, as 
unqueftionably it often is; where is the 
Merit, while confined to one Perfon ? Nay, 
it muft rather lean towards Demerit^ be* 
caufe it appears, 'tis rather dangerous than 
favourable to public j^eSliM and Virtue. 
'Tis evident then, that ^t friendly AJfcBiofi 
is no more meritorious than the corijugalt 
paternal^ ox filial Affedlion ; which being of 
a contracted Nature, arc often cdnfiftent 
with great Bafencfs of Mind, and dcftruiftivc 
of a more enlarged Benevolence ^ And 

• Luciani Toxaris. 

» Thus a Writer of diftin^iflicd Abilitica: ♦« Man/ 
^> Inftanccs occur in Hiftory and daily Experidnc^e^-of 
^ Men, not aihamed to commil bafe and felfifli Erior* 
*' mities, who have retailed- a Tcndernc(s for' their 
** Pofterityby the ftrong and generous Inftinftdf Aa- 
** turc. The Story of Lidnlns Mdcer^ who flwFatheif 
*< to Cabotu tr.e great Orator, is ve^ remarbMer- ^ 
^* related by a Roman Annalift. raring gone tfcru'* 
** the Office of Prsetor, and governed a Provinotf,lhd 
ci ^ygs aocijhfedj i^piia a^tiirniag iioBKf #f SxcortioA 

what 
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what Degree of M^rit or Difintereji ihexc S« ct. 
is in Re^jards of this Nature, when fepa^ , 

tatc from more extenfiye ones, we may 
learn from the noble Writer himfelf, who 
iays, ** th?re is a SelJ^nefi in the Love that 
<* is paid to a Wife^ and in the Attendance 
on a Family^ and all the little Affairs of 
it, which, had I my full Scope of Action 
•* In the Public, I (hould hardly have fub^ 
"mittedto*:" , 

So far then is clear, That Friendjhipy or 
" a violent AfFedtion founded on a Simila- 
•* rity of Diipofition and Manners,'* is 
more likely to produce Vice than Virtue ; as 
it tends to fix fuch Habits of Mind as muft 
leflen oui Concern for the general Good. 
Ap4 ;n Faift, every one's Experience will 
point out to him Numbers of Men, nata« 
rally benevolent to aU^ but fo ftrongly by- 
afled and drawn in by particular Attach* 

•* an4 Abufef of his Power. The very Morning of 
<^ his^ Tryal he ftranglcd bimrelf, after having fent 
^^ yfovAxo CUir9j who was preparing to plead agtinft 
<< him, that, being dctemrfhed to put an End to his 
*y t'ire before Sentence (tho' the Penalty didnoc extend 
^^4P ^kii^ k away) the ProTecution could, not go on, 
«j^ and i^ Irpfftune would be iaved to the jBcnefit of fata 
^ Slon*^i^^ C^tffiJgr^tiam mjhg Law •/ Pvrfnturi^ 

p*'.3V ■• -'-' . " ^ : \. , 

n -r mcnts. 
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^*^T. ments, that their Regard and BeHeficmce 
are centered wholly on zfekB Few ^ while, 
the reft of Mankind pafs unheeded and un* 
afiifled^ and have no Share in their Befte- 
volence^ further than what Self-Deceit 
throws out, in unmeaning Wijhes for their 
Welfiire. 

'Ti s no Ie{$ evident, that, thro* the natu- 
ral Advantages of this partial Alliano^ 
Mankind muft ever he prone to embrace it^ 
in Exclufion of more extenfive Afie&ions, 
where no fuch Advantages can follow. It 
would therefore have been a DefeB in the 
Cbriftian Religion, to have enjoined or 
even recommended it in this Extreme. Ac- 
cordingly we find, in the Gofpel, every At* 
tachment of this Kind, however natural 
and alluring it may be, fet very little above 
the l(/weji SelfiJImefs^ and juftly reprefented 
as entirely con fiftent with it. "If ye do 
•' do good to them which do good to you, 
•' what thank have ye ? Do not the Public 
•* cans even the fame ' ? 

Besides ; there is fomething fo extraor- 
dinary in the noble Writer's Scheme of 
•'enjoying Friendfliip,'* as fuffidently ex- 
pofeth it's own Weaknefs. Frlendlhip» his 

' Mat. r. 

Liord/hip 



Lbr4ihip allows, can only'arife ** from a S s c tT 
*' CoijTent and Harmony of Minds*." How y 
tb;n could. Chnftiaiiitjr have enjayheJ us the 
Praaice of this jSi^i^^ Virtue? Whatmufl 
it have tnjt^ned us ? Why, to go in ^efi of 
^ Mind refcmbling' our own. It might 
with equal Propriety have enjoyncd us to 
go in Quell of a Face refembling our own : 
And with as much Reafon^ for all the Pur^ 
jppfes of true Virtta. 

, But if by Ftiendjfap be meant, what 
indeed is not generally meant, " A parti- 
cular Love and Efteem for the virtuoils or 
worthy," In which Senfe alone it can havft 
any Tendency to produce true Virtue; then 
we may juftly affirm, that it is recwnmend'- 
ed in the Coipel, both by Example and by 
Precept. It is naturally involved in that 
all-comprehenfive Command of univerfdl 
Charity : For tho' many have been zealous 
In their Friendllilps, while they were in- 
fenGble to publick Aifeflion j yet, fuch is 
the Temperament of human Nature, that 
no Inflance was ever known, of a Man 
zealousFor the tiappinefs ^dS, yet remifs 
in or incapable of a true Friend/hip for the 
'vscrwy," It is recommended by St. Paul, 
. - ' In' the "Note. 

■ ' Z who 
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Sect, who fays, that '^ peradventure for a good 
___" Man. one would even dare to die'' It 19 
recommended by our Saviour's Example, 
who feled:ed a beloved Difciple as his bofom 
Friend, whofe Writings are the overflow- 
ings of a Heart filled with the pureft and 
moft unbounded Love^'' Above all, it is 
recommended by our Saviour in that noble 
and divine PafTage ; ^* Who is my Mother 
*' or my Brethren ? Even be that dotb the 
*' Will of my Father which is in Heaven, he 
** is my Brother, and Sijier^ and Mother ".'* 

So much for the fpurious Virtue oipri^ 
"Date Friendjl:iip : Let us next confider the 
noble Writer's Charge againft Cbrijiianity^ 
on Account of it's not enjoyning " a Zeal 
" for the Public and our " Country:*' For 
•this too, it feems, ** is a Virtue purely w- 
" luntary in a Chrijlianr Now all the Ab- 
furditics which load his Charge with Re- 
gard to Friendjloip, fall with equal Weight 
on this groundlefs Imputation. For if by 
*' Zeal for the Publick and our Country," 
be meant, a Zeal that is inconfiftcnt with 
the Rights and common Welfare of Man- 
kind, 'tis fo far from being a Virtue^ that, 
as in the cafe of FriendJInp^ it is really a 

t St. John. » Matt, xii, 

Criniit 

3 
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Vnmey becaufe it tends to produce the moft Sect, 
fatal Confequences. And an Army .of 
vidtorious Warriors returning triumphant 
on this vile Principle, however graced with 
the flattering Title of Heroes, and Enfigns 
of Glory^ are in Truth no better than a 
.Band of publick Robbers : or, as our great 
Poety a Chriftian and a Loverof Mankind^ 
finely exprefleth it. 

An impious Crew 
Of Men confpiring to uphold their State^ 
By worfe than hoftile Deeds ; violating the Ends 
For which our Country is a Name fo dear ^. 

Now 'tis evident beyond a Doubt, that at 
the Time when our Saviour appeared, this 
deftrudive Partiality, this avowed Confpi- 
racy againft the common Rights of Man-* 
kind was univerfally prevalent among the 
moft civilized Nations. The Jews were 
not exempted from this common Excefs. 
** Inter ipfos Fides objiinata, adverfus alios 
** hoftile Odiuniy' was their Charadler among 
the Heathens. The Greeks and Romans 
committed and boaftcd of the moft cruel 
Enormities, conquered and inllaved inno- 
cent Nations, plundered Cities, and laid 



w 
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S B c T. wafte Kingdoms, thro' this abfurd and iirt^ 
' pious Love of their Country ; a Principle no 
better in many of it's Confequenccs, than 
the moft horrid and accurfed Bigotry. It 
had therefore been an eflential Defed, nay 
rather a mifchievous Abfurdity^ in the 
Chriftian Religion, to have enjoyned, en- 
couraged, or countenanced a Partiality un- 
juft in itfelf J to which, from Views of 
private Advantage, Mankind muft ever be 
prone ; and which, at the Time when 
Chriftianity began to fpread, was indeed 
the reigning and predominant Error. 

But if by " Zeal for the Publick and 
*' Love of our Country" be meant, fucha 
Regard to it's Welfare as fliall induce us to 
facrifice every View of private Intereft for 
it's Accomplifhment, yet ftill in Subordi^ 
nation to the greater Law of univerfal^ 
yu/iice, this is naturally, nay neceflarily in- 
volved in the L2.W of univerfal Cban'ty. The 
noble Writer indeed affirms, *^ it is no eflen* 
" tial Part of the Chriftian's Chariy/' On 
tl:e contrary it is a chi^ifPart of the ChriC 
tian*s Charity. It comes nobly recommend- 
ed by the Examples of Jesus and St Paul : 
The one wept over the approaching Defo-'' 
lation of his Country ; The other declared 

his 
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« 

bjf W^yUingncfsto be cut ofFfirom the Chrif- Sect. 
tian Community, if by this Means he might 
feve his Countrymen. And that it necefla- 
rily arifeth from the Principle of univerfal 
J^ove will be evident, if we confider the 
Nature and Situation of Man. His Nature 
is fuch, that he inevitably contradls the 
Jirongejl AfFedion for thofe with whom h? 
converfeth mod intimately, and whofe Man- 
ners and Relations, cm/and religious, are mod 
nearly connected with bis own. His Situa- 
tion is fuch, that he feldom hath an Oppor- 
tunity of doing good Offices to any Society 
of Men, fave only thofe of his own Country j 
aU others being naturally removed beyond 
the narrow Sphere of private Beneficence. 
Hence the great Precept of univerfal Charity 
doth effentially involve *^ a Zeal for the 
" Publick and Love of our Country :" At 
once it curAs the Exorbitance of this natu- 
ral Partiality, and carries it to it's full Per- 
jfeSion. 

The Neceffity of this great Regulating 
Principle will further appear, if we confi- 
der, that with Regard to the Condudt of 
ieparate States and Kingdoms towards each 
other, no Sandions of human Law can 
ever take place. In this refpedt all Nations 
muftevcr be in a State of Nature. There was 

Z 3 therefore 
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S EC T. therefore a more particular Neceflity, on 
^this Account, of regulating their Conduft 
towards each other, by the great Law of 
imiverfal Charity. 

It may feem ftrange that the noble 
Writer ftiould be ignorant of thefe Truths. 
But after the Imputations he hath here 
thrown on Cbrifiianity^ it will furely appear 
more jlrange that he was not ignorant of 
them : And that thefe bitter Sarcafms were 
thrown out againft the clear Convidtions of 
his own Mind. Yet nothing is more evi- 
dent, as will now appear. That he un- 
derftood' the Nature of Cbrijiian Charity ^ is 
indifputable : He defines it, and properly, 
in the Note annexed to the Paflage here rd- 
fer'd to. In another Place, he calls it " the 
'" Principle of Love, the greateft Principle 
** of our Religion "".'* In a following Para- 
graph he calls it " that divine Love which 
*' our Religion teaches y.*' But what is of 
all moji remarkable ; he fets it, under the 
new and whimfical Denominations of Good- 
Nature and Friendp:ip to Mankind^ far above 
/r/^^^/^'Friendlhip and Love of our Country. 
Take the Paflages as ti;^:y lie . in the noble 
Writer. '' Can any Fricndjhipht fo heroic^ 

^MoralIJs,?mil§2. ^ lb. 

*'as 
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^* as that towards Mankind ? or particular Sect, 

•* Friendfhip well fubfift, without fuch an 1 

^' enlarged AfFedion ^ ?" Again- '' 7'beocles 
•* had almoft convinced me, that to be a 
** Friend to any one in particular, 'twas 
^* neceffary firft to be a Friend to Man- 
^* kind s" Laftly, and above all. '' And 
^ • can your Country, and what is ;?^^r^, your 
"Kind, require lefs Kindnefs from you, 
^^ or deferve lefs to be confider'd, than even 
" one of thefe Cbance^Creatures ? — O Pbi- 
*^ /c^/fi, how little do you know the Extent 
^' and Power of Good-Nature ^ and to what 
^* an hrcic Pi-cb a Soul may rife, which 
" knowt: thethorow Force 0; it ; a7id dijtri" 
*' buttng it rightly^ frames in itfelt an eqaaly 
^^Jujly and umverfal Friendjhip^?" Here 
then we lee the lormer Paragraph utterly 
reverfed. For " univerfal Love is now the 
^^ only heroic Principle:" And ^^ private 
** Friendjhtp and the Love of our Country 
*' are only commendable, as they make 
^^ Julwrdinate Parts of it." 

To this aftonifhing and wilful Perver- 

fion of the Moral Principles of Chrijlianity, 

we may add the fubfequent Part of the 

fame invenomed Paragraph. For he pro- 

f lb. § 1. I lb. §2. » lb. §1. 

Z 4 ceeds 
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S B c T. cceds tp inftfiuatey as tf Cbriftian Charity 
yjtvt no ^(^/'i;^ Principle; but fuchas kadi 
it*s Profelytes to a State of mere Cmtempla- 
tim and InaSion^ without Regard xo facial 
Life, and the Afiiiirs of this kwer World. 
We may defy the noble Writer's moil zealous 
Admirers to find any other rational Con- 
ftrudion for the following Faflage. ** The 
^* Chriftian, he fays, is not obliged to en* 
** ter into fuch Efjgagefwnts with this lower 
^* Worlds as are of no Help to him in ac- 
** quiring a better. His Converfatim is in 
" Heaven. Nor has he Occafion for fuch 
^^ fupernumerary Cares ^ and Embarraffments 
>* here on Earth, as may objlruSl bis Way 
^^ thither, or retard him in the careful l^ajk 
** of working out his own Salvation.'* Un- 
exampled Prevarication ! thrown out a- 
gainft that Religion which enjoyns an aSlive 
Virtue, a Regard to the prefent Happincfs 
of Man in every pojfible Relation, as the on- 
ly Way to obtain Felicity hereafter : Againft 
diat Religion, whofc Founder did not idfy 
harangue in a Clofet upon Beauty, Virtue, 
and Decorum, amidfl the Indolence and Pride 
of Life 3 but praSliJed the Divine Truths he 
taught, and *' went about doing Good^* a- 

mongft 
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mongft the meaflcft and moft defpifcd of ** f^ '*'* 
his Fellow Citizens. ., ' * 

To be unmoved on this Occafion were 
Stupidity ; not to conibfs it, CowarJice. Er-r 
rmr (hould be expofed with Calrnntfi j but 
Dijhonejly n>erits our Abhorrence. 

Yet from thefe Cavils tho' groundlefs, 
and Mifreprefentations tho* voluntary ^ we 
itiay draw an Obfervation which highly re-;- 
commends Cbrijlianity. We may hence 
fee the fuperior Excellence and Dignity of 
it's moral Precepts, above the moft applaud^ 
td among the Heathen : And how nobly, 
ty one great Principle, it rcdlifies every lit- 
tle Partiality to which the human Heart is 
fubjedt. For this is clear ; that in one Age 
or Nation, Friendjhip hath been idolized as 
the fupreme Virtue ; in another, Hofpitali- 
/y ; * in a Third, the Love of our Country ; 

* Indeed the noble Writer, purfu'ng the fame kind 
Intention to Chriftianity, pretends that the Law of 
Hofpitalityj or Regard to Strangers^ among the and*' 
tut Heathens^ was equivalent (nay he givcii a very dif- 
ingenious Suggeftion, as if it was far fuperior) to 
Chrifiian Charity, •* Such, fays he, was ancient Hea- 
^ ^' thin Charity^ and pious Duty towards the whole of 
" Mankind i both thofc of different Nations and diffe^ 
« rent IVorjhipi.^* ( Mifc, ill. c. I. in the Notes) For 
Inftances of this, he is forced to go back as far as Ho- 
mer^ who indeed hath given us fome fine Pictures of 
ancient Manners of this kind, in his Odyjfey. The 

in 
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S E c T. in a Fourth, enthufiaftic Contemplatim \ in 
^^' a Fifth, the Aufterities of the Hermit ; in 
a Sixth, the external PraBice of Religion ; 
in a Seventh, which is the fajhionable Pe- 
culiarity of our cum Times, occajtonal A£h 
of Humanity and CoUipaffion, while the 
more extenjvoe and Publick Views of Bene- 
ficence are ncgleBed or even derided. How 
different, how fuperior, is the great Chrif- 
tian Principle of univerfal Love ! Which 
fifing gradually, by a Progrefs thro' ail the 

noble Writer might have found others, in no RefpcS 
inferior, in tiij Old Telbnient, recorded long before 
vnherfai Cfnirity was ever thought of, in the Stories 
of Abraham and Lot. The 'IVuth is, the Gue/} or 
Stranger was held facred^ becaufe he was under the 
Protilfion of his Hoji : It was therefoie deemed crimi- 
nai\ to violatr; a Trw// thus repofed. But it h !ppen$ 
unfortunately for his Lordfhip's Argument, ihiit in thefe 
C^id Times Rapine and Plmidi-r were as much in 
Vogue as cither Friendjhip ov Hofpitaii.y^ and equally 
creditable. J hefc phantofn A;^-pearances of Plrtuf arc 
itiil tj be fcen in the Arabian Dejert: as frequently as 
ever. IF a Traveller conies to the Door of a wild 
Arab's Tent at Is^ight, he is received with fo bound- 
lefs an Hofpltaliiy^ that the HoJi would expofe himfelf, 
his Wiie, and Children to certain DcftruSion to favc 
the Life of his Gne/i. Had this hofpitahle Savage met 
the IVaveiler in the Defer rs at Nocn, he would have 
Jhip'^d him to the Skin, and on the ii\\\\ Refinance 
laid him dead at '.•• Feet. And this vvj:, the true 
txLCiic of the noble Writer's boafted Heathen Cba^ 
rity. 

Icfs 
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kfs enlarged Affedions towards Parents, Sect. 
Children, Friends, Country, and fpreading __1^ 
till it embraceth all Mankind, and every 
Creature that hath Life, forms that perfect 
Virtue in which human Weaknefs is moft 
prone to ht^defeSiive^ and which implies 
and includes every moral Perfedion. Cbrif-' 
tianity alone hath kindled in the Heart of 
Man this vital Principle ; which beaming 
there as from a Center^ like the great Fmn^ 
tain of Light and Life that fuftains and 
chears the attendant Planets, renders it's 
Profelytes indeed " burning and Jhining 
^* Light Sy"* (hedding their kindly Infuence 
on all around them, in that juft Proportion^ 
which their refpeSlive Dijlances may de- 
mand. 

SECTION VIL 

THE preceding Remarks may fuffici- g ^ c t. 
cntly obviate every Cavil of the noble Writ- VH. 
cr againft the ejfential Parts oi Chrijiianity. "^ 
But as his Lordfliip hath cafually interfper- 
fed feveral Random Infinuations, we muft 
be content to receive them as they happen 
to appear, fince they are of that disjointed 
Kind as to be incapable of Connection. 

In 
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S ^ c T. Ill a marginal Note, he gives ai> Account 
.of the Migration of the Ifraelites from 
Egypty under tjie Cqndud of Moses. He 
thinks proper to rejed the clear Account 
which the Jewijb h^gijlator himfelf gives, 
^* That they departed, in order to worfliip 
** the true Godj" and pr?pofteroufly pre- 
fers v^^hat TACiTys and Justin have faid 
on that Subjedt ; who affirn) indeed, but 
without Proof, ** that the ^e^i were driven 
•* out oi Egypt on Accpunt of their Lepro- 
fy^:' This Partiality might of itfelf appear 
f^yfiertQUs enough, \vhcn vve confider the 
particular ^d (:onfi{lent Recount given 
us by the very Leader of the Expedition ; 
For, what fliould we think of the Man, who 
(hould prefer the random C6nje6lurcs of an 
ignorant Modern, to Xenophon's Retreat^ 
or CESAR'S Commentaries? But the noble 
Writer's Partiality will appear ftill more un- 
accountable, if we confider the following 
Paflage of Strabo ; a Writpr ?is much bcr ^ 
yond Tacitus in Candour, as bpyond 
Justin (if indeed Justin and not Tro- 
ous PoMPEius, be anfwerable for this Slan- 
der) in true Judgement. This Authoryi 
Strabo, fecond to none in Antiquity/- 

f Mifc. ii. c. I. Notes. 
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Ijjeaks thus : " Moses, an Egyptian Prleflr, S « c t. 
•* retreated along with a number of religious, 
•* Followers. For he affirmed and taught, 
*' that the Egyptians were miftaken, who 
*' imaged the Deity under the Forms of the 
Brute-Creation ^ as likewife the Libyans 
and Greeks^ who reprefented the Gods 
^^ under the human Shape. He held that 
•^ alone to be G(?^, which comprehends eve- 
" ry living Creature, the Earth, and Sea ; 
*^ which is called Heaven^ the JVbrldy or the 
" univerfal Nature ; whofe Image ^ who 
•* that is in his right Mind, would dare to 
"form out of 2iny earthly Materials? Re-- 
jeSiing therefore all ufe of Images j he de- 
termined to dedicate to him a Temple 
** worthy of his Nature, and worfliip him 
** without Images. — On this Principle he 
" perfuaded and brought over many well- 
*• dijpofed Men, and led them forth into 
** that Country where now Jerufalem is 
" built*'' A noble Teftimony, fure, from 

• Mjtfo-ic yot^ Tie ruv AiyvTrlnav ttftav "— amjfif 

vo^^^Kf Tvin<v7f(* Ml} ya^fv tkto /movov Ofo; <jo ?rf- 
(ff^or 9/^( a:r«»y7<(f x«»i yn^ kcci fiaAotTlatVy o KctXtif^tv 

a Heathen 
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S E c T. a Heathen Writer : Lefs he could not fay^ 
^. ' ifhe was well informed ; and, unlefs he had 
embraced the Jewijh Reiigion, he could 
not have faid more. 

There is another Paffage (Mifd v. c. i.) 
which difcovers fomewhat of unfair dealing 
in the noble Writer, In the Margin, he 
prettily enough criticizes the Preface to Sti 
Luke's Gofpel. But in the Text he hath 
paraphrafed the Eyangelift's Expreflion, in 
a Manner fo diftant from any thing St.LuKfi 
either wrote or meant^ as muft not a little 
aftonifh every candid Reader. St. Luke 
fays, '* It feemed good to him to Write in Or- 
" der the Things that he knew.*' To which 
the noble Writer adds, ** As there were 
" many, it feems, long afterwards, who did; 
" and undertook accordingly, to write in 
" Order and ai feemed good to them^ ©*r.'*— 
What fhall we fay of the noble Writer on 
this Occalion ? Why, this only j ** That 

ii Tif Av etnovoc wKuileiv 6ct^^tiQ'eii vat i^av o/cxoitf? 
rivflft Tuv TTotf iifAtv 9 «35K ixv iet watcav ^oavoiroilavj 

;i^etfj<f.— E)c«yof fxsv av rotavJa Afywv iTr$iffiv ivyvcf 

Ti/!ov, CTTS VIW £fl TO iV lOig Is^O0'OAVj(Mlf XTi^/Atf« 

Strabo, 1. xvi. 

in- 
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*^ inafmuch as it feemed good to him to inter- Sect. 
pret this Preface of SlLuke., he therefore ^ 

thought himfelf at Liberty to interpret it 
** as it feemed good to bim. ' ' 

There are three more Subje(Sls which 
his Lordfhip hath thought fit to reprefent 
in the Manner which feemed good to him. 
Thefe are, firft, the divine Foreknowledge 
communicated to Joseph in the Interpreta- 
tion of Pharaoh's Dreams. Secondly, 
rfie Rife of Bigotry j or religious Intolerance 
and Perfecution. Thirdly, and principal- 
ly^ The Relation which the Jewifh Inftitu- 
tions bear to the Egyptian^. In all thefe, 
the noble Writer hath employed every Art 
of Injinuation and jiddrefs^ that he might 
throw an Odium on the Mofaic Difpenfati- 
on. Thefe Paffages might well merit a 
particular Confideration, had I not been 
happily prevented by my mod learned 
Friend, who hath fully expofed their 
Weaknefs in that ineftimable Treafure of 
all true Knowledge, T'be divine Legation of 
Moses. Thither the Reader is referr'd j 
where he will find thefe Queftions treated 

f See Mifc. ii. c. I. 

with 
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Ss c T. with diat lUacb and Ma/lery fb peculiitr to 
'^°' the Author of that great Work*. 

It may now be neceilary to examine the 
third Chapter of the noble Writer's iecond 
Miibellany } where he makes it his Pretence, 
^^ to prove the Force of Humour in fteligiod.'* 
Of which it may be faid^ that it is the trudl 
Piece of RanJom^fForky the dloft genuine 
Farce y that is perhaps to be met with in any 
Writer of whatever Age or Nation. He 
divides it (as every Farce ought to be Jivid^ 
ed) into three A^s. In its Progrefs we are 
carry'd into a very Fairy-Land of Thmght^ 
if not more properly a confufed Chaos. Fot 
firft, he fcts about with great Solemnity 
to prove, " that Wit and Humour are 
*' corroborative of Religion, and promotive 
*' of true Faith :" To prove this, a Story 
is told, by which it appears, that not Wit 
and Humour^ h\xt good Humour or Eafinefs of 
T'emper is thus corroborative and promotive : 
Then, in Conclufion, Wit and Humour come 
in again, to overturn all that hath beeil 
done, and fhew that good Humour hath fuf^ 
fered itfelf to be ridiculoufly impofed t^on. 

t With Relation to the ivflof thefe Poiirth Ae the 
Div. Leg. Vol. ii. p. 164. For the fcGOod, feei^.Book 
ii. ^ 6. For the third, fee Book iv. § 6. pa&o. 
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Tho' it doth not appear that our mo- S b c t, 
dern Advocates for Wit and HUmour are fn '., 
nearly inter ejled in their Fate as they feem 
to think themfeives 5 yet it rrtuft be owned 
their Gcnerofity is fb much tht fh6re to b6 
applauded, in thus pleading the Caufe of 
Clients who Hever employifd them. Howe* 
ver, taking for granted what feems to be 
the real Foundation of their Writings on 
this Subjea, '' that talbng in Praife of /T/V 
** and Humour is a Proof of their being 
pojfejfed of them, and that'confequently 

they are Parties in the Caufe\' I fhall 
not envy the noble Writer any Man's Ad-^ 
miration^ who rtiay think proper to efteem 
him a fFtty on account of ihcgrotefque Ap* 
pearances he aflumcs throughout this pre* 
fent Mifcellany. 'Tis my Intention only to 
convince the plain Reader, that thisfuppofed 
fFit is by no means PhihfophicaL 

The firft Head therefore, he tells us, is 
** to make it appear, that Wit and Humour 
^* are corroborative of Religion and promo- 
** tive of true Faith/* To this Purpofe he 
tires us with a Story, not the moft elegaint- 
ly planned, in my Apprehenfion, of a *^Club 
•* oi merry Gentlemen, who in a travelling 
** Expedition meeting with forry Roads and 

A a " worfc 
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Sect. « worfe Fare, laueh'd thetnfclves into a 
*^ Belief, thatboth Roads, Accommodations 
" and Cookery, were perfcdtly good." 
What follows is the Moral or Appliqatio^ 
of this curious Conceit. ^* Had I to doj 
•' with a malicious Reader, he might per- 
" haps pretend to infer from this Story of 
** my travelling Friends^ that I intended 
** to reprcfent it as an eafy Matter for Peo- 
'^ pie to perfuade themfelves into what 
•* Opinion or Belief they pleafcd." 

Now without troubling ourfelvcs to cn-» 
^uire how far this Story is a Proof of the 
noble Writer's fundamental Maxim^ ** That 
" Ridicule is a Teft of Truth j'' let us pro- 
A ceed to the intended Moral*, which fecms 
evidently calculated to throw a falfe Light 
on religious Beliefs by reprefenting it as thp 
mere EfFedl of Prejudice^ Self-Imfiofifion^ 
and Deceit. To refcue it, therefore, fronpi 
this infinuated Calumny, we need not deny, 
but in/i/l^ that the Paflions, falfe Interefts, 
and Prejudices of Mankind muft indeed for 
ever hang as a Byafs upon their Opinic^s, 
But it muil be farther obferved too, that 
thefe Pafiions and falfe Interefts will at leaf^. 
as often prejudice them againfi Kcli^qn^z^ 
VI its Favour, Tis true, thcrq arie Preju- 

tlices 
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dices in Favour of Religion, arifing from S e c Ti 
Education ; but there are Prejudices againft^ 
it too, arifing from vicious Pajfions. Some 
zxtfanguine in their Hopes ^ and hence, 
while their Conduft is virtuous, mjhy and 
therefore believe Religion to be true : O* 
thers zTtJan^ine in their Hopes y but aban-- 
dmed in their Cohdu6t, and therefore live 
themfelves into a Belief that Religon isfalfe. 
Some, thro* a Dread of Annihilation, per- 
fuade themfelves beyond the Strength of 
Evidence : Others, thro* the Prevalence of 
a fufpicious caft of Mind, rejeft even what 
is probable. Thus Paflions and Prejudices 
work powerfully indeed ; but they work 
both for and againjl Religion. It fhould 
feem then, that the noble Writer's Mora^ 
which he aims at Religion^ may with equal 
Force be apply 'd to Infidelity: For it is ]?ut 
fuppofing a Man given up to Vanity or Vice^ 
ind we fliall foon *' fee him enter into fuch 
** a Plot as this againft his own Under- 
" ftandiog, and endeavour by all poffiblc 
** Means to perfuade both himfelf and o- 
'^ thers of what he thinks convenient and 
"^ ufeful to disbelieve/' *Tis idle there- 
fore to infift on the Prejudices eithery^^r or 
againfi Religion : they will both naturally 

A a 2 arife 1 
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Sect, arifc ; and it is the Part of Reafon to con- 
^ ,y troul them, fiut we may fafely Ifcave it to 
any one*s Determination, which Temper of 
Mind is the moft amiabkj that wKicn en- 
^rtains Prejudices iri Pavour of Religion^ ci 
againjltt. . ^ 

The noble Writer proceeds to Yiiz fecond 
Head ; but feems at the fame time confci- 
bus how little it was to any good Purpofc, 
However, in Failure oi'ffutb and Method j 
he again hath recourfe to what he feems 
to think Wit and Humcuf ; and which, for 
aught I know, may pafs for fuch among 
his Admirers. "However, fays he, left I 

fhould be charged for being worfe than 

my Word, I fliall endeavour to fatisfy my 
•< Reader, by purfuing my Method pro- 
** pofed ; if peradventure he can call to 
** Mind what that Method was. Or if |>e 
** cannot, the Matter is not fo very impor- 
*^ tant, but that he may fafely pUrfue his 
\^ Reading, without further Trouble." 

But tho' it was prudently done in the 
noble Writer, to throw the Subjed: of his 
feccnd Head into Shades ; yet for the Sake 
of Truth, we muft drag it into Light. It 
was therefore to prove " That fFit and ^U- 
** mour are ufcd as the proper Means of 

"pro- 
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^* promoting true Faith, by the holy Foun- ^ *^ J^ 

" ders of Religion/* But when we come 

to the Point, for Wit and Humour ^ by Vir- 
tue of a certain Dexterity of Hand, the 
Reader is again unexpectedly prefented 
with good Humour in their Stead. This, 
it will be faid, is nimble dealing; but what 
of that, fo long as it may tend to difgracc 
Chrifiianity and its Founder ? The noble 
Writer's Application, therefore, is flill mor^ 
Extraordinary. '^ The Affedlion and Love 
** which procures a true Adherence to the 
** new religious Foundation, muft depend 
" either on a real or count erjeit Goodrtefsxa 
*^ the religious Founder: Whatever ambitious 
*^ Spirit may infpire him j whatever^v^^^ 
" Zeal or perfecuting Principle may lie in 
** Referve, ready to difclofe itfelf when Au* 
*'^ thority and Power is once obtained ; the 
**^r^ Scene of Doctrine y however, foils not 
** to prefent us with the agreeable Views 
'* of Jo)\ Love^ Meaknefsy Gentlenefsj and 
" Moderation.'' — ^To fpeak my inmoft Sen-r 
timents of this Paflage, it is of too black % 
Nature to deferve a Reply, There arc 
certain Degrees of Calumny fo fiagrant^ as 
injured Truth difdains to anfwer \ and this 
ig of the Kind. On this Occafion, tliere- 

A a 3 fore. 
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S» c T. fore, we fhall leave the noble Writer t6 the 
^ Rcflcdioas of every i^^n^/? Man ; in Con- 

formity to the Example of that blefled Per- 
fon, ** V)bo^ when be vktt reviled^ reviled not 
*• again *".*' 

The next Circumftancc in holy Writ, 
that falls under his Lordihip*9 Animadver- 
fion, is what he calls ^* The famous Entry 
*' or high Dance performed by David in 
«^ the ProcefSon of the facred Coffer/* In 
. which he hath again reprefented Things as 
itfeemedgood to him. Here, by confound* 
ing ancient y with modem Manners (in fuch 
f Way as is quite unworthy of his Charac* 
ter, and fuited only to the Grenius of a 
Coffee-boufe Freethinker) he hath endeavodr- 
ed to bring down ihcjolemn Procefflon of a 
grand religious Feftivaly to a Level with the 
' Merriments of an Apiih Dancing^MaJler. 
This Reprefentation may very probeibly 
pafs current among many of his Admirers ; 
fo that it had been neceflary to fet the Mat- 
.ter in its true Light ; but that here too, I 
am happily prevented by a judicious Wri- 
ter, who hath done all imaginable Juftice 
to the Argument} and effectually ex- 

* Sec »lK)ve § 3. of this Effty. p. 2(^9. 
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pofcd the noble Writer's Weaknefs and In- 5 \^^* 
linccrity^ . * 

His Lordfhip now proceeds to the Story 
of the Prophet Jonah, which he hath bur- 
lefqued and turned to Farce with that De- 
licacy, fo peculiar to himfelf. The Story 
itfeif 16 indeed authenticated by our Savi* 
ouR*s mention of it, as emblematical of his 
own "Death and Refurredion. Its Moral 
is excellent ; being an illuftrious Difplay of 
the divine Mercy to penitent and returning 
Sinners, excmpliiy'd in God's remitting the 
Puni(hment denounced, and fparing a de- 
voted City on its fincere Repentance ; as aU 
fo of the Frailty and Imperfection of the 
-bcft of Men, fet forth in die Projrfiet's Be- 
havic^r on the Occaiion. To this we may 
add ^* the Propriety of the Miracle record- 
" ed,*' which was itfclf an extraordinary and 
moil awakening ^^ Inftance of Punifhment 
** infliSed m JX/oieJience^ and! remitted on 
^ Repentance j" and therefore bearing a 
\fir(mg Relation to the Event for which it 
was wrought; being peculiarly adapted^ 
Vtrhen made knovm to die Ninevites, to in- 

* See Dr. Lcland's An/wet to tki Moral Fbilofvpher^ 
p. 291, &c. 
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^ ■ Preaching, to believe what he denotinted aiid 

*^ * " prpmifed^ and roujf c tliem at opcc into a 

Fear of Gop's jfu/lice^ aud a flelfanceon his 

Such thjea bcipg the real Nature of the 
Faft ; thc^ Secret of the noble Writer's po- 
lite Reprefentation lies in his burlefquing 
t^ie Cifcumftances oithitfuppofed Dialogue 
betweep Qpp and the Prpphet ; an cafy 
Tafk for any one who is difingcnuous 
or igporant enough to reprefent as ibrid:ly 
litteral, what is ty'idtntly parahlical i ac- 
cording to the frequent and known Manner 
of CompQ^io7i in the earlieft Ages ^- • This 
\m Lordihip feems to have been aware of: 
** Whatfoever of this Kind may be aUego^ 
^* rifally undcrftopd, or in the Way of Ptf- 
^' rable or Fable ^^ &x:." Now had he treat- 
ed the Scripture Story with tlie fame Can- 
dour which he affords tp other ancient 
Writers, he would pot have abufed this 
Paflage in fp unworthy a Manner. A Writer 
of.no AbilitieSjj if provided only \vith a fu^ 
licient Quantity of Spleen apd falfe Con- 

^ Sec the DJv. Lig. Vol. if. where a full Account is 
given of the Origin and Progrcfs of this kxai of Wrij- 

feit, 
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ccit, might eailily rldicde his fa^ouHte Piccc,;^^ « c-A 
*' The Jadgmcnl of Hercules :'* And to - ^-- 
a raw Imagination, difgracc that injftrudHve ;* 
Fable, by burkiijiiiilg the fnppofed Confe- 
rence between the Goddejfes and the Jtkree. 
Virgil hath in Fad: been fo ferved: And 
if Works of mere Invention, and of the hir \ 
roic Kind, ftudioufly contrived to avoid 
every thing low, obfcure, or equivocal, are 
fubjedt to this Abufe \ can we wonder, if. 
the fuccind Hiftory of an ancient Fa(f^ 
recording th? Difpenfations of Providence, 
a Matter very obfcure in itf^lf, and relative 
to ancient Manners fo diftant from our owji, ^ 
(hould bp liable to the falfe and difhoneft 
Lights of Buffoonry ? We may further obi ' 
ferve that the noble Writer's Ridicule fome<r 
times falls on divine Providence itfclf: " His 
.*' ^utor had good EyeSy and a long Reach \ 
y he (yvertook the Renegade at Sea, &c.-'— * 
Could an Epicurean have ufed more inde* 
cent Language -? 

His Lord(hip goes on, to ridicule *^ the 
V Defcrit>ti<ms^ Narrations y ExpreJmiSy and 
^' Pi6r^7y^/' of holy Scripture: But thefewe 
Ai^ll pafs over at prefent, as they will de-* 
ferve a feparate Confideration. He touches 
«nce more on the Patriarch Abraham i 

and 



^vir^* and they wjno cure curioUs enough to look 
^ for the Qbjc(aion, may find a foil Anfwcr 
to it, in the Place here referred to ^ 

The nextt and only remaining Circum* 
ftance worthy of Notice in this Mifcellany, 
is a pretended ^ranfifition ftcata Plutarch: 
In which the noble Writer deals as honour** 
ably by that Author, as befixe by GorqIas 
cm: Aristotle ". But here too» I am pre- 
vented by the learned Phileleuthrrus 
Ijpsibnsis: However, as his Lordihip'^ 
Condudt is remarkable on this Occaiion, it 
nay not be improper to exhibit a View 
of it in the great Q-itic's Words; wha, it 
nuft be owed, hath chaftifed the noUe 
Writer fomewhat roughly^ and Arifiar^m^ 
like. 

'^ He (Mr. Collins) quotes the Place 
<^ as it is tnnilated forfooth in the Cba^ 
*^ r offer ijlics^ a Book writ by an anony- 
«* mous, but» whoever he is, a very whim** 
^^ ficai and conceited Author, O wretched 
*• Grecians (jo that Autbw" renders Flv-^ 
^ tarch) who bring iMt^ ReUgim that 
^^ f^isW^ ^^ if firdid and ^nHUfying 
V Devotion^ Ul-favoured £bmiiuUi(m and 
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//(?«J3 ^«^, in the jiSi of^vQrjbip\ Diftor^ 
tions^ conjlrainid and painful Foftures of 
the Bodyy wry Faces, beggarly ^ones^ 
MumpingSy Grimaces^ Clr/;7g'«gj, and the 
refi of this Kind. -^ Thus far^ac name- 
kfs Opinktre : And our worthy Writer 
(Mr. Collins) introduces it with a grave 
*' Air, that Plutarch thus fatirizes the 
^* fubHc Forms efJ^evationi "wbicbyet ate 
fttcby as^ in almojt iMCkmntrieSy fafi far 
the true fVorJbtp rf God. ^ This would 
partly be true, if thdfe were really the 
" Words of Plutarch: But as tidt oni 
'* Syllable of them is found there, whdt 
muft we think of this Couple of Cwrup^ 
ters 2iXiA'Forgers t There is hotliing in all 
•* this, but their own Disj^utations and 
Dijhrttom of the Original 5 their own 
Mumpings^ and beggarly Thnes^ wTiilc 
they pretend to fj>eak in PLUTARrCifs 
^ Voice. — Plutarch having obferved, 
** that Superftition akme allows no Eatc 
** nor Intermifli(Mi, even in Sleep ; thdr 
^ Dreams, adds he, do as much torment 
^* them then, as their waking Thoughts did 
•* before j tbey Jeekfor Expiations of tk^fe 

** Fijions 
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Sb c T. **'ViJhn^ hoSfUhtali 'Ch'4'rm, Suifurattom^ 
...y^.- « Dippitigs in the Sedy Skimp all D^ pi 
«» the Ground. * '' ' 

** P Q^^ccks, hpoepfars af Bflrbariin . iHlS^ 

<^ whfe Superjiition bat devifed Rdivttngi^ 
«« in the Min and in the Kennels^ Dtppingi 
^ in the Sea; Orovelings and "^throwings 
^ upmtbe Face^ deformed Sittinp' hi the 
*y Earthy abjiird and uncoutb Adoratipm. 
" This is a verbal Iriterprctati6h/6f that, 
«< Place *— and now I dare afk the Rdi4er,. 
** -.tf he has feen a more flagrant Inftancc of 
*V Unfaithfulnefs zxtA' Forgery ^ thin, this of 
•^ our two Writers ? Humiliation and Qn^ 
^* trition^ known Words in your ErigUJh[ 
** Uturgy^ are to l)e traduced here under' 
«* Plutarch's Name. Where do thofe 
^* and their other Phrafes appear in the 
*' Original? or where do the Rites, he ^ 
^ really fpeaks of, appear in your Form of 
** Worfllip ? who among you rowl tbem^^ 
^* Jehes in Mire^ or wallow in Kennels f ^ 
*^ Cferemony fit only to be ehjojm^d to Tuch 
** crackbrained ^ndfcandalous Writers ".^* ^ 
The remaining Part of this raridofn 
Eflay, is fo completely vague and unintel- 
ligible, that although it te evidently dfe- 

" PbiL Li^icnf. p. 210 ^c. 
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figjned, as a continued Sneer at Cbrifiia ^ ^f-5.'**^. 
titty j^ *tis impoitiblc to. pick fo much a» ativ ^*^' ^ 
GbjeStion^ or even an iii?tf out of it, 'Tis 
therefore below Criticifm, To conclude ; 
when I fee the noble Writer debafehimfelf 
in this ilrange Manner^ exerci^g at once 
the loweB Derijiimy and inflidUng the dead^ 
lieji tVounds on Religion and Cbrijiianity ; I 
muil own, the Appearance he makes, call 
up to my Imagination a Remark of his own, 
** That there cannot be a Sight more ihock- 
ing and contemptible, than that of a 
Man afting at once the Part of a JWrrry- 
•* AndreWy and an Executioner,^** 

It may be ncccflary, finally, to obviate 
his Lordfhip's perpetual Sneer at. the ^f* 
teriesofouT Religion. Thefc, when parti- 
cular Topics fail him, are. the (landing Ob- 
jeds of his Raillery. To cite particular 
Paflages of this Kind, were needlefs, be- 
caufe they are innumerable. The plain Im- 
plication .of all his grofe Banter, is, ** That 
*^ becaufe in the Cbrijiian Difpenfation, 
there are fome things, which furpafs hu- 
man Comprehenfion, Cbrijiianity is there- 
•* fore abfurd and ridiculous.'' 
' With Regard to this Cavil, therefore, 

o IFit. and H. Parti. § iii. 
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Sect, 'tis not my Intention to infift on proving the 
^ ■ - ^* Difference between Things being ahtroe 
Reafon ancf Things being rw/rizry to Rea- 
fon J or that Propofitions may be truc^ 
*• though they are ahf:^e our Reaibn, fo 
^* long as they are x^l contrary lo it/' Full 
enough has been faid on this Subje(ft, and 
by no body better than by the excellent 
Mr. Boyte. *Tis a Qucftion of more Im- 
portance to decide, ** Why any thing hrfj^ 
" teriousfhoxAA be admitted into a Religion^ 
*• revealed for the life of Mail ?'* And ih^ 
Anfwer to this^, we need only obferve, that 
revealed Religion being defigned for Man^s 
Xlfe^ its efentialDo&rines are plain, inteUigi" 
bk to all, accommodated to the Nature and 
Faculties of the human Kind. But ad this 
Syftem not only reveals to us our Duty^ but 
all Motives too which may induce us to 
praftife it ; fo, in Order to inforce tbefe^ and 
convince us of the T^rutb of their divine Ori- 
ginal, it was neceflary, that a Uipory ofPro^ 
vidence^ or (3od's Difpenfation^ jfhoiild be 
revealed along with them. Hence fomc- 
thing my^eriousmnH needs arife; uiilefs you 
fuppofe Man infinite in Knowledge-. For as* 
this Syftem reveals to us feveral Parficiikr* 
(fo far as they fhttid conncft^d mthiPiei^ 

and 
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and Morals) which relate to the Nature of S.« c T, 
GO0, the State of other, and fuperior Be-*, 
ings, the original Condition of Man, the. In* 
terpofition of Providence for his Redemp- 
tion, the Change of his Nature and Facul- 
ties, through the future Periods of his £xi£» 
tence ; in all which Circumftapces^ his pre- 
sent Reach of Thought covild give him no 
Information ; 'tis evident, that in thefe Acr 
counts, many Subjeds muft be touched upon^ 
and other B^em^ of Being occafionally 
glanced at, the full Knowledge of which, 
muft be far beyond his prcfcnt Comprc^ 
henfion. Now fo far as thefe Truths and 
Pa&s, though imperfcSily revealed^ have 
any Tendency to enlighten his Mind, as to 
the general Plan of Providence^ or ftand 
connefted in any other Manner with J^Zr* 
gion and Virtue, fo as to encourage znd fro^ 
mote them, they muft furely be admitted as 
Circumftances of great Propriety and Vfe. 
Or even fuppofing fome of them to be of 
none, yet if they ftand fo eflentially conneSl-- 
ed with others which are, fo that the one 
cannot be deftroyed without the other ; 
this very Circumftance of ejfential Union, 
effe^ally deftroys every Objedtion againft. 
thdr. being of divine Original. 
}': V There 



* ViL * '^^^^'^ V^ ^^ likcwifc, and ufldodbt!** 
^^Y wt iame few Myfterles of anp^ct 
'Kifld in tkc Ai^/V Difpenfation : Such, I 
metD, as may fcexn, to fome Apprehea- 
*iions, not (6 cafily recopcfleable to the m^ 
Tal Attributes of Gox>: Of which Kind 
there are fome too, in the Conftitution of 
the natural World. Now here in j8Hr- 
lattMy as in Nature, 'ds the Fart of human 
^eafon to acquiefce in this myfieriouf and 
unknown Part, from what is clear and kn$wn K 
Of this Kind, perhaps^ is the Expulfion of 
the Canaanites under Jojhua, which die 
noble Writer hath taken fuch Pains to vili- 
fy \ He might witli as much Reafon ip- 
fait the Creator, for the Admiffion o( Storm, 
Famine, or Pe/lilence. For as in Nature, 
fo in repealed Religion, we are not to judge 
of the ivbole Conftitution or Difpenfation of 
Things, from fmall 2.ndfeeming Exceptions: 
On the Contrary, 'tis tlie Part of Wifdom 
to determine concerning thcCcJeeming Ex- 
ceptions from a full View of the whole Dif- 
. penfation. If this evidently tend to Good, 
the unprejudiced Enquirer into Nattire,'^d 

Revelation attributes the Doubt ahd't)afk- 

■• ■ . . 

r 

' Sec above, § iv. of this Effaj. ^ Advice, 

, lit. % (II. 

• •■ nefs. 
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hcfi, which may involve any particular S «ct» 
Part, to his own Incapacity and l^j^mortmcf. . ^ 
And juftly; for as the noble Writer hath 
told lis on this very Occafion, *^ In an In* 
•^ Jinity of Thingjj thus relative^ a Mbd, 
'^ which fees not infinitely ^ can fee nothing 
** fully \ 

Let us therefore, while as yet we fee but 
ai through a Gkifs and darkly j contemplate 
the Works of God with Reverence and Sub- 
miflion. Let us wait the happier Hour» 
when we Jkall know even as we idre hKwn : 
when we (hall be raifed to a more enlarged 
Comprehenfion of our Creator*s immenfe 
Defigns; and the whole intelligent Crea- 
tion (hall joyn, in confeiUng and adoring 
the unerring Redlitude of alt his Diipenfa'* 
tlons* 

SECTION VIIL 

HITHERTO we have fecn thcStcr. 
noble Writer buffooning and difgracing^^l[|* 
Chr^ianitjy from a falfe Reprefentation of 
its material Part : we (hall now confider 
what he hath thrown out againfl the Com^ 
fofition^ Style^ and Manner of the facred 

^ Mfir. Part iL § iv. 

B b Scriptures) 
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Sect. Scriptures > for on this top^ he has thcsight 
* it expedient to point his R^Uery. : 

He tells us, in the ironkal Tone^ ^^ that 
" the Scriptural Defcriptions^ Narrations^ 
f^ Expreflions^ and Pbtafes, are in them- 
'^ felvcs many Times exceedingly pleafant^ 
" entertaining, and facetious. — That 
♦' bur Saviour's Style, — his Parables, Si- 
milies^ Comparifonsi -^ his Exhortations 
to his Difciples, the Images under which 
he often couches his Morals and pruden- 
** tial Rules — carry with them a certain 
/' Fejlivityy Alacrity^ and good Humour 
'^ fo remarkable, that I (hould look upon 
/^ it as impoflible not to be mov'd in a plea-- 
^'fant Manner at their Recital'/' To 
thefe general Cavils he hath added a Simile 
in another Mifcellany, which, as is ufuai 
with all fanciful Writers, is to flaqd for an 
Argument. He fays ^* 'tis no otherwife 
** in the grammatical Art of CharaiSers, and 
^' painted Speech^ than in the Art of Paintr-, 
" ing itfelf. I have feen, in certain Chrif- 
*' tian Churches, an ancient Piece or two, 
*' affirmed on the folemn Faith of prieftly 
" Tradition, to have been angelically ^^d 
" divinely wrought, by a fupernatural 

:: M/c. iu c. 3. 
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"^^ Hand and facred Peocil. Had the Piece Sect. 
** happen d to be of a Hand like Rapha^ ' , 

** el's, I could have found nothing cer^ 
•* tain to oppofe to this Traditbn. But 
** having obferved' the whole Style and 
" Manner of the pretended heavenly Work- 
" manOiip to be fo indifferent, as to vary 
** in many Particulars from the Truth of 
" Art, I prefum'd vv^ithin myfelf to beg 
** Pardon of the Tradition, and aflcrt con- 
** fidently, that, if the Pencil had been 
" Heaven-'guidedy it could never have been 
" fo lame in it's Performance^" This in- 
genious Conceit, in the fubfequent Para- 
graph, he very clearly^ xhojlyly^ applies to 
the holy Scriptures. 

'Tis the Province of Wit to form Com^ 
parifons ; of PJnlofopby^ to dete£i their }Veak^ 
nefsj when they are obtruded on us as a 
T'eji of Truth. On Examination therefore 
I will venture to fay, the noble Writer's 
Parallel will be found highly irregular and 
defective. 

For there is an cjfejitial Difference be- 
tween Paintings and Writings both in their 
End and Execution. Paintings, with Re- 
gard to their End, are things of mere A^ 

I Alifi. V. C. I. 

B b 2 mufement 
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Sect, mufement and ^aJU: Confcqucntly all dieif 
J|^15L Valu« Ue8 in the Exquifttenefs of the ^rf, 
and the /«^ Hand of thrc Maftdr. *Tis 
tikewife a Species of Art, that lies chiefly 
among the Fenv ; the Balk of Mankind (of 
in the ndble Writer's more elegant. Phrafd, 
the mere Vulgar) being incapable^ thro* i, 
Want of Leifurej of gaining any Ppcrficieri- 
cy in this Tafie ; or of acquiring that curious 
Difcernment in Ordonnancey Drawings and 
Qokuring^ which is at once the Pride and 
Pleafure of the Virtuofo^-Tribe. 
< But with Refped: to Language the Af- 
fair is other wife : It's Ends are varUus, 
From the Four different Kinds of literary 
Compofitiort, as explained above*, there 
tnuft arile a correfpondent Variety of Style, 
the Poetical^ the Oratorialy the Hi/iorical 
and DidaSlic. The Firft of the/e Kinds 
alone partakes of the Nature of P/fifefV, and 
therefore can alone be properly compared 
with it ; as they are both t-eferr*d to Ae 
Imagination^ for the End of Pleafute ^^ The 
I * other three Species of Compofition, tend* 
"^ ing chiefly to Utility, by the Means tA 

Perfuajion or InJirudHm, draw dieir |>riitoe 
Value from Plainnefs, Clearhefs, and Pre^ 

• Sec £^;^, I §'*3. - :/ 

- -^ cijion : 
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Cifion: From being adapted, not to theSfic t. 
I'ajie of Xhtfajiidious Critic^ but to the €a- ^"^* 
pacifies of thofc who are the intended Ob-* 
jedls of Perfwa/ion or InJiruBion. Here 
then, the noble Writer's Parallel is eflenti- 
ally defefiive : Since it was the Intention of 
Providence J in the facred Scriptures, to 
condefcend to what his Lordftiip's Quality 
and refined Wifdom intitle him to difdain, 
even to inJiruSl the mere Vulgar : Whereas 
the End o( Painting, is ovXy the Arnufement 
ef the Few. 

In Regard to the Execution, we (hall 
find as wide a Difference. There is, in 
Philofophical ftridnefs, but one mnvaryd 
Ijanguage or Style in Paintings which is 
" fuch a Modification of Light or Colours as 
<* may imitate whatever Objects we find in 
** Nature.*' This confifts not in the Ap^ 
plication of arbitrary Signs -, but hath it's 
Foundation in the Senfes and Reafon of 
Mankind ; and is therefore the fame in eve* 
ry Age and Nation. But in the literary Style 
or Language, the Matter is far otherwife, 
For Language being the voluntary Appli*? 
cation of arbitrary Signs, according to the 
Confent of different Men and Nations, there 
is no Jingle uniform Model of Nature to be 

B b 3 follow- 
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S X c T. followed. Hence Gracefukefs or Strength 
. J^Pj; of Style, Harmony or Stftnefs^ a>pious Ex- 
prcflibn, terfe Brevity, or conira/ied Ptri- 
txls, have by turns gsiined the Approbation 
of particular Countries. Now all ihefc 
fuppofed Beauties of Speech are reiativi^ k- 
caly zxi^'cnpricitiusy and confequently un^ 
worthy the Imitation of a divine Artift i 
who, to fit the Speech he ordains^ tp the 
great Work of univerfal Jnftru&ktij would, 
we may reafonably fuppofe, ftrip it of eve- 
ry localy pfculiary and grotefque Ornament j 
and convey it unaccompany'd by all, but 
the more z^;7/wr/S7/ Qualities common tO'Cver 
ry Tongue. 

The noble Writer, then, might with 
fomc ftiew of Reafon have objected to the 
Style of Scripture, had the Writers boaft^ 
ed it's Elegance^ as Mahomet did that of 
his KoraUy and defy'd all his Oppofers to 
write any thing approaching it in this Re- 
fpeft. Bat the facred Penmen difcover no 
Dejign or Defire of excelling as Jine Writ- 
ers : On the contrary, St. Paul fays, 
** they came not with the Power of human 
f ^ Speech," and gives a Reafon for it which 
does Honour to his Miffion. . 

3 T«9' 
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Tho* this Scrutiny alone might be fuffi* S.^^ "^^ 
cient to detedl and difcredit the Wantonncfe ' ' , 
of the noble Writer's Comparifon j yet it 
will further lead us to a full Difclofure of the 
Truth ; by (hewing that to be the peculiar 
Ghara<5terifl:ic of the Scripture Compvfition^ 
which hath ever held the firft Rank among 
the Qualities of human Writings ) I mean^ 
that of unadorned Simpliczty. 

As much hath been faid by many Writ- 
ers on the Subject of Simplicity^ with vejcy 
little Prccifion 5 and particularly by the 
noble Writer, who feems to leparate the 
Jimple Manner from the Sublime^ as if they 
rwere incompatible^ -y and indeed in his own 
' Compofitions prepofteroufly deferts the one^ 
when ever he attempts the other ^ : It may 
be neceflary here to fix the Idea of a/^ 
; Simplicity. This may be faid toconfift 
^' in T'ruth and Weight of Sentiment, 
** cloathed in fuch Images and Style, , as 
^* may moft efFe<^ually convey it to the Read- 
^* cr's Mind." If any of thefe Circumftan- 
ces be wanting; if the Sentiment hcjalje 
or trijlingy if the Images or Style be 
fuch as tend rather to fx the Attention on 

* jtdvic€j Part ii. § 2. ^ Sec the MoraH/ls^ 

pfi^&m. 

tbem^ 
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- v' ^oyloycd to convey y iho Jt^ Sistfi^ciiy h 
ie&roycdw -Thisv as mighfbe proved bf a 
jarge IfhdufUon of Partkukrs^ is theGir-> 
cumfioncc in wbkh the beft Critics bfi Anti- 
quity placed the fupreme Excellence of 
jWritiag. //Aod, in this Ufc of the Term^ 
jtstppetirfi, thzt hot only ^cfamtiar^ the 
narrative^ the dida&ic^ but the pathetic y iuid 
fublkne Maooer too, are fo far &t>m being 
inconfiftent with Simfdicity^ &kA they are 
then only in their Perfedion/ v^hetx founded 

'Tistroe indeed, that the facrcd Re- 
cords are^ as the noble Writer calls them| 
•* multifarious, and of different Charadcrs^ 
** varying according to the Situation, Inten- 
V tion, and natural Capacity of the Writers */* 
Yet amidft aU this Variety of Manner, the 
reigning Qjjality of Simplicity is fo uniform 
and confpictmsf that the boldeft Enemy of 
QbriJUanity will not be forward to hazard 
the Credit of his "Tajk^ by cailiog it in 
Queftion. 

If we examine them in thi^ Light, we 
ihall find, that, according to die Diviiion^ 
njade above %- they confift of Four difie-^ 
fent JCii^ds, the poetic^ oratorial^ bijlorical^ 

'i J Mifc. V. c. u • ■ M^ys I § 3. 

and 
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tnd SiaSic Forms* The po^ic lies chiefs S b cfi 
ly in the Book of ^falms, of ^r^,' and feve* ^^. 
ral detached Paflkges in the Fropbrts^ parti- 
cularly of J^aiab. They contain many 
noble Efforts oitmmxed Poetry xn pun Imi^ 
tatim ; yet tbefe^ being all centered iti one 
Intention^ that oi extolling the Works, and 
celebrating the Power, Wifdom, and Good- 
jDcfs of the Deity ^ do generally partake of 
the Charafter of Eloquence^ being chiefly of 
the lyric Kind ^. In all thefe, the grcM 
Char after of Simplicity is fo ftrongly prcdo- 
jninant, that every Attempt to embellijh them^ 
by adding the fupernumcrary Decorations 
of Style in I'ranjlationy hath ever been foiUKl 
\o 'weaken and debafe them. 

As to the oratorial ox patbeticVdxt^^ innu- 
merable might be produced, equal if not 
fuperior to any recorded by prophane An* 
tiquity. In thefe, the leading Charafter of 
Simplicity is no Icfs remarkable. Our Sa- 
viour's Parables and Exhortations are ge- 
nerally admirable in this Quality : Filled 
with unfeigned Compaflipn for the Weak- 
nefs and Miferies of Man, they breathe no- 
thing but the pureft Bepevolence. St. 
J^avjl's laft Conyerfation wi^h his Friends 

tt 
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S e c T. at Ephcfus, on his Departure for Jert^a^ 
km''', his Difcourfes on the Refurreffivnznd 
on Charity ; his Reproofs, his Commenda- 
tions, his Apologies, efpccially ^hat before 
Agrippa^ are wrote in the nobleft Strain 
of Simplicity. And as a perfedt Model of 
this Kind, we may give the Story of Jo- 
seph and his Brethren , which for Tender*^ 
nefs, true Pathos^ and unmixed Simplicity, 
is beyond Compare fuperior to any thing 
that appears in ancient Story. 

But as the moft important Part of Scrip- 
ture lies in the hijlorical znd preceptive Pari ; 
cfpccially in the new I'ejiamenty whence 
chiefly our Idea of Duty muft be drawn ; 
fo we find this uniform and fitnple Manner 
eminently prevailing throughout, in every 
Precept and Narration. The Hiftory is 
conveyed in that artlefs Strain which alone 
could adapt it to the Capacities of all MM-- 
kijid', the Precepts delivered by our Savi- 
our are drawn from the Principles of ^c;w- 
nwn Senfe^ improved by the moft exalted 
Love of God and Man ; and either expref- 
' fed in clear and direft Terms, or couched 
• under fuch Images and Allufims^ as are every 
v/here to be found in Nature^ fuch as arey 

• JifSj c. XX* ^ U. c, xxvi. 

and 
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and muji ever be univerfally known^ ^nd fa- Sect, f 

miliar to all Mankind ^ ; in which, we may ..^ 1. \ 

further obferve^ his Manner of teaching was 
greatly fupcrior even to the noble Writer's 
juftly applauded Socrates, who for the 
moil part drew his Images and Allufions 
from the lefs known Arts and Manners 
cf the City^ tho' indeed not without Rea- 
fon. He did not aim at the Inftrudtion of 
Mankind, but of the more literate Part of 
his fellow Citizens. His proper End was 
riather reforming the Minds of thofe who 
had been ill taught, than intruding thofe 
.who had never learnt. To return ; thro' 
all this Variety of ftriking AUufion and mo- 
ral Precept, the Style ever continues the 
fame, unadorned^ Jimple^ and, even by the 
noble Writer's own Confeflion, " vehement 
" and majefiic^ \' yet never drawing the 
Reader's Attention on itfelf, but on the di- 
vine Sentiments it conveys. 

To this we miay further add, tljat thefe 
fcveral Kinds of Compofition are mixed and 
united with fuch Propriety and Force, as is 
^carce to be equalled in any other Writings. 

• Sec Newton on Daniel \ — Mr. Jortin's Dif- 
tQurfts\ — Dr. Law's Life ^Christ. 
[ Mifc. ii. c, 3. 
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S^cT^'phc poetical Parti ar< b^gbtened by &e 
great Strokes ofEkquma ziM^Preeept % the 
fatbetickj l^ the nobleft Zm^^^jr, and juft- 
t^ Morals $ and the f receptive i^ Areng^iK 
ed and inforced by all the Aids of P^fry^, 
J^Jofuence^ ztid Paraile ', calculated at once 
tr> engage tbc Imagination^ to touch the 
Pafitmsy and command the Reafw of Mm^ 
kind. 

*Tu true, this unadorned SUmpUcity (o 
(^nfpicttoiK in the Scripture Compofitioni 
bath often given Ofi^nce to puerile Critics^ 
The noble Writer bath but revived the 
Obje^U} 'it was weakly urged ^by Cel^ 
avs in the Infancy of the.Chnftian Religi« 
en *. At the. Period when Letters reviv^^ 
ed in Europe ^ the^riVTaftewas fopre^ 
valent in //o/^/under the iPontificatepf Leo 
the Tenthi that the Comppfition > of thp 
Scriptures was on this Account held in g^ 
neral Contempt \ and one of the fine Qes\^ 
tlonen in Literature^ of thofe ;Days» m 
known to have declared, ^' that he dared 
*< not to read the jB/^Zfi left it (hpul^,/^*^ 
•• diaiger bis Style.** We may cafily fg^rq^ 
a Judgment of the Tafte of that Age fyifj^ 

^ Cardinal Pietro Bs^mbo* 

this 
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this one Circumftande, *' that their moft Si ct, 
*^ dabofate and celebrated Compofitions__,i_la 
** were all ^vottm z dead Language :'^ For. 
rfius they became mere Imitatofs^ even to a 
Degree of Servility. And 'tis fuflicieiit fof 
the Defenders of the Bible to obferve, that 
along with iV, every other great Model of 
antient Writing fell into the fame Difgrac* 
at the above-mentioned Period ; whil6 the 
general Tafte and Attention was torned 
from weight of Sentiment ^ and ftrength of 
Bnage and Expre/Juni^ to the l^al and ^tf- 
fricims Decorations of Style and Lof^uage^ 
But the Reign of this falfe Tafte was of 
fliort Duration j fo that for a long Time 
paft, the comparative Merit of ancient 
Writers hath been weighed in a jufter Scale^ 
Now if we examine the Writers who(b 
Compofition hath ftood the Teft of Ages, 
and obtained diat higheft Honour, " the 
** concurrent Approbation of diftaiit Times 
^ and Nations/' we (hall find that theCha- 
rader of Simplicity is the unvarying Cir-* 
cumftance, which alone hath been able to 
^in this univerfal Homage from Maiikind. 
Among the Greeks^ whofe Writers in gene- 
ral are of the^/Ts^^/^Kind, the.divin(;ft Poet^, 

* Hdmcr. 

the 
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Sect, the moft commanding Orator \ the fincft 
^i"' HillorianK and deepeft Pbikfopber^, arc, 
above the reft, confpicuoufly eminent in 
this great Quality. The Roman Writers 
rife towards Perfection according to that 
Meafurc of true Simplicity which they min- 
gle in their Works. Indeed they are all 
inferior to the Greek Models. But who 
will deny, that Lucretius, Horac*, 
Virgil, Livy, Terence, Tully, are 
at once the fimple/i and beji of Roman Wri- 
ters ? Unlefs we add the noble Annalifi'^^ 
who appeared in after Times ; wno, not- 
withftanding tht political Turn oi his Ge- 
nius, which fometimes inter feres^ls admira- 
ble in this great Quality ; and by it, far fu-^ 
perior to his Contemporaries. 'Tis this 
one Circumftance that hath nufed the ve- 
nerable Dante, the Father of modern Poc* 
try, above the fucceeding Poets of his 
Country, who could never long maintaia 
the local and temporary Honours beftowed, 
upon them j but have fallen under that j oft 
Negledt, which Time will ever decree to 
thofe who defert a jii/l Simplicity for the 
flo7'id Colourings of Style, contrafted Ph»- 

^ Dcmofthcncs. * Xcnophctfi* ? ATiftoffc. 

f Tacitus. . 
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fcs, afFefled Conceits, the mere I'rappings S.£ c t, 
of Compoiition, and Gothic .Minutiae. 
*Tis this hath given to Boileau the mod 
lafling Wreath in France ; to Shakespe ar 
and Milton in England*, efpecially to the 
laft, whofe Writings are more unmixed in 
in this Refpecl > and who had formed him- 
feif entirely on xh^fimple Model of the beft 
Gre^k Writers, and the /acred Scriptures "" . 

^ Mr. DRYDENfomewhere obfcrves ** that Mil- 
** TON never fmks fo tar below liimfelf^ as when he 
** falls fii/ome Track of Scripture.'' 'Tis equally true, 
that he -never rifes fo far above himfelf as when he 
falls' on fome Track of Scripture. 'Tis eafy ta 
gucli what was rhe Drift of Mr. Dryden's Remark. 
But the ObfcTvatioiis made above (EJJay i. § 3 ) will 
cafiljr reconcile thefe feeming Contradiftions. When 
MiLTOM adopts the poetical Parts of Scripture, he rifes 
above himfelf. But by an injudicious Application of the. 
hijiorical or didaiJic Parts, he often falh indeed. 

This naturally leads us to an Obfcrvation on Mr. 
Hume's Eflay " m Simplicity and Refinement in IVrit" 
** /V;^." He hath attempted to fix a certain Union of 
thefe two Qualities, which, he fays, conftitutcs the 
moft perfe£^ Form of Compofition. It were to be 
jwifhed he had given us fome better Reafons in fupport 
of this Opinion^ which itfelf fccms to be a mere Re^ 
finement. Tlie Progrefs of his Argument is remarkable. 
-—He draws all hi^ Inftances from Poets; and having 
given fome Examples of Poets who are both JimpU and 
tinpoetical in the Extreme, he arbitrarily throws the 
Cenfure on the too great Degree of Simplicity^ inftead 
of fixing it where he ought, viz. on the too g;rcat 
Mixture of the hijidrical^ oratorio ty or argumentative 
Species. In Proof of this, we need only iUiedge the 
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. Simplicity is the cxily univerfal Charadexi* 
ftic of juft Writing ; fo the fuperior Emi-^ 
nence of the facred Scriptures in this primti 
Quality hath been generally acknowledged. 
One of the greateft Critics in Antiquity, 
himfelf Confpicuous in xhtfublime znA^m^ 
pie Manner, hath bom this Tcftimony to the 
Writings of Moses and St. Paul". And 
by Parity of Reafon we muft conclude, that 
had he been converfant with the other fa- 
cred Writers^ his Tq/le and Candour would 
have allowed them the fame Encomium* 

Examples of Homer, Pindar, and CALLiMACHUSf 
where Shnplicity^ and at the fame Time Sublimitf 
and the true p9itlc Forms^ are in their laft PerfiQiw. 
Thus all he proves is, ^^ that a Put ought not to be 
*^ unfotticaV — Next, he puts Virgil and Racinb 
on a Ltvel<^ as having attained the neareft to this una* 
gifted Union of Simplicity and Refinewunt, Here he 
'obligeth us again to call his Ta(te in Queftion : For 
c\'ery Page of Racine is full of Turns ^ both of Phrafi 
and Sentiment : Whereas we fcarce meet with (brre 
Inftances of this Kind in all Virgil's Writings..Jie 
then gives us his Idea of Simplicity : ^^ Thofe Comtf> 
^* pontions which liave the Recommendation of Sm- 
•* plicitjs have noihtng furprizang in the Thaugbtf 
when diverted of that Elegance of Expreffinty and 
Hartnony of Numbers^ with which it is doathed/*— • 
From thefc extraordinary Premifes, we are naturally 
prepared to expcA his Conclujian^ ^* that CatullUS 
•* and Parnei- arc bis/tivourite Authors !'* 
^ Louginus. 

But 
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But we need not have Recourfe to Au- Sect. 
thorities, for the Proof of the fuperior , , 

Weight and Dignity of the iacred Scrip- 
tures, in this great Quality. 'Tis evident 
to Demonftration froni the following Cir* 
cumftance. It hath been often obferved^ 
even by Writers of no mean Rank, that 
the Scriptures fuff^r in their Credit by 
the Difadvantage of a iiteral Verjkn^ 
^* while other ancient Writings enjoy the 
** Advantage oizfree and embeltijhed ^ranf^ 
•* latim:' But in Reality thefe Gentle- 
men's Concern is ill-placed and groundlefi. 
For the Truth is, ** That moft other Writ- 
ings are indeed imfcir:d by a literal ^ranf^ 
lation ; whereas, giving only a due Re- 
gard to the Idioms of different Languages, 
*' the facred Writings when literally tranf^ 
** latedy are then in their full Perfedtion/' 
Now this is an internal Proof, that in all 
other Writings there is 'a Mixture of /a- 
caly relative^ exterior Ornament; which is 
often loft in the Transfufion from one Lan- 
guagc to another. But the internal Beau- 
ties which depend not on the particular 
Conftru(flionof ^(??7^^^i, no Change of Tongue 
can deftroy. Hence the Bible^Compofitim 
preferves its native Beauty and Strength, 

Cc alike 
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Sect, alike in every Language, by the fole Ener^ 

•-' jy of unadorned Phrafe, natural Images, 

weight of Sentiment, and great Simpli^ 
city. 

. 'Tis in this Refpeft, like a rich Vein of 
Cold^ which, under the fevereft Trials of 
Heat, Cold, and Moifture, retains its origin 
nal IVeigbt and Splendor^ without either Lofs 
or Alloy \ while bafer Metals are corrupted 
.by Earth, Air, Water, Fire, and aflimilated 
jto the various Elements thro' which they 
pafs. 

This Grcumftance then may be juftly 
regarded as fuificient to vindicate the Com- 
^pofition of the facred Scriptures ; as it is at 
once their chkf Excellence^ and greateft 5^- 
curity. *Tis their Excellence ^ as it renders 
them intelligible and ufefulto all\ 'tis their 
Security y as it prevents their being difguifed 
by the falfe and capricious Ornaments of 
'vain or iveak I'ranjlators. 

We may fafely appeal to Experience and 
Fad: for the Confirmation of thefe Remarks 
on the fuperior Simplicity, Utility, and Ex- 
cellence of the Style of holy Scripture. 
Is there any Book in the World, fo perfeft- 
ly adapted to all Capacities ? that contains 
i\xc}i fuhlimeznA exalting Frcctpts^ convcy*d 

3 >» 
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in fuch an af'tlefs and intelligibk Strain ? that Sect. 
can be read with fuch Plea lure and Advan- ■ 
tage, by the lettered Sage and the unlettered 
Peafajit ? To whom then would the noble 
Writer fend Mankind for religious and irio^ 
ral Inftru6tion ? To the divine Plato, it 
taay be fuppofed ; ori more probably, to tl^c 
inr(^tured Strains of Philocles and The- 
ocleS. And fure, Mankind mufl reap 
much Inftruftion and Advantage from the 
puffed Epitheti zvAfujiian Style of a phihfcH 
phical Komance. , We may reafonably hope 
indeed^ foon to fee (nay, do we not already 
fee?) the happy Effeds of this high Difci- 
pline. For in Fadt, the noble Writer's 
CharaElerijlks are now the ftanding Ora^ 
cle in the Office^ the Shop^ nay, ias I am in- 
formed, fometimes even in the Coblers Stall. 
We need not wonder therefore, that in thefc 
new Habitations of T^ajle^ fublimed Phrafe^ 
and abjlrufe Philofophy^ the funple Strains of 
the Gofpel are damned and difcarded. 

To return then to the noble Writer's 
Comparifon (if indeed we have departed 
from it) thefe united Obfervations may con-* 
.vince us, that the only circumftance in 
Painting, which can with any Propriety 
be compared to literary Style^ is that of 

C c 2 colouring. 
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^vm^ re?/(?z^r/>^. 'And on this principle we^^^i^ 
farther confirm all that hdth been faod OH 



the fuperior ExccHenCc of thcJSmpl^'^^^ 
nft. For 'tis well known, and iht noble 
Writer knew it, that while the Maibfs in 
this fine Art confined the Pencil to the ge- 
nuine Forms of Grace and Greatnefr^ 'and 
only fuperadded to thefe the temperate Em* 
belli(hments of a chafiifed and. tnodejl co- 
/ louring, the Art grew towards its Pe^ic^ 
• 4i(m : but no fooner was their Attention 
turned from ^rutby Simplicity^ and Hef^^ 
to the gaudy Decorations of a rich and' 
lufcious Colourings than their Credit de- 
clined with their Art : and the ex pe rgaitcd 
Eye, which contemplates the ol4 Pit^brts 
with Admiration y furveys the modeHiyn^ 
IndifiTerence or Contempt. 

To conclude. We lee /thiare arc' two 
Kinds of Compofitiony ellehtially oppbfed ' 
to each other. The m^ turns dieAtteti-' 
tion on itfelf\ the other ^ on ttt Ttrutbs it 
conveys. The firft may be juftly compstred ' 
to a Sun-Beam ploying on the Surface * of' 
the Water, which attraBs and dazzl^s^iht 
Beholder*s Eye by its own ufelefi SplmdtT. 
The laft is like a Sun-Beam darting to ^bt 
Bottom J which, while itfelf Is tmfa^/tit ' 

unobferved^ 
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unoiferved, communicatee its brightnds, and ^^J^- 

ilbindnes every Objtdl on which it falls. ^ 11, 

Hqw far Xh^jirji of thefc may belong to 
to the. noble Writer, let others determine^ 
'Tis fufficient to haye proved, that the laji^ 
is the unvaried Style and Manner of the ^ 
facred Scriptures. 

SECTION IX. 

I T would have been ftrange, had his S e c t. 
Lordfliip emptied fo ipuch of his Gall on \ „ 
Cbrifiianity^ without beftowing a Share on 
its Minijiers. It may therefore be ex- 
pe£led» that fomething Should be faid on 
his Treatment of the Englijh Clergy. 

So far as his Spirit of Satire may have 
been provoked by the perfecuting and into* 
Icrant Principles of fome of the Clergy in 
his .Time, *tis highly commendable. It 
matters not in what Rank, Order, or Pro- 
fefEon, the Enemies of Freedom may ap- 
pear. What fhape or Pretence foever they 
may affume, 'tis a work of tme Charity to 
ftigmatize and difgrace them, as the Enc* 
mies of Mankind. 

But it appears too evidently, that the 
noble Writer's Spleen arofd from another 
Foundation. For his Satire is not io often' 

C c 3 pointed; 
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Sect, jpc^nted againft them, 2i&hcmgthQjEfiemm 

^'' . of Freedom.. z%> tjic Friends of Q^rijlianity^ 

,^, With a view of difgracing them in ^ this 

, ^^egard^ hcf hath ridiculed and abu£it4 their 

..J^ritwgs^ their Pre^cbing^ and cycn their 

. '^erfons^ \ It will only be ncceflary to feled 

.a fewlnflances of this kind^ from an infi^, 

,iute Niiii>b?r 3 in all which, the JDfZrV/zry 

,. of the RaiUery is lo cmfpicuous^ as to need 

jtoIQu/iratipfi. r 

^. ; In his Soliloquy^ he hath paid his Com^ 

. pliments to the ff^ri tings of the Clergy^ under 

the Title of '' Candidates for Authorftiip 

. .f' of the fandtify'd Kind/' •^ Thcfe, h? 

, "fays, may^biB termed a fort 0( PJeudo^ 

,. 5' Afcetics^ who can have no real Gonveffc 

^* either with thcmfelvcsor with Heaven '. 

r- " And although the Books of this fort, 

■ * by a common Idiom, are called good 

Booksy the Authors for certain are a^Sr- 

ry Race"' r " A Saint- Author^ ^mf all 

Men, leaji fualues Politenefs. — He is above 
the Confideration of that, which in a 
narrow Senfe, wc cair Mz/m^ri -• nor is 
he apt to examine any other Faults,,thaa 
]■ thofe which he calls Sim > ' ' . \ , :i ' • 

^ W/V. Part i. § r. 

Thus 
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Thus he ddb with the Clergy, when S^<^'^' 
they are dull fenoligh to ^ite firioujly on — ' ^ 
the moft inter efting Subjeils: Bat if any 
of the Order happerfe to fallinto a giycr 
turn of Cpmpofition, the Charge is re- 
newed under another Form. Then, " the 
^^ burlefque Pivipity grows mightily 'in 
" vogue ; and the cry'd jap Anfwers to Hc- 
" terodox Difcourfes are generally fuch as 
** are writt.en in Drollery — Joy to the Re- 
^* verend Authors, who can afford to be 
f* thus gay, and condefcenc| to corjre(2 uain 
'' this Lay-mt\'' 

The I R Preaching is another (landing Sub- 
ject of Deri (ion : and ridiculed they muft 
be, whether they divide their Difcourfe, or 
divide it not. If the (irft, then the follow- 
ing ftroke of Raillery is prepar'd for them ^ 
f^Come we now (as ouv authentic Rhetoric 
f^ cians exprefs ' fhenifelves) to our fecoruf 
" HeadK'' If the latter, then *' our reli- 
** gious Pajiors have changed their Manner 
of diftributing to us their Spiritual Food 
—they have run into the more favory 
" way of learned Ragout and Medley. The 
f* elegant Court-Divine exhorts in Mifcel^ 

» M/c. V. c. a. • Mi/c. ii. «. 3. • 

Cc4 '' lany/ 
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**"•• *^&^,'ttttd w >ftrhimc4 » bridg his *i£4 Y^ 
— ' ^^attd • //^^ before e ia(h|ooabI« Aiiem^ 

^' The pffmifn of ChriJH^idty ^xt baked 
Ui their Turn. '' For Bxathple, let « 
^iseakt^Dwim ^d fldming Cbampim o£ 
^ dat Faith y when incluied to fhew him-* 
^ ftlf in Print, make choice of ibme /r^- 
^ fhendous Jk^^^r of »- Religion, oppo&d 
<* -heretofore by iomc danauAh Her^[iarcb^^ 
^ *^' A Ring 16 made, and Readers gather 
'^ in Abundance. Every one takes Party 
♦' and encourages his own Side. '* This 
^^Jhallbe pty Clkimpim f -^ ^ins Aianjhr my 
^^' Mcmyi — Well hit m our Side l-^jigain^ 
^^-^gmd Stroke f-^ ^tbere be was even nidtk 
^^'Umf—Have at him next Bwtl — Ex^ 
^'telknt Sport r'' 

' The fame JamUar Elegance of Com-: 
pofiticHi) jc^ned with a furprifing Efibrt 
{ft the noble Writer's ra^ Sublime ^ runi 
diit^ttgh the following Paragraph ; where 
^e Compares a Controterfy in jyiwrdtf^ to 
^ Match at F6dt-Ball. " So have I known 
^* a crafty Gtaxierj in time of Frcift) pitt- 
^^'cnte a Foot-Ball, to. draw ifUD^^Ie 
'' Street the mul^. Chieji of ttlt^nh^ 

\Mif<. ii. c. 3* ■ Mifc. k c. %• * • - 

'' rou/h. 
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•* T&uth. The tumid Bhddir .bounds^^ >at ^^^'^^ 

*' Casements, the Chajfys^ Lanterns^ ai&d^ 
*^ all the *ri«^ vitreous -Ware* The 
^^ Nmfe o{ Bkwi and Out^meif fills thft^ 
^* WHOLE Neighboi/rhood 5 • aod the 
" Ruins of Gkfe cover the fimyPamementsr 
^ till the ^/m/^^ battering Enginei fuhdue^ 
^* by Force of Foot and FiSY, and^iie^ 
^^ ingup its Breatk at many % fatal GraK*- 
^^ NY) becomes lank and bartnlefsj finks. 
^^ in its Flighty and can no longer ufihold' 
*^ the Spirit of the contending Parties V * . 

Not content with l3[ie/kfcvere Strokes of 
Raillery, the noble Writer prepares a more 
deadly Blow at the Clergy i even no lefs' 
than ruining their Fortunes among the 
pair-Sex. And here the difceming Rea«> 
der will readily guefs, that his RidiOale 
naufi: be needs levelled at their Ferfm^, 
He introduces, or drags in, the Story c^, 
Othello and DeSDemona \ repreientsche 
one 2i.%mractdom Story-^teUer, the other; 
as a credulous HtSLTcr. He then add$, 
" But why tKe Poet, amongft his Greek 
** Names, fhoiild have chofen ^e which 
**" ddootcd the htAf faperjlitious^ 1 can't 

• . i * *' imagme ^ 
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Sect. « imagine; tinlefs, as Poets are fomeain^ 
'^' *' Prophets -too, he (hould figurativelyi uft- 
i** der this dark Type, have reprefented to 
f ' us, that, about a hundred Years after his 
f^ time, the Fair Se^ of this liland fiiould, 
** by other monftrous TaUsy be fo feduced, as 
^* to turn their Favour chieOy on the TaU^ 
" Tellers ; and change their natural Inch- 
.^^ nation for fair, candid, and courteous 

J^ Knights^ irjto a PafljOn for fn firjfieriffus 

. '?' Ibace of black Enfhantcrs */' 

1 CANNOT think this elegant PaflagQ dc- 
fcrves a particular Reply. 'Tis fuppofed, 
•the noble Writer deigned it only as a Proof, 
** That the ^aitft- Author of all Men lea/i 
" values PoUfenefs'y' as a Proof how incH-: 
pable he was of violating his (/wn Rule, or 
cxercifing any Degree of " that grofs fort <>f 
f* Raillery, whicl^ is iooffenjroe in goodCoij^^, 
^'pat^yy:- 

V Indeed all the delicate Paragraphs here 
Cited are much of the fame nature ) and 
afford an undeniable Proof, how gr^t a 
Mafter hisLordfhip was, in the truei^r^- 

foied Manner of Attic Wit, I (hall only 
add, that if, according to the noble Wri* 
tor's projeiStcd Scheme of Confutaxioa, the 

*.tftfAV, Part iu § 3- l JVif. M^d H,'?mii $-2. ' 
r EngUJh 
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UngUJb. Clergy &Quld pvcr be btuted in the ^^^"^^ 
way of Pupfet-jhffua at Barf I mewrFmr 5 I ^ 

would recommend the- above Paflages, with 
ijiany parallel ones in the CbaraSieriJiicSy to 
the Managers of the Drama ; as being ad- 
mirably fuited to the Genius of their wooden 
Pkolb, whether he (hould chufc to Jwagt 
ger in the Sock, qvjirut in the Bujkin. 

Were the Clergy difpofed to return tbcfo 
Compliments in Kindj it may be queftioned 
whether his Lordfhip's Admirers would 
acquit them of coarfe Manners. But how- 
ever fpme of that Body may blindly Imte^ 
and others as blindly admire the Author of 
the Cbara£lerijlics ; yet the beft and wifeft 
qi the Profeffion, fo far as I have been able 
tp learn from their Converfation, would 
probably rather chufe to return his Saluta- 
tions in the following Manner. 

* Notwithftanding the fuperior Airj of 
' Contempty which on all Occafions your- 

* Lprdfliip is pleafed to affume, we cannob 

* think you of fuch Ability^ as you feem to 
f appear in your own Eyes : neither can we 

* think this overweening Opinion of your 
^ £eJf, this Difdain of all who adopt not 
^your peculiar Tenets> is any Proof of 
f feal WifdQm^iince yourfclf have taught us 
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^JJ*** • to believe, **tfc*t as wc grew, fp^g wo 
^' fliall prove kf$ ^onctitedC" Though vre 
icom to. rm/f you, y6t we judge our- 
felve$ mniti itttitled to tell you the T'rutb on 
every Subbed. We regard, therefore, 4l 
fiue Im4^fkUi$n^ an ei^epfive Ejuwtedge^ 
and a commanding Judgment^ as three 
Qualities independent of each other. In 
the firft, we think yoM eminent \ in the 
iecon^, confiderable ; in the laft, we muft 
be excufed, if we think you neither enu^ 
nent nor confiderakk : And on this Account 
wecanallpt you no high Rank^ in the Scale 
of true Genius. Suitable to diis, your 
Tl'afte in Arts is much fupqior . to your 
Talents for Philofapby. The only Cimn 
of Seafoning you have exhibited, is found 
myoyxc Enqtdry emcermng Virtue : nor is 
even this faftened to the TJirme of^rntj^ 
but hangs trembling from ^Jbadny aiKl 
aerial Fabric, blown up by a fpoil^ 
Imagination. You have indeed obtained:) 
the Charader of an original fTr iter In PJdrT 
hfipby : how little you deferve this iBufi : 
needs be known to all who are ver&d ia • 
the Greek Schools ; for thence the rational ^^ 
Part of your Syftem is chiefly drawn. .. 
I What you borrovy you joften enJMliJb^ 

'fotne- 
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fimcs di^fe, iicvtr Jlretfgtben: But ^gT*' , 
when you attempt to become ^fj/w ' , j 
yott only convince lis how ill qualified 
you are for fuch a Tafk. Accordingly^ 1 

We find in the general turn of your Writ- 
ings, fneagre iSm/ziiim/'i ftudioufly adorned \ 
by a glare of Words^ and a w^^ of //«^<> | 
If^ : with thefe you amufe the common 
Reader ; like the unqualified Painter, who, i 
unable to reach the Beauties of a juft and 
vigorous ExprefftoTiy covers a lifelefs Fi- 
gwe with gaudy Draperies. And we 
cannot but think, that had you (ludicd the 
Writings of that great and excellent Man 
whom you fo Weakly deride ^ your Vo- 
lumes, whatever they had loft in Bulk^ 
would have gained in weight and fplendor. 
* With regard to the Buffbonries, which 
you have occafionally exercifed on Chri« 
ftianity, in what you call " your Random 
Efiiiys ;" they arc fo much below the 
Character of the Pbihfopber^ that it is 
matter of Surprize to us, that you could 
think they can become the Man of Wit. 
It is true, among thofe whom you au>ft 
defpiie, the mere Vulgar^ they have gained 
you the Character of an inimitable Author j 

f Mr, Locke.. Seif^ymj C^t. Paort iii. § i. 

1 ^ among 
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Skct. < among Reader? of that Rank " vrhoarft 

. ** ready to fwallow any low DroUcfy of 

** Jcft y among thofc whom you have clfe- 

* where defcribed, *^ whoj while they pre- 
^* tend to fuch a Scrutiny of otherEvidtnces; 
^* arc the readied to take the Evidence of 
^* the greateft Deceivers in the World,* tbetf" 
•* (nvn PaJJions »/' But whatever thefe 
f Paffages may be in their Conjequencesy we! 

* cannot but think them, in their own Na^ 

* ture^ even contemptibk. For, to ufe yoMt 
' own Attic Phrafe, '* to tmtcby Jnap^fnuh 
•* up, or banter^ to torture Sentences . and 
** Phrafes^ and turn a few ExpreJJions intd 
** Ridicule^ is not fufficient to conftitute 
•• what is properly efteemed a Writer */' 

'^ On this Account we look upon thefe 

* boafted Paffages in your Book, to be of 

* that Kind which are calculated only *^ to 
create Diverjion to thofe who look no fur-' 
ther ^ \' and in which, as you elfewhere 

* obferve, " the moft confufed Head,, if 
^^ fraught with a little Invention^ and pro- 
** vided with Com'mon-Place^Book Learning, 
" may exert itfelf to as much Advantage, 
** as the moft orderly and well-fettled Judg^ 
** menf"." We cannot therefore expreft any 

• Mar. P. ii. § r. • Afifc. v. c. a.- ^MifcA. a^; ^Jbid. 

* Eftecm 
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Efteem eithcff for the Scurrilities of the S^ c n 
coarfe Jester, or the trim Delicacy and ^ 
Self ^Admiration of the literary Narcis- 
sus. 

^ But, my Lord^ there lies a heavier 
Charge againft you, than thdXoi bad fVrit-^ 
ingi We mean, the Indecency and Immo- 
rality oi your ConduB^ in your Marnier of 
attacking Cbrijlianity. You would be 
thought a Lover of your Country; yet 
you pour Contempt upon its L^/toj and In-- 
Jlitutions. You allow the Propriety of a 
religious EJiabliJhment ; yet you take every 
Occafiori to deride it. You contend for a 
public Leading in Religion ; yet you per- 
petually infinuate, that Mankind are led by 
the Nofe. You fay, ** The Public ought 

* not to be infutted to its Face;'* yet your, 
Writings are one continued Infult upon its 
Opinions. Our excellent and unrivaled 
Conftitution allows a perfedl Freedom of 
Enquiry ; had you then argued ingenuouj^ 
ly znA fairly againft Cbrifianityj without 
attempting Ridicule; whatever Opinion 
we might have entertained of your Head^ 
we might at leaft have thought favourably 
of your Heart. But in direct Oppofition 

I to this Rule, you always ridicule yiczrct 

* ever 
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S J c T. « ever argue j you endeavour to inftil iUegi^ 
' * Opinions^ without bringing any Evidence 

* to fupport ei^er their Ufeftdnefs or I'rutb : 

* Vou give thefe crude Buffomries to the 
^ World in Print ; and is not this infuking 

* the Public to its Face? — In this Inftance, 
^ we muft think you a bad Citizen y and to 

* be ranked among thofe^ whom a Writer, 

* by no Means prejudiced in Favour of Re- 

* ligion, thus juftly fiigmatizes : " Who, I 
hardly know for what End, have written 
againft the Rell^on of their Country s 
and without pretending to fubflitute any 

*^ thing better, or more pradicable, in its 
** Place, would deprive us of our happy 
^^ Eftablifhment, merely, as it (hould feem, 
for the Pleafure of pulling down and do- 
ing Mifchief %'* Befides this, ny Lordy 

* we mufl take the Liberty to fay, Aat you 

* betray fuch frequent Marks of Infincerity 

* and defigned Mifreprefentation in yoox 

* Treatment of Chrijlianity^ as but ill con- 
\ fifts with that Reverence which you owe to 

* T'rutb znd to yaurfeif 'y fuch as becomes 

* not a Man, much lefs a Man whom 
^ the Public confent hath diftinguifhed by 
^ the Tide of Right Honourable. 

* Eiiqmry into Homer's Lift gad ffritinpy % 6. 

'What 
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* Wh ATyour particularMotives may have ^ ^^ ''• 
^ ]^en to this Trc2itmtnt o( Cbrijiianity, you ^ 

* bcft know . X^c "^oft excufable I'empta^ 
^ tion to this ftrange Conduct, that we can 

* afTign, . muft have been the natural Preva^ 

* knee of Spleen. For, as ypU obferve, " all 
j^lenetic People have a ncceflary Propen- 
fity to Criticifm and Satire." —"The 

" Spirit of Satire rifes with the ill Mood \ and 
" the chief Paffion of Men thys difeafedznA 
V thrown out of good Humour y is to find Faulty 
** cenfurey unravel^ carfound^ and leave no- 
f ' thing without Exception and Contrwerfy ^*' 

* Far be it frpm us to derpgate from your 
f private Virtues ; tho' we cannot but wifb, 

* that in your Treatment of Chrijlianityy you 

* had given better Proofs of thati/mv^rytf/G&tf- 

* rityy which you fo warmly profefs ; even 
f while you are revjling that Religion where 

* alone it i? to be found. — There is another 

* Circumftance, ths^t fure the more humane 

* Part of your Admirers would hefitateup- 

* on ; we mean, that extreme Contempt you 

* exprefs for thofe you call the mere Vulgar. 

* Your Regard feems folcly centered in efta- 

* blifhing your peculiar Syftem among thofe 

* you call " Men oiFaJhion and Breeding ;*' 

f Mifc. ii. c, 3. 

D d while 
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^jv^' ^ while you give up the Vulgar y that is (to 
, * fpeak with due Reverence of thfe Works 

'of God) the Bulk of your Fellcw-Crea- 
^ tureSy as a proper Prey to the fuppofed Dc- 
^ lufions and Tyranny of thofe, whom you 
^ brand as the Enemies of Mankind. How 
* this Contempt for the greateft Part of your 
^ Species can confift with true Virtue or 
^ Charity y we are at a Lofs to comprehend. 
•* *Tis certain, Chrijlianity would have taught 
f you othcrwifc. Nay, my Lordy a great 



I ' Romany as much your Superior in Station^ 

i * as in Genius and aSHve Virtuey woi;ld have 

? * told you, ^* that true Goodnels extends it- 

\ *' felf to the Multitude : that Virtue is not 

' ** difdainful or proud 5 but regards all Ranks 

"of Men, and confdlts their Welfare; 

" which it could not do, if it defpifed the 

" Vulgar « /' Chrijlianity hath nobly 

* heightened this Principle ; and recom- 
' mends the IVeaky the Poory the Ignoranty 
^ as the proper ObjeSs not only of our Cha-- 
f *rityy but Injiru&ion. And however mor- 

* tifying it may be to proud Minds, we muft 
^ fay, that we frequently meet with Men 

* in the lower Ranks of Life, fometimes 

* pYcn in Cities^ often in Cottages y who whqn 

$ Cicerr^ La!. 
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* inftruBed in the Principles of true Cbrijli- ^fv "*"• 

* anity^ are fuperior in Knowledge, JVortb^ -^ ; 

* and Happinefsy to thofe who hold them ill j 
^ Contempt. ' 

* With Regard to your Treatment of 

* durf elves : It gives us no Concern, For 
^ in one Word, Calumnies thrown on wholtf 
^Bodies of Men, ^xt unmeaning ztid felf^^ 

* confuted. " You may therefore proceed 
** iii your Irivefti^es j beftowing as free 
*^ Language of that Kind, as your Charity 

and fuperidr Bi'eeding will permit. You 
may liberally deal your courtly Cotnplimentf 
" and Salutations in what Dialedt you think 
" fit 5 fince for our own Part, neither th6 
*^ the Names of Bigots, Impojlors, Pedants^ 
** Formalijis, Gladiatorian Penmen, Flaming 
*^ Champions of the Faith, Black Triie, of 
*^ Black Enchanters^, will in the leaft fcan- 
" dalize us, while the Sentence comes only 
*^ fi-om the Enemies of our Majler. On the 
" contrary, we rather ft rive with ourfelves 
*' to fupprefs whatever Vanity might natu<- 
** rally arife in us, from fuch Favour be- 
" ftow'd. For whatever may, in the Bot- 
*^ tomj be intended us, by fuch a Treatment, 

^ Names beftowcd on the Englifli Clergy diroughouC 
tht Cbara^crijiia. 

D d 2 '' 'tis 



I 
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fi lY*^* '^ '^ itnpoffible fc^ us to term it other than 

i^ F^nsmr ; fince tlierc •re certain Enmities^ 



^^ which it will be ever efteemed axeal Ho^ 
^^ nour to have merited'.'* 
' ^ ^ You have indeed wiTely aad artfully 
^ endeavoured to intimidate us from ezpof* 
^ ing the Folly of your Infults op Religion 
' * and CbriJHanity ; by representing fuch an 
' Attempt as being in itfelf Contemptible. 
} For thus you are pleafed to fpeak : ^^ It 
^' mud be own'd^ that when a Writer of 
^' any Kind is io cefifiderable as to de&rve 
^^ the Labour and Pains of ibme Jbrewi 
^^ Heads to refute him in Public^ he may, in 
^^ the Quality of an AiUbor^ be juftly oougra- 
^^tulated on thatOccafion. 'Tisfuppofed 
^* neceflarily, that he muft have writ with 
'' fomc kind oi jibility or Wit'^r 

* To obviate this Remark, is the only fiir- 

* thcr Trouble we fhall give your Lordihip 
^ on the prefent Occafion. And here without 

* any particular Application to yourfclf, we 

* muft beg Leave to ofier the plain Reafon 

* why we think your CHDiervation. however 

* plaufible and commonly received, is yet 

* entirely groundlcfs. Indeed, with regard 

* to Writings of mere Spiculacicn or Crtti^ 

* cifm^ which afFccl n^* ^^.'^ ^] :\ ; :. k of 

* bcC }Ui C, V. C. ? • .i-../v . «. 2. 
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Mankind, ** if Authors write ill they arc ^^^' 
^de^ed'' and forgotten. At leaH:, qg 
iStic Satiriji obferves, they ought to be fo ' : 
And on this Account, many Parts of the 
Chara^erijim will, probably, pais for ever 
uncenfured by us« 

'But there are other Kinds of bad 
Writing, which will ever bid fair to live 
and be admired. We mean, fuch as mini^ 
Jler to the Urn Pqffions and Vices. d[ Man* 
kind ; among which. Ridicule m Re- 
L 1 6 1 ON is of all others the moft favourite 
Topic. And even where thefe Affedions 
do not prevdl, the generality of Men, thro* 
the Weaknefs of Nature, are eafily milled 
in Matters even of the nearell Concern- 
ment, by Sophiftry or Buffoonry ; by a 
Hint^ a Sarcafm, or an jUluJion. Now in 
this Cafe, 'tis furely a proper and rational^ 
tho' perhaps no eafy Tafk, to deteSi Mi/re-- 
prefentation^ and lead Mankind back again 
to the Paths of T'rutb and Happinefs. For 
the Eflfeds of Ridicule on the Mindy re- 
fcmble thofe oi Venom on the Body\ which, 

' ^«^/ Demon vous irrite^ fcf vous parte a medire ? 
Un Livre vous deplait : ^m vous force a le lire? 
Laiffiz mourir un Fat dans fon Obfcuriti. 
Vn Juteur ne peut il pourrir en Suretif 

Boilcau, Sat, ix. 

' tho* 
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S E c T. « tho' ftruck into the Blood by a puny Rep^ 

* tile^ may yet demand^ nay even baffle the 

* Power of the Jirongefl Medicines. How 

* then can you affirm that an EfFedl of this 

* Kind '' implies either Ability or Wit;' if 

* Buffoonry and Sopbiflry can do the Bufi- 

* nefs? And thi»t they may^ we have your 

* Lordfhip's full Acknowledgment ; for, to 

* adopt and conclude with your own Ex- 

* prellion, ** In the fameiVIanner as a ma-- 
" licioiis Censure, craftily worded and 
" pronounced with AJfurance^ is apt to pafs 
** with Mankind for Jl:rewd Wit ; fo a 
*' virulent (or a vijionary) Maxim, in bold 
*^ Expreffions, tho* without any Jujinefs of 
" Thought, is readily received for true Phi-*. 
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